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See and drive this 120-horsepower wonder car! 


Great new Studebaker 
Commander V2 


New type V-8 engine! Spectacular zip and pep! 
Best gas mileage of any 8 in Mobilgas Economy Run!’ 


Surprisingly low in price! | & 


SEE THE THRIFTY STUDEBAKER CHAMPION, TOO...TOP VALUE OF THE TOP 4 LOWEST PRICE CARS 


‘ 
©1951, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indians, 0S 
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BEST BUY of t 


-this year and the years fo come! 


ee motorists have long known that 
Goodyear’s Super-Cushion tire makes any car 
ride smoother, steer easier and stop quicker. 


But even more important, these days, is the fact 
that Super-Cushions give longer mileage—the 
extra-long mileage that you need today to see 
you through the years ahead. 


Best proof of that is this significant fact: 

More people buy Goodyear’s Super-Cushion tires 
—more new cars are equipped with Super- 
Cushions than with any other low-pressure tire! 


Pe 


Use the Road Lug truck 
tire on the road, off 
the road, all around 
the farm. Designed by 
Goodyear for double- 
duty service, Road Lug 
combines the best fea- 
tures of a sure-grip- 
ping, off-the-road tire 
with those of a long- 
mileage highway tire. 


GOODFYEAR 
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GOODSYEAR 
SUPER JCUSHION 


Actual farm experience 
proves Goodyear’s Rib 
Tread Implement Tire 
offers exceptional 
bruise protection, long 
and smooth tread 
wear. That's because 
it's specially designed 
for minimum rolling 
resistance and easier 
operation of farm 
implements. 


Testing under actual farming conditions is the 
keynote at Goodyear Farms, 13,000-acre farm 
in Litchfield Park, Arizona. Here, Goodyear farm 
products are tested and proved worthy to bear 
“The Greatest Name in Rubber.” 


Goodyear builds a better tire for any farm use 
—cars, trucks, tractors and implements 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Buper-Cusbion, Road Lag—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





* $8 
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It’s true—a sparkling, successful smile depends on a healthy mouth 
—and here’s how cleansing with Ipana Tooth Paste helps keep 
your whole mouth healthy! 

1. TEETH. To reduce tooth decay effectively, no other tooth paste 
—ammoniated or regular—has been proved better than Ipana. 


2. GUMS. Brush teeth from gum margins toward biting edges. 


Ipana helps remove irritants that can lead to gum troubles. 


3. BREATH. Ipana sweetens breath instantly, makes mouth feel 
good. Get a tube of Ipana today. 
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For teeth that 
Sparkle bright...the answer 
is IPANAI 





For breath that’s 
Sparkling fresh... the answer 
2 is IPANA! 
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When you feel the difference 
... you ll be glad you said, 
“Fill ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 
ill “er up with ‘Ethyl’ gasoline” 
When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 


2 , ~ommmeag) 55 ae *“‘Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that. steps up 
a power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 








ES 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade- 
mark: 
salt cake,. ethylene dichloride ... sodium (metallic)... chlorine (liquid)... oil soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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Ideas for 
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the Farm 


(for more information on ideas discussed 
here, see end of column) 


HAT FARMER would not welcome a chance to boost his crop produc- 
tion by as much as 100%? Believe it or not, this is exactly what’s hap- 
pening on many farms all over the country where Portable Irrigation Systems 


LABOR-SAVING — This 
pole-frame barn not only 
saves half the cost of a con- 
ventional barn, but it also 
cuts in half the labor of 
handling feed and live- 
stock. Simple construction 
uses treated poles, stand- 
ard length lumber and 
Reynolds Lifetime Alumi- 
num roofing and siding. 
Rustproof aluminum saves 
maintenance, needs no 


are used. Widely favored in the 
field is Irrigation Pipe made of 
Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum. It is 
strong yet easy to carry — a 20-foot 
length of 4-inch pipe weighs only 
sixteen pounds. It is rustproof and 
corrosion resistant — no protective 
coating needed for storage outside 
through the winter. For long service 
and least maintenance, aluminum 
is the answer. Free 12-page illus- 
trated booklet available. 


painting, and its heat reflection keeps livestock cooler in summer. Folder on 
request; or complete erection plans and bill of materials available for $5.00. 


THE MOST INSULATION — The 
most insulation in the smallest package 
is Reynolds Reflective Insulation — 
embossed aluminum foil on one or both 
sides of kraft paper. Reflects up to 
95% of radiant heat. One 15-pound 
roll contains 250 square feet. Clean, 
pliable, odorless, quickly tacked or 
stapled in place. Will reduce interior 
summer temperatures up to 15° — 
an important factor in increasing the 


hot-weather production of sill and livestock. Also helps keep buildings 
warmer in winter. See your Reynolds dealer and ask for free literature. 


LONGER ROOF LIFE — 
Asphalt-aluminum roof coat- 
ings prolong roof life and also 
reflect radiant heat. Now you 
can identify dependable qual- 
ity by a Warranty Seal, or 
Label. Guarantees the right 
amount and grade of alumi- 
num pigment in the right ve- 
hicle, which is very important. 
Look for the seal on the can. 


, = 


Aluminum is required for planes and 
other military needs. Products shown 
here are still produced, but in limited 
quantities. Keep asking your dealer. 
These products are worth waiting for. 
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WARRANTY 
Conlains: 


This AyphaltMuminum 
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FROZEN FOOD TESTS — Lab 
tests and locker plant usage both 
prove virtual elimination of shrinkage 
and flavor-change when meats and 
poultry are frozen in Reynolds Alumi- 
num Locker Wrap. No absorption, no 
sticking. Economical. Insist that your 
locker plant use it. Folder on request. 


=< Reynolds Farm Institute, 

Guesirurs ae 

Louisville 1, Ky. 

Please send literature on: O) Irriga- 

tion; 0 Insulation; 0 Roof Coating; 

©) Locker Wrap; 1) Low-Cost Barn; 
(for Barn Plans, $5 enclosed 0). 
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The Editor’s Talk With Readers 


N this issue a fine man pays a fine 

tribute to a fine state. We refer, 
of course, to Dean Chapman’s tribute 
to Virginia. He starts off by quoting 
George Washington’s wise tribute to 
agriculture. But right now all our 
Carolinas-Virginia farmers are most 
excited about something else Wash- 
ington said more than 150 years ago: 

“My countrymen have too little 
knowledge of the profits of grass- 
lands.” 

“The Profits of Grasslands” is the 
1951 theme song of Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia agriculture. “Green Pastures” is 
the No. 1 item in North Carolina’s 
“County Progress Campaign” run- 
ning from Sept. 1, 1951 to Sept. 1, 
1952. South Carolina also has a pas- 
ture campaign under way. And in 
Virginia, as Dean Chapman says, the 
62-man Virginia Pasture Advisory 
Commission is preaching from 
George Washington’s text so well 
that it may add $50-75 million to 
the state’s farm income. Among 
all the deserved tributes to Virginia, 
we like most the fact that Virginia 
offers a superb example of “Two- 
Armed Farming”: It gets almost 
exactly the same income from crops 
and from livestock. 

So it is that farmers are learning 
“the profits of grasslands.” And in 
this issue, VPI, Clemson, and North 
Carolina State College all tell you 
what, when, where, and why to sow 
for pastures; also, for small grain and 
cover crops. 


Before September ends the 
nights will be longer than the days. 
To help the whole family enjoy the 
long fall evenings more and get 
greater profit from them, read page 
146. ... Do you want to lose money 
growing cotton? Three things that 
will help right now are mentioned by 
Master Farmer R. T. Douglas on 65. 

. Or had you rather make more 
money on cotton? Then we suggest: 


1) Get your cotton classed as urged 
by H. G. Connolly on 22; 2) reag 
how defoliation helps, pages 17, 24 
Thousands of new farmers are get. 
ting soil samples every year. Read 
Dr. Tiedjens’ ideas (16). . 


If your county is starting a “Coup. 
ty and Community Progress” cam. 
paign, page 18 will help you. . 
Want to know whether to sow or 
chardgrass or fescue with your La 
dino? See page 128. . Electric 
fences (62) may increase your pas- 
ture profits. . . . If you have children 
about to start to school, don’t miss 
page 59. . You will also enjoy 
“Law,” page 42—and turn back and 
read last month’s “A Bargain With 
the Lord,” if you missed it. 


Coming next month are a discus 
sion of “Minerals and Vitamins for 
Cattle,” by one of America’s greatest 
authorities, Dr. F. B. Morrison . .. 
“Alabama’s Farm Progress” by Deas 
Chapman .. . a new house plan and 
a color page on house painting... 
culling milk cows . . . European and 
American farming compared . . . The 
S. W. Butler Master Farm Family 

. The Outlook for American Cot 
ton . . . Plantbed Management and 
Fertilization for Fluecured Tobacco, 


“The Future of Cotton Farming 
in the Southern States” will be a No. 
1 feature of our next issue. This 
article will attempt to answer these 
two big questions: What sort of pros 
pective competition does the South 
ern cotton farmer face from 1) Cal- 
fornia, Arizona, and New Mexico, 3) 
from Brazil and other foreign cou 
tries, and 3) from rayon, nylon, 
similar cotton substitutes? How also 
will Southern cotton farmers be af 
fected by 1) mechanization, 2) im 
gation, and 3) new varieties of cotton 
including the new hybrids now under 
development? 


The Cattle on Our Cover 


E’VE often marveled at how a 
good artist could get “eye ap- 
peal” out of the most ordinary-look- 
ing subjects. Well, J. Clinton 
Shepherd has done just this for our 
September cover. Even their most 
ardent enthusiasts never claimed 
Brahman cattle were pretty. Yet, the 
Red Sindhi bull in the foreground 
and beef-type Brahman behind the 
fence add that extra something which 
causes you to take a second look. 
Brahmans have been used exten- 


sively in beef cattle crosses, because _ 


of their hardiness. More recently, 
crosses of Red Sindhis (selected in 
India for high milking qualities) on 
other dairy breeds have excited 
scientists with USDA and elsewhere 
because of their high production and 
heat resistance. Brahman cattle seem 
to be most suited to areas of hot, 
humid climate and sparse grazing. 
Next month’s cover will be a rural 
masterpiece on cotton picking paint- 
ed by John Clymer, whose “Remem- 
bered Days on Granddad’s Farm” 


pleased everybody in April. We have 
long wanted to have a really great 
artist make a painting for us 
would portray all the charm of ou 
Southern autumn and the harvest of 
our greatest Southern crop. 
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“d Tose Hoy Plow Better, Grow Bigger Crops You Make Seed Beds that Yield Better 


ry. 7 = With a Farmall Cub tractor, you'll plow twice as fast and much easier than With a 4-foot McCormick tandem disk harrow (above), or 41/2-foot spring- 


issue. This "tha team of mules. You can plow as deep as you want in tough sod or tooth field cultivator, you work the soil at three miles an hour to give 
nswer these [[hard-to-work soil—with middlebuster, disk or moldboard plow. You can seeds a firm, mellow, even seedbed. You can leave the planter and fertilizer 
. ye help your land to produce more. unit on the tractor-while you “disk up” between plantings. . 
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You Plant When the Time is Right You Cultivate Ahead of the Weeds 


You'll worry Jess about the weather at planting time with a Farmall Cub Cultivate up to 10 or 12 acres a day, too. That means you get the jump on 
‘actor, Plant up to 10 acres a day —get the crop in quick, at just the right weeds early, and keep ahead all through the season. Fewer weeds mean 
ume. There’s a Cub planter to fit your crops and soil—runner or sweep-type less chopping and better. yields. You can side-dress with fertilizer while 
rn and cotton planters, and two or four-row vegetable planters. you're cultivating—another time-saving way to grow better crops. 


Start Tomorrow to Farm Faster, Easier and Better—with a have a large farm, try the Cub for “partner power.” It’s easier to 
Farmall Cub tractor and your choice of 25 matched McCormick own a Farmall Cub than you may think. The Income Purchase 
implements. Your choice of implement control, too—fingertip Plan lets you pay for your Cub as it earns. Ask your IH dealer 
hydraulic Farmall Téuch-Control, or hand-lever control. If you for full informatiop and a demonstration NOW. 


- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . « « 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers..General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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LINDA, SEE YOUR 
DENTIST ABOUT— 


EVERY YEAR I WRECK 
MY BUDGET TO GET A 
VACATION AT A PLACE } ABOUT BAD BREATH! 

LIKE THIS! BUT THE MEN < THEN SEE WHAT 
LOOK PAST ME NO MATTER ) HAPPENS, HONEY! 
WHERE I GO! 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS 
YOUR BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR 
TEETH. AND THE COLGATE WAY OF 
BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! : 











READER'S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same when which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 
Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
ple than ever before reported in denti- 
rice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niated ornot, offers such conclusive proof! 


LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 






























COLGATES FIXED UP MY VACATION 
SO NOW IM SOLD ON THIS LOCATION! 











v To Clean Your Breath 
v While You Clean Your Teeth— 
v And Help Stop Tooth Decay! 
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Rockingham and 21 Others | 


on Honor Roll 


This month we especially like Rockingham 
County’s report of tobacco farmers who are add- 
ing $200-a-month milk checks to their tobacco in- 
come. Read, too, what 21 other counties are doing. 


North Carolina ; 


Catawba — For a “Green Pastures” 
committee seeking to establish perma- 
nent pastures on 21,000 acres of idle 
land . . . setting a goal of 30,000 acres 
improved pastures in all . . . farmers 
estimating this would add $2 million to 
farm income. 


Henderson—F or 18 farmers who have 
stocked their ponds with 2,900 big- 
mouth bass . . . previously placing 1,500 
bream in each pond . . . and fertilizing 
these ponds to promote the growth and 


food supply of the fish. 


Rockingham — For old-time tobacco 
farmers who are adding about an aver- 
age of 5 cows .. . establishing Grade 
A milking barns . . . getting a check for 
$200 a month throughout the year to 
add to the tobacco pay day of early fall. 


Sampson — For starting an artificial 
breeding association, in which more 
than 150 cows*have been bred this year 
. establishing 13 Grade A dairies as 
compared with 3 formerly operated . . . 
having 65 boys in dairy calf clubs, 250 
boys with brood sows, 200 with feeder 
pigs... putting in 4,000 acres Ladino 
clover . . . having 300 beef-type foun- 
dation cows on 50 Sampson farms. 


Surry—For good farmers who treated 
or fumigated their tobacco soils to pre- 
vent root knot ... . and sprayed their 
cornlands to control weeds. 


Swain—F or progressive mountain farm- 
ers who say: “Our improved Ladino 
yastures are carrying three times the 
aeree | that old pastures could carry.” 





Augusta—For farmers who are fighting 
coralberry or “devil's shoestring” which 
has taken over 16,000 acres . . . using 
an SCS-owned weed sprayer to spray 
2,4-D over 40 or 50 farms already, and 
more on waiting list. 


Bath—For the BARC Electric Coopera- 
tive (serving Bath, Alleghany, and Rock- 
bridge counties) securing $100,000 REA 
loan fer relending to members to buy 
plumbing and lighting fixtures, wiring, 
and electrical equipment. 


Carroll—For new steps toward an en- 
larged “Community Improvement Pro- 
gram” . . . Woodlawn community join- 
ing in to improve farms, roadsides, 
cemeteries, and homes. Slogan: 
“Everybody Help.”. . . Citizens of Hills- 
ville, Rt. 1, who put on a successful 
mail box improvement campaign with 
prizes awarded winners. 


Fluvanna—F or Wilmington community 
house opened recently — available to 
community groups for meetings, recrea- 
tion, and other activities, with library 
and playground facilities ... Men and 
women and young people cooperated in 
clearing site, excavating, and pouring 
concrete foundation . . . raised money 
by bake sales, handicraft sales, and do- 


nations by individuals including mer- 
chants and other businessmen. 


Franklin—For Master Farmer R. E. 
Brubaker who won the grand champion- 
ship in fitting and showing a dairy cow 
at VPI’s eighteenth annual dairy day. 


Lee—For Powell Valley Electric Coop- 
erative securing $250,000 REA loan... 
relending to members to buy and install 
farmstead wiring, plumbing fixtures, 
and other needed electrical equipment. 


Prince George—For Negro farmer 
Bruce Green who hag been named Vir- 
ginia’s 1951 state winner in the Thomas 
B. Patterson memorial soil conservation 
contest. . . . He won a trip to Georgia 
to receive $100 prize for 1) doubling 
crop yields; 2) building drainage sys- 
tem; 3) improving crop rotation; 4) 
planting wildlife borders; and 5) pro- 
tecting woodlands. 


South Carolina | 





Anderson—For its twelfth annual fat 
cattle sale—133 head bringing over 
$43,000. . . . Big county-wide tour and 
gathering at Master Farmer Hugh Mc- 
Gee’s farm to present “Better Farming” 
certificates to 20 farmers. . . . Big 4-H 
leaders banquet given by Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Cherokee — For striking results with 
irrigation on pastures and peach or- 
chards with systems already established 
and plans for many more systems. . . . 
Growing interest in junior broiler 
contest. 


Chesterfield — For assistance given 
eight farmers in buying more purebred 
beef cattle . . . peach growers market- 
ing large crop of excellent fruit... 
turkey production increasing and pro- 
ducers growing their own poults. 


Fair field—F or large and growing mem- 
bership of its county livestock associa- 
tion . . . pasture tour with 55 farmers 
visiting a dozen tiptop pastures. 


Kershaw—For a big week of its tractor 
maintenance school, held at night so 
parents could attend, and tractor oper- 
ators’ contest following school. . . . Good 
county-wide combine school for com- 
bine-owning farmers. 

Lancaster—For very cooperative gin- 
ners, bonding themselves to unite in 
cotton classing under official classing 
requirements . . . 31 farmers attended 
county combine school. ; 


Laurens—For further progress in live- 
stock Aseciendboidoaniiiee a big bunch 
of fine animals to Greenville fat cattle 
show and sale and organizing a county 
livestock association. . . . Farmers re- 
porting good results in controlling 
weeds in pastures with 2,4-D. 
Pickens—For 42 farmers receiving cer- 
tificates of merit or seals from the Upper 
Savannah Soil Conservation District. 
York—For a big and successful county 
fat stock show and sale—201 beef ani- 
mals and 51 hogs selling for $37,000. 
. . . Much fine quality hay harvested. 










JERIS 


rates cheers 
for greaseless 
good grooming 
and healthier, 


starring in 
“HONG KONG,” 
A Paramount Picture 
Color by Technicolor 





ONLY DANDRUFF- 
DESTROYING* JERIS HAS 
THIS FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 

) MASCULINE FRAGRANCE 





act 


Only JERIS has all these five features: 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 

2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hait 
3. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 

4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact. 
5. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 
Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Applications at barber shops. 


























When George's dome was greasy 
The dames shooed him away. 

He switched to greaseless JERIS 

He’s a glamour 

boy, today! 
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Dependable Transportation! 323 
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Equipment, accessories and trim illustrated are subject to change without notice. 
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The same records that prove Pontiac’s wonderful depend- 
ability also prove its long-range economy. For Pontiacs are 
soundly designed and soundly built to operate year after 
year —for thousands upon thousands of miles — with the 
absolute minimum of routine maintenance. 

When you choose your new car, choose it for beauty, of 
course, but choose it also for its reputation of downright 
dependability. In either case, you'll choose Pontiac — and 
you'll respect your own good judgment for years to come. 
In short, you'll know first-hand why more loyal owners than 
ever say that “Dollar for Dollar You Can’t Beat a Pontiac!” 


NTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL 


America’s 
Lowest-Priced Straight Eight 


Lowest-Priced Car 
with GM Hydra-Matic Drive 


(Optional ot extra cost) 
Your Choice of Silver Streak Engines— 
Straight Eight or Six 


The Most Beautiful Thing 
on Wheels 


Unisteel Body 
by Fisher 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


9 
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for 1951! 


ES, it’s true! Philco brings you 

greater values than ever for 1951. 
Now 13 cu. ft., 11 cu. ft., 9 cu. ft. re- 
frigerators at prices that would prevail 
today for last year’s “11's”, “9's” and 
“7's’’...yes, at prices you see today for 
smaller sizes. Bigger, roomier, more 
beautiful Philco refrigerators with 
added space for up to 70 lbs. of food! 





New! Philco Electric Range with 

exclusive Built-in Jiffy Griddle 
For delicious hot breakfasts, lunches, suppers and 
snacks fast — reach for the Philco Jiffy Griddle in- 
adds the cooking 
capacity of two extra surface units. Plus true smoke- 
less broiling with Philco’s exclusive “BROIL- 
UNDER-GLASS.” Color Controls, and every other 


stead of a pan. It’s built-in. . . 


modern feature besides ! 


Sets a Whole New Value 
Standard in Refrigeration 


A sensational new I3 cu. ft. 
PHILCO in the price 
range of last year’s “II” 

















Just look at the luxury features of 
these new Philcos: New beauty of styl- 
ing...Zero Zone Built-in Freezer for 


safe storage of frozen foods as long as’ 


a year...matchless Philco Quick Chiller 
...exclusive fully Adjustable Shelves. 

See the great new 1951 Philcos now! 
Prove to yourself that Philco is your 
best buy in refrigerators! 


Philco Home Freezers with up to 70% 
of food capacity above knee level 


America’s easiest-to-use home freezer! Deluxe 
equipped 8 and 12% cu. ft. sizes for storage of 280 
and 435 Ibs. of food. Exclusive Philco design brings 
more food within easy reach without stooping. Tem- 
peratures as low as 15 below zero for sharp freezing. 








PHILC O G-G4«Hee.. 











HE next 30 days is 
one of the most 
critical periods of the 
year for Southern farm- 
ers. Whether you make 
profits or losses this 
winter—and next year— 
may rest on the amount 
of cover crops, winter 
pasture, and small grain 
you seed now. Take ad- 
vantage of your long 
growing season and 
mild winters. It is the 
way to meet the com- 
petition of Northern 
farmers who have to 
feed grain, protein, and 
roughage throughout the winter. 
Pasture is the bargain feed. It’s 
twice as cheap as hay —and seven 
times less costly than sack feeds. 
Dairy cows will produce up to 85 per 
cent of capacity on pasture and hay 
alone. You can up production, but 
may cut net profit by feeding grain 
or dairy feed. Sheep need only pas- 
ture and stubblefields this winter. 
Laying hens will pay up to $100 per 
acre for Ladino clover when using it 
as winter pasture. ; 

Take time out from harvest to get 
cover crop and winter pasture seeded. 
Use good quality seed on well ferti- 
lized and prepared seedbed. 

Two big reasons for making farm 
lease arrangements now are these: 

1. Best tenants rent land early. 

2. Conditioning and planting land 
for 1952 crops starts now. Seeding 
winter pasture, cover crops, and 
small grains is an example. 

Make big production plans when 
you lease—whether you are landlord 
or tenant. The Government wants 
another big cotton 
crop. Already it 


has asked for more IN MRLIONS 

wheat acreage. 

More corn will be c 
ssner: acl. ‘ 

desperately needec > 


More meat, milk, 





and eggs will be = 
needed for 1952. 

Last-minute EY-Y-¥r 
planning and leas- 
ing next December 1947 E-Y-Y-Y-Y*" 
is poor business for en 
both landowners 494 “ ' 
and tenants. You EYY-Y-Y-y1° : 
can’t get top yields 1950 
and build soil fer- 
tility by trading 
and moving after 133) AA@A ®& 








this crop is har- 
vested. 

Written leases are in keeping with 
modern farming. Tenants have larger 
equipment investments, must often 
borrow more money, and landowners 
supply high value land. Farming is 
a business. Able businessmen ‘use 
written contracts. 

Cotton prices may go to support 
level, or about 32 cents, during har- 
vest in the judgment of many. Early 
sales at 34 cents or higher appear 
sound management. At supports, put 
cotton in Government loan and 
speculate on a price rise after har- 
vest. It is a protected risk. World de- 
mand is strong and USDA has an- 
nounced that it will allow all cotton 
exports above domestic demands and 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 





(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer monthly by 
Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 
organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 


U. S. Car Production 


& & & & Gc 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


a 2-million-bale cary. 
over. If world prices 
stay up, U. S. price wil 
increase after Jan, ] 


Cotton seed is expect. 
ed to continue at a high 
support level. 


Sell soybeans as har. 

vested—and push har. 
vest to get ahead of the 
big crop in Illinois and 
other Corn Belt states, 
If you plan to store, be 
sure that moisture cop. 
tent is down enough to 
keep from heating. Box- 
car shortage could 
cause a severe drop in prices when 
bulk of crop begins to move. 
- Sweet potato prices will be higher 
this year since production is down 32 
per cent from last year. If you have 
storage and curing facilities, hold and 
sell next winter. Even second grade 
sweets should pay storage if you have 
the space. 


Egg prices will continue at a high 
level until late winter. Larger num- 
bers of late pullets for flock replace. 
ments will increase the potential 
layers Jan. 1 over last year. House 
pullets when lay hits 10 per cent. 


Sell broilers and. fryers as they 
reach 2% or 3 pounds. More compe- 
tition from increased marketing of 
hogs and beef, along with more con- 
sumption of turkeys, will depress mar- 
kets from now through December. 


Turkeys should bring higher prices 
for next 45 days. They may reach 
ceiling in October. Keep birds grow- 
ing on pasture and grain and top out 
for holiday markets. 

Top out hogs a 
soon as they reach 
200 pounds. Large 
runs will keep the 
market pointed 
down until in De 
cember. They may 
go down to I$ 
cents by December. 
Sell now any sows 
and stags and other 
off-grades. 

Cattle, fat 
enough to butcher, 
that are heavy, 
should go to mat 
ket. Unusually 
heavy run of ca 
about October 
f rom ranches 1 
cause a drop ® 
prices. Ranges are good and oper 
tors will be reluctant to ship. Buy 
stockers and feeders about October 


Dairying outlook is improving 
Local shortages of milk in Southem 
cities and lower feed costs will 
the dairy farmer. Sell cull cows 
shy breeders by the end of Sep 
tember. 

Dairying will be profitable for se¥- 
eral years. It should pay you t@ 
low producers and old cows and 
heifers due to freshen now. 
that freshen in fall will pay = 
than those that drop spring calves. 
least half of your cows should 


(Continued on page 131) a 
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bro 3 ees Master of the miles and miser with your money—that’s Oldsmobile’s S Y P Ff 4 

tential 

House all-new Super “88”! Thrilling action plus exceptional economy are yours in this 

ont. . 

: eee newest “‘Rocket” Engine car! What’s more, the Super “88” gives you Oldsmobile’s sweeping 

ng of new styling—Oldsmobile’s wonderful new ride—and even more effortless motoring 

€ COM 

3 mar- with Oldsmobile’s new Hydra-Matic Drive*! The great new Body by Fisher is more 

y er y bY 

>mber. 

prices 
ach 

pe “Rocket” Engine more economical than ever! Try the new Super “88” 

Op out 


spacious and luxurious. Major advancements have made the famous high-compression 


and you'll know why: you save when you ride the “Rocket”! 
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bows, Oldsmobile Super “88” 2-Door Sedan. *Hydra- 
per ie Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, 
trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 
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“Dad, here's the tractor tire | sawin Progressive Farmer Magazine. It’s 
the General Tire with Angle-Action. These angled cleats give more 
power for easier plowing, discing, mowing, baling and hauling!” 


FATHER: “The man here tells me they save time, labor and money too!“ 


FARM TIRE EXPERT: ‘You're both right! The open-center Angle-Action tread 
grips, bites and digs-in for more power on less fuel, no matter what 
the job or soil. The exclusive, longer-wearing Angle-Action tread 
gets more done in less time...and that means more money for you!’ 


Your General Farm Tire expert will equip your tractor, truck and passenger car 
with top-quality General Tires. General Tires last longer, perform better and 
safer on or off the farm. See your General Farm Tire expert today. 



















The General Tire & Rubber Co. - Akron, Ohio 
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MADE IN THE SOUTH FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 








WHAT’S NEW 


in Asriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 














What Prices May Farmers Expect ? 





ONGRESS, insofar as Washington can see now, has no intention 

of revising the new control law to meet objections raised by 

President Truman. Chances are it will remain in effect without 

change, at least until June 30, 1952, barring a drastic shift in eco- 

nomic, military, or political conditions. Majority congressional re- 

action to caustic criticism of the law by the President is, “Let's wait 
and see who is right.” 

The major change in the new law, insofar as it affects what farm. 
ers sell, is that it limits roll-backs on products now above parity. 
Those products are cotton, beef, veal, lamb, and wool—all of which 
can be rolled back to 90 per cent of the May 19, 1951 price. In the 
case of cotton, OPS boss, Mike DiSalle, has promised there will be 
no roll-back this year. A minor change insofar as marketing of farm 
products is concerned, is elimination of OPS powers to restrict live- 
stock marketing through quota limitations on packers. 

Prices of things farmers buy can, and possibly will, go up some as 
a result of the provision which permits manufacturers and retailers 
to charge their pre-Korean price, plus all added costs since June %, 
1950. Higher wage rates can be added to the products and passed 
on to consumers, instead of squeezing them out of profits. Farm 
leaders here think that may add 5 per cent, possibly as much as 10 
per cent, to farm production costs next year. Each addition to costs, 
however, automatically raises parity and, consequently, the mini- 
mum level at which ceilings can be placed by OPS. 


Parity and Ceiling Prices Explained 


Keeping in mind that the lowest ceiling that can be set under the 
new law is 90 per cent of the May 19 market price or parity, which- 
ever is the higher, here is an official compilation of minimum ceilings, 
farm price average, which OPS can establish, if parity remains un- 
changed from the July 15 figures: 


Cotton, %-inch Middling, 38.20 cents per pound (90 per cent of May 19) 

Wheat, $2.41 per bushel (parity) 

Rice, $5.56 per cwt. (parity) 

Corn, $1.75 per bushel (parity) 

Peanuts, 13.1 cents per pound (parity) 

Butterfat, 76.7 cents per pound (parity) 

Cotton seed, $90.90_per ton (90 per cent of May 19) 

Oats, 98 cents per bushel (parity) 

Grain sorghums, $2.97 per cwt. (parity) 

Sweet potatoes, $2.56 per cwt. (parity) 

Soybeans, $2.82 per bushel (parity) 

Beef cattle, $27 per cwt. (90 per cent of May 19) 

Hogs, $21.30 per cwt. (parity) 

Chickens, 31.3 cents per pound (parity) 

Eggs, 52.8 cents per dozen (parity) 

Lambs, $29.40 per cwt. (90 per cent of May 19) 

Veal calves, $30 per cwt. (90 per cent of May 19) 

The Agriculture Department is making elaborate plans to put 
price props; if necessary, under cotton. The mandatory loan rate ul 
der the law is a national average of 30.46 cents per pound, for %-inch 
Middling, 90 per cent of the Aug. 1 parity of 33.85 cents. Officials, 
however, hope they can use loans and other methods to keep prices t 
or above parity in order to give farmers a fair price break on high-cost 
production and encourage planting of another big crop next year. 


New Farm Plans by Brannan, Grange, Bureau 


Farm leaders and Government agencies are sitting on a nest full of 
ideas in the “egg” stage that are expected to hatch into a whole fle 
of new farm program plans early in 1952. About the only thing 
they have in common is that all of them want a new bree 
farm program. 

Secretary Brannan already has decided on what to call his, but 
not the details. He will name it the “Family-Type Farm Program 
and do his-best to keep a “Brannan Plan” (Continued on page 121) 
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Meet the pick of the pickups ! 











Model L-122, 127-inch wheelbase, 8-foot International pickup body, 6,200 Ibs. GVW. Pickups in the L-110 
and 130 Series offer 115-inch and 134-inch wheelbases, 6/2 and 9-foot bodies. GVW’s to 8,600 Ibs. Comfo- 
Vision Cab, “roomiest on the road,” Silver Diamond valve-in-head engine—standard on all three models. 


International L-132 with 8'-foot stake body, 134-inch wheel- : . : f 
base, GVW 8,000 Ibs. This International can take the steady, 7 day If you’re looking for a light-duty truck that Branch. Find out why International’s the pick 


week milk run in stride ond devble for haviing feed, hay, machin- understands a farmer’s trucking problems— of the pickups on the farm, too. 
ery besides. It’s got a lot of milk checks ahead of it. See it now. - ; , 
check this new International pickup. 


Its Silver Diamond valve-in-head engine 
has a beautiful balance of pep, power and FREE TRUCK SAVER INSPECTION! 
economy. That’s why it will cut your operat- ' Your International Dealer or Branch has 
ing and maintenance costs. a money-saving offer for you now. Bring 
at ey ; in your International and get a free, 99- 

Its comro-vision cas—“the roomiest on the | point check-up. Learn how the complete 
road” —features “Sweepsight” windshield and International Truck Saver Plan can help 
Super-steering to let you drive in utmost com- *- you head off trouble and reduce your 
fort and safety. *. truck operating costs. 


Its longer, stronger springs create an easier 
ride for you and your load. 


. : Int tional H Build 
International L-162 with 12-foot grain body, 154-inch wheel- And, like every one of International’s 115 msitbiaibll Varn baste aeet and Reicicis el 
base, GVW 16,000 Ibs. This International has a bumper crop of basic models, this pickup will stay on the job Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 4 
ge features to help you handle a wide variety of heavy work. year after year after year. Get the full feature Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 
tall the facts and you'll want it for your tough hauling jobs. 4 
story from your International Dealer or INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 


INTERNATIONAL <> TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 
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All Over the Country 


Farmers See It... Like It...Buy It! 
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Acaoss this great farming 
country and back again, new 
and good things have been hap- 
pening. One of the best of the 
new things is the new U. S. 
Royal Farm Tire, built for all- 


purpose, all cover-crop opera- 


tions — welcomed for its new 
traction advantages by farmers 






















everywhere. 


it’s Wider 


Full shoulder-to-shoulder, sel f- 
cleaning power grip! 


it’s Deeper 
Deeper lugs — full bite! 


it’s Sharper 


Spearhead penetration through 
soil and cover crop! 

















it’s Stronger at Jest 

Lugs strongly buttressed from on 

center to shoulder to prevent orchar 

lay-back. High-tensile cord firm f 

' dustry 

body! cheap 

Pt 

You, toe,will recognize these pes 

important tractor tire advan- were | 

: - , Preced 

tages. Right in your own neigh- last wi 

borhood, you can test and prove throug’ 

the difference. Your U. S. -_s 

2 tures k 

Royal Dealer is ready for your that th 

call. Get to know him — he’s just pu 
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your friend and neighbor. gram 5 
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‘arolmas -Virginia Pasture 


that farmers in our territory should give 
more attention to “Grassland Farming.” Now 
at last that’s what Carolinas-Virginia farmers are 
doing—and they like it immensely. They are espe- 
cially enthusiastic about Ladino clover with either 
orchardgrass or fescue. “To save our soils and put a 
fim foundation under our growing livestock in- 
we must have more and better pastures—the 
cheapest source of livestock feed,” they are saying. 
Also, many farmers and farm scientists realize 
we must “face up” to several important weak- 
nesses in our pasture program. These weaknesses 
were brought into bold relief by the almost un- 
Precedented cold weather which hit so very early 
t winter. Even though many pastures “coasted 
through” the two previous mild winters, only the 
most carefully established and best managed pas- 
tures kept producing all last winter. Also, we know 
that there is a lot more to “year-round grazing” than 
lust putting in a pasture. We need to do some real 
P g for a systematic year-round grazing pro- 
#am supplemented by good hay and silage. Fortu- 
nately, our most successful farmers and our farm 
“lentists now have the know-how to do this job. 
cm is a 7-step pasture management program 
pasture success that applies to all three of 
our Carolinas-Virginia states, although emphasis 
among the steps may be shifted to meet different 
*asonal or other conditions. 


stag a for enough permanent pasture to carry live- 


uring the driest pasture period. In seasons of 
Pasture, clip it and use it for hay and silage. 
lement permanent pasture with annual pas- 
oO peeeecially through the winter and periods of drouth 
Pasture production in summer. 


3. Provide hay and silage for cold weather and for 


Beco 


(Vii: 150 years ago George Washington said 
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A great state-wide “Green Pastures Campaign” is just coming to a climax in North Carolina . .. with similar campaigns still going 
strong in South Carolina and Virginia. . .. Just note the magnificent pasture of Ladino clover and orchardgrass shown above .. .« 
and read the following complete guide to pasture success as given by VPI, Clemson, and North Carolina State College experts. 


The ABC’s and XYZ’s of 


4. Balance pasture between legumes and grasses by 
having at least one legume and one grass in the mixture 
to insure better nutrition and less bloat. 

5. Rotate grazing by frequently moving livestock from 
one pasture field to another. 

6. Remove livestock before they graze too closely, and 
let them graze closely enough so pasture won't get 
coarse and tough. Use the mowing machine to keep 
down weeds, and also to smooth up and freshen up 
pastures for new, tender, and more nutritious growth. 

7. In late fall, always let pastures make a big growth. 
This will protect the sod in cold weather and keep the 
roots and lower parts of plants growing. Also, the 
growth on top will carry livestock over a cold period. 

So much for seven recommended policies of pas- 
ture management, about which North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia are in definite agree- 
ment. Other recommended practices in establishing 
and maintaining pastures vary somewhat, so we re- 
port them by states. 


South Carolina Pasture Plans 


“Cover South Carolina with a 
‘Blanket of Green,’” was adopt- 
ed in 1946 as an extension serv- 
ice slogan. “Our Blanket of 
Green turned a little brown in 
spots last winter, but it soon 
turned green again,” says H. A. 
Woodle, leader in agronomy ex- 
tension work at Clemson. “Live- 
stock farmers were not discour- 
aged in the least. More winter pastures will be seed- 
ed this fall than ever before. Farmers are now 
preparing their fields for seeding winter pastures, 
both permanent and annual. They are urged to 1) 
prepare good seedbeds; 2) use lime or basic slag 





Mr. Woodle 






aking 


or both; 3) fertilize liberally with a complete ferti- 
lizer; and 4) use certified planting seed.” Mr. 
Woodle gives these specific (per acre) seeding rec- 
ommendations for South Carolina: 
1. For permanent pastures— 
a. For Piedmont Soils— 
10 to 20 wee tall fescue or orchardgrass 


(or a combination of the two grasses) 
1 to 2 pounds Ladino or giant white clover 
b. For Heavy Coastal Plains Soils— 
10 to 20 pounds tall fescue 
1 to 2 pounds Ladino or giant white clover 
2. For annual pastures for fall, winter, and spring 
grazing— 
a. For Piedmont and Heavy Coastal Plains Soils— 
8 bushels oats 
2 bushels barley 
80 pounds ryegrass 
20 pounds crimson clover 
b. For Lighter Coastal Plains Soils— 
3 bushels oats 
2 bushels rye 
80 pounds ryegrass 
20 pounds common vetch 
The six basic principles for planning, establishing, 
and maintaining profitable pastures in South Caro- 
lina are outlined in the following recommendations: 
1. Plan a complete grazing system which will make 
the best use of recommended grasses and legumes to 
provide year-round grazing. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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E have many opportunities to produce bet- 

W ter food and higher yields. In spite of the 

fact that the Atlantic States use 60 per cent 

of the U. S. commercial fertilizer, we still haven't 

done a good job of making the most of our soils. We 

have potentially good soils, even though they are 
low in fertility. 

We need trainloads of pulverized limestone mov- 
ing into our Coastal Plains areas every day. There 
is nothing we could do that would help us more 
than to satisfy the lime requirement of our soils. If 
all our vegetable soils (and I would include potato 
soils) had around 85 per cent of their lime require- 
ment satisfied to a depth of 3 feet, we could grow 
two to three times as much produce per acre with 
the same amount or less commercial fertilizer. We 
would also have much better drainage, we wouldn’t 
be so concerned about irrigation, and we would 

, have less trouble with insects and diseases. This 
sounds like a big order, but there is plenty of evi- 
dence supporting this philosophy. 


Lime, Fertilizer, and Subsoiling 


We have large acreages of sandy soils which do 
not need over | ton of limestone plowed under, but 
which will respond to fertilizer applied in solution. 
These fertilizer solutions are very efficient, and if 
we can once get our experiment station workers 
studying methods of application and amounts 
needed to satisfy our crop needs, we will make some 
of our submarginal sandy lands the highest pro- 
ducing soils we have. The fault with these sands at 
present isn’t lack of water, as many suppose; it is a 
lack of air and limestone. Crops don’t root deep on 
these soils. We conducted experiments on some of 
our fine sands which were very unproductive be- 
cause they seemed to dry out. We found that sub- 
soiling these soils helped, but if we put 1,000 
pounds of ground limestone down with the sub- 
soiler, we could grow as much as we did on our 
“good” soils. .Then we put fertilizer solutions down 
16 inches and planted over them. We grew as good 
a crop of tomatoes as I have ever seen, and the 
grower told me for every $1 he took in on his own 
field, he took in $4 on these. These are things 
which some of our small growers could do. They 
are things that our 4-H club boys should try out. 


Our soil-testing services could be of much more 
value to us. Our growers should depend more on 
these tests. Not only should these tell us what to 
use to correct deficiencies, but also tell us what not 
to use. Many of our vegetable crop soils have ac- 
cumulations of soluble salts. Too few of us appre- 


Nothing we could do would help our Coastal Plains areas more than to satisfy lime requ 
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oil Tests, 
ime, and 
ertilizers 


In this notable article Dr. Tiedjens 
set out to write primarily for truck 
growers in our Coastal Plains. But 
what he says we believe will inter- 
est all other farmers as well as 
truck growers ... and all regions 


as well as the Coastal Plains. 


ciate this fact. We need better 
interpretation of these tests. No 
one should make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of soil tests un- 
less he has a fair understanding of 
the relation of weather conditions, 
soil characteristics, and crop 
needs. Our experiment station 
péople have a wonderful opportu- 
nity to give growers some real 
service through the soil tests from their farms. 


Mr. Tiedjens 


Make Soil Tests Carefully 


I don’t suppose there is one thing in our vege- 
table growing business that comes in for more criti- 
cism and argument than the “quick soil test.” There 
are several ways to look at these tests. In most 
cases, a soil test is of value only to the man who 
makes the test, because in order to interpret a test, 
one must have a lot of background experience. It 
is unfortunate that we don’t have our quick soil 
tests standardized so we could all talk the same 
language. Our soil test, as we run it, is a great deal 
of help, but does not solve all our problems. 

To start with, we must be sure that the method 
tells us what is in the soil. If our reagents are faulty, 
we are wasting our time to go any farther. The 





irements on these soils. 


By V. A. TIEDJENS 


Director, Virginia Truck Experiment Station, 
Norfolk 


manner in which the sample is taken can make the 
difference between success and failure. This is par- 
ticularly important where fertilizer has been applied 
in bands in the past. If the sample is taken through 
the band, the readings would be far different than 
when taken a foot from the band. We should have 
enough samples to be representative of the field, 

In the Coastal Plains area, our soil test gives usa 
picture of the pH reading, the lime requirement, 
the calcium and magnesium reading, and the phos- 
phorus and potash reading either in the surface soil 
or in the subsoil. When we have those readings, in 
relative terms we are ready to interpret what the 
readings mean. It is then up to some specialist to 
tell the grower what he should do to get maximum 
yields from his fields. Some of these considerations 
may be worth discussing. For instance, if the test 
shows a good pH, a good reading on everything, 
and still plants don’t grow, the first impulse is to 
say that the test is no good. But in 95 per cent of 
the cases the test is probably accurate. We dont 
test for minor elements. They may be deficient. 
However, there usually are plenty present. It has 
been my experience that from here on we have to 
draw on experience and judgment. A spade may be 
more useful in determining the trouble than the soil 
test readings. 


Four Points To Remember 

Here are four things to consider: 

1. Is the soil well drained and aerated? Many of 
our fine sandy soils are not well aerated, and I have 
seen cases where the crop leaves burned off on light 
sandy soil that had been heavily fertilized with 
manure. I picked up a handful of the soil and 
smelled of it and found it had the odor of decay in- 
stead of the sweet aroma of a well aerated soil. On 
the other hand, the subsoil was well aerated and 
had a good odor. It was a case of “surface swamp 
ing.” This condition may be common where fresh 
manure is applied to poorly drained land. Such 
soils will grow better crops with chemical fertilizer 
and lime than with manure or any other kind of or 
ganic material. 

2. Moisture may determine how well the crop 


can use fertilizer. When fertilizer is applied, there 


must be enough moisture in the soil to get the most 
good out of the fertilizer. Irrigation, of cours, 
would be good insurance. If moisture is not preé 
ent, more damage than good may result from using 
fertilizer too freely. If you like coffee with % tee 
spoonful of sugar, you don’t wan't it with 3 tee 
spoonfuls. If your plants need % teaspoon of ferti- 
lizer, you can’t help them by putting on 3 teaspoom 
fuls. People have the idea that when they use 
irrigation, they need more fertilizer. This isat 
necessarily true. It simply means that more produce 
is grown from each pound of fertilizer. 

3. Sometimes a farmer follows the soil test when 
it says his soil needs a certain element, but wont 
believe the test if it says he has plenty of that de 
ment. Recommendations based on soil tests sh 
be followed. If the soil test shows low readings, 
fertilizer recommendations should be followed. 
the readings are high, no fertilizer may be 0 
If the soil test is dependable enough to indicate @ 
need of fertilizer because of low readings, then it 
should be dependable when the readings are i 
In other words, no fertilizer should then be app 

4. Fertilizer dealers should be cooperative. Mas 
dealers cooperate closely and follow experi 
station recommendations. There are a few who! 
take advantage of a grower. Recommendatio® 
based on the soil test should be the guide. If# 
physician gives a prescription, the patient doestt 
let the druggist change ingredients or dosage. 

A further discussion of these matters will 
next month. 
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Sow Pastures; Defoliate Cotton; 


Supply Grain Storage 


fair prices, many farmers planted more cotton 
this year than they can see any way to pick 
by hand labor. This means that more farmers than 
ever will be trying out mechanical pickers this fall. 
Sumter County is typical where County Agent T. O. 
Bowen reports 10 new mechanical pickers secured 


|: response to national need and the prospect for 


by farmers this season, and there were already sev- 


eral in the county. 

With mechanical harvesting of cotton comes the 
need for defoliation. So far as I have been able to 
learn, this whole matter of defoliating cotton was 
discovered by E. E. Hall, superintendent of Clem- 
son’s Florence Experiment Station a good many 
years ago. His test plats had made such rank growth 
that he knew the cotton would rot badly before it 
opened. He had noticed that cyanamid burned the 
leaves when some was accidentally put on them 
while being applied as a fertilizer. 
So he took a hand duster, dusted 
the plats, and in a week there was 
hardly a leaf on them! The cy- 
anamid people took note of it and 
worked with him for some years 
perfecting the process and im- 
proving their material for dusting. 

Clemson’s Extension Informa- 
tion Card No. 79, entitled “Chem- 
ical Defoliation of Cotton,” car- 
ties full particulars on this subject. All county 
agents have a supply. And most agents also have a 
supply of the National Cotton Council's late bulle- 
tin on the same subject. 


When and How To Defeoliate 

The time for using cotton defoliant is not long 
off in this part of the belt. It is applied a week to 10 
days before time for picking. Applied sooner than 
that, it is liable to damage immature bolls. What is 
more serious, it may cause second growth to appear 
before picking time, and second-growth foliage is 
hot successfully killed by subsequent applications. 


Dr. W. H. Tharp, who is coordinator of federal- 
state research on this subject has this to say on the 
subject of cotton defoliation: 


When properly defoliated, cotton gives a higher per- 
centage of clean lint. The treatment also aids in insect 
control at the end of the season. It causes boll weevils 
to leave the field when the leaves are gone, reduces 
weevil carry-over, and checks damage to lint by late 
aphids, earworms, and other cotton pests. . . . Timing 
is a key factor in defoliation. All cotton plants shed 

it leaves when the bolls mature. Application of 
chemicals speeds up the natural process. It does not, 
Owever, work on immature plants nor on those which 

ve produced no bolls. The studies show further that 


Mr. Eleozer 


imting which slows up maturity in the plant—weather,_ 
insect 


Mage, or disease—will delay defoliation and 
Prevent the treatment from being effective. . . . Do not 
apply defoliants until the last bolls expected to make 
cotton are at least 25 days old.” 
Crain storage is becoming a problem in South 
Carolina. The acreages of small grain are up a lot 
M recent years. Yields per acre are up, too. And 
our largest acreage of any crop is that of corn. Corn 
‘cteage has not gone up in recent years, but the 
yield has almost doubled since the 5-point Clemson 
as generally adopted. 
We have also become considerable growers of 
, lupines, clovers, and grass seeds. 
All of these things together have created a serious 
or safe storage—something the average farm 
not have. And some of these seetls also require 
safe storage and keeping. 


At Florence the price of the farmer’s “distress 


ball last fall doubled after he safely dried and 


e, according to District Agent J. T. 





Adopt one form of progress and 
soon there’s another. . . . Mechan- 
ized cotton picking leads to defoli- 
ating stalks. . . . More corn and 
other grain per acre call for 
modern storage plants. . . . Pas- 
ture campaigns reveal some sur- 


prising money values per acre. 


By J. M. ELEAZER 


Clemson Information Specialist 


Lazar. And County Agent McLaurin tells me that 
Florence is now in the process of doubling its 100,- 
000-bushel capacity of storage. 

“Diversification calls for such facilities to make it 
work,” says Director D. W. Watkins of the Clemson 
Extension Service. In support of growing livestock, 
dairy, and poultry industries, feed grains are needed 
rather evenly the year through. Safe storage, away 
from insects and other damage, enables a farmer to 
bank on his grain and seed supply. 


Sew Pasture Early; Don’t Graze Too Soon 

Last fall was so dry few farmers got in any early 
grazing. But on the Abbeville grazing tour on a 
bleak March day, County Agent L. H. Bull showed 
over 100 farmers one farm that had plenty of lush 
grazing from mid-October right on through the 
winter for a herd of dairy cattle. It was Hannah 
Brothers farm. They got their grazing up in Sep- 
tember with irrigation. And 30 days after it was 
planted they had good grazing for their cows. Other 
grazing planted at the same time did not come up 
promptly. But when it finally did, it was caught 
by the cold winter and held back, and was not 
ready for grazing until winter was practically over, 
when we were there, five months later. 

Time for seeding winter grazing is just ahead 
now. For temporary or annual winter and spring 
grazing we are using a lot of crimson clover and 


Cotton defoliation aids both old and new methods of 
harvesting. It increases speed and betters the grade. 
The defoliant is applied 7 to 10 days before picking. 











ryegrass; also, various grain mixtures. And, of 
course, our vast acreages of Ladino clover and tall 
fescure come in then, too, where managed right. 

And talking about that last point, our pasture 
men, Woodle and Cravan, caution folks about over- 
grazing Ladino and fescue early in the season. 
These plants need to build up a good reserve of 
growth in the fall so as to carry into winter, when 
cold weather stops or retards growth. 


What Is Pasture Worth per Acre? 
This reminds me that Clemson College special- 
ists have worked out a handy method of figuring 
the value of grazing per acre when crops are har- 
vested by livestock. It is as follows: 


Animal Units Beef Cattle Dairy Cattle 


per Acre 
5 $ 50 $ 75 
75 75 112 
1.0 100 150 
1.5 150 225 
2.0 200 300 


Above values are based on 200-day average graz- 
ing period. If period is longer or shorter, value will 
be increased or decreased accordingly. 

Carrying capacity per acre should equal the num- 
ber of animal units which are in good market condi- 
tion when taken from grazing crops. This is the 
definition of carrying capacity as applied to this 
table of values. 

For example, suppose you have 10 acres Ladino 
clover-fescue pasture that grazes 10 dairy cows 
(1 cow = 1 animal unit) for 200 days. This is 
one animal unit per acre. So the value per acre of 
grazing is $150, as shown in last column under 
“Dairy Cattle.” 
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en Psat i> : 
Attractive mail boxes have been a definite project 


among the communities of Cherokee County, Ga. 


teams of farm families all over Georgia with 
four notably outstanding programs as follows: 

1. In northwest Georgia nine counties have taken 
part in a project sponsored by the Farmers Club of 
the Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce. (Tennes- 
see and Alabama-counties are also in this contest.) 

2. In north Georgia the Farmers Club of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce sponsors a project cov- 
ering 36 counties. 

3. In the Columbus area, the Chattahoochee Val- 
ley Farmers Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce sponsors a project covering 18 Georgia 
and Alabama counties. 

4. Finally, the Atlanta Journal sponsors a 4-H 
club community improvement contest that attracts 
entries from all sections of the state each year. 


CY teams of fa improvement is being done by 


What Carroll Has Done 

“Community improvement work in Carroll 
County has enabled us to reach and serve 75 per 
cent more people than would have been possible in 
working with individuals,” says County Agent Earl 
I. Sanders. When I asked him what had been done, 
he listed four items: 1) leadership among farm 
youth, women, and adult farmers; 2) better relation- 
ships among farm families; 3) better community 
spirit and more pride in the community; and 4) cre- 
ation of an organization through which information 
about agriculture can be carried more effectively 
to individual farmers. 

Next I asked Mr. Sanders to suggest some ideas 
for communities just beginning this work. His an- 
swer was: 1) select good leaders; 2) develop a yearly 
plan of work; 3) develop interesting, seasonable, 
well planned programs for meetings; 4) set up defi- 
nite community projects; 5) get the cooperation 
of everybody. 


Eight Fine Results in Troup 


In Troup County, E. T. Evans, Jr., county agent, 
listed these as some of the results of community 
improvement: 





‘ommunity Organization 
Boosts Rural Progress 


In recent months we have told how much Carolinas- 


Virginia and Tennessee farm folks like their “County 


and Community Progress Campaigns.”’ Now let’s hear 


how Georgia farm men and women work together. 


BY WALTER S. BROWN 


Associate Director, Georgia Extension Service 


1. A better balanced farming program, including 
more pastures and livestock. 

2. Improving homes, marking mail boxes and 
roads. 

3. Improving church and school grounds and 
facilities. 

4. Blue Cross hospitalization insurance. 

5. Blue Shield medical insurance. 
. Community-wide rabies vaccination of dogs. 

7. Community-wide treatment of young cattle 
against blackleg and hemorrhagic septicemia. 

8. Community treatment of hogs against cholera. 

Things that have made this program successful, 
according to Evans, are good leadership, a spirit of 
cooperation, projects of interest to all, and a natural 
center for the club, such as the school or church. 


> 


Six Rules fer Starting 

Emanuel County Agent Earl Varner said: “My 
suggestions to any group starting into community 
improvement work for the first time would include: 

1) Explain the project thoroughly and get whole- 
hearted approval of it. 

2) Obtain support of all organizations. 

3) Have each organization appoint a committe to 
serve on the planning group. 

4) Keep value of community improvements be- 
fore the people, not just the prize money. 

5) Set up goals early and appoint committees to 
carry them out. 

6) Set definite dates for hearing committee re- 
ports and measuring progress. 


Don’t Let a Few People Run It 

The report from Rabun County in North Georgia 
brought from County Agent T. M. Corn a couple of 
cautions. One mistake, he says, is to start on some 
project that most of the people don’t want. Another 
mistake is to let just a few people run all the com- 
mittees. “If you put everybody to work on some 
committee, results will be much greater than with 
just a few folks at work,” he says. Corn said he be- 
lieves that once members of a committee feel their 
responsibility, half the job is done. 

Wolf Fork community in this county won the 
top state award of $1,000 presented by the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce for improvement work 
in 1950. 


Baker Starts With Chicken Supper 


Another prize winner, Elmodel community in 


Baker County, deep in South Georgia, sponsored a 
chicken supper to begin its program of improve- 
ment. The whole community was invited, even 


though the contest which they entered was for 
4-H’ers. 

“At this supper,” County Agent W. D. Drennon 
said, “a general chairman was selected and plans 
were made for surveying the community to figure 
out what job should be done.” Committees wer 
set up and a date for another meeting was set. 


“In the beginning don’t undertake too much; 
Drennon advises. “Select things- that can be done 
with available equipment and labor. Put a time 
limit on each project. 


Cebb County Finds Four Values 

For several years Cobb County has been a leader 
in the state in getting practically all communities 
active in improvement work. 

J. H. (“Boll Weevil”) Henderson, the county 
agent, explains: “These communities put our county 
agricultural program into operation. In doing ©, 
they develop their farming, schools, churches, roads, 
telephone service, home improvement work, com 
munity beautification, and other projects.” 

Mr. Henderson outlines these four values of com 
munity improvement programs: 1) getting to know 
neighbors better; 2) learning to work together; 
3) realizing the value of organized effort; 4) de 
veloping rural leadership. 

Cobb communities emphasize the need for “get 
ting down in writing” plans they are to follow. 
County Agent Henderson showed me nine attrac 
tive booklets, each from a community, giving pt 
gram details and plans of work. 


Put Everybedy Te Work 


County Agent Mode S. McWhirter, Muscogee 
County, asked a community leader to tell the story 
of the benefits of community work. She is Ms. 
Oscar Spurlin, secretary of the Eastway Com- 
munity Club. She says: “We put everybody to 
—and we are proud of results.” One project to whi 
everybody contributed was a community house. 

Another county agent, R. H. McRae, Talbot 
County, also stresses teamwork and points out ™ 
size of the commimnity and number of families dont 
matter a great deal in final results. What even 
small group of farmers in one neighborhood can do 
by working together is shown by this report from 
17 families in Olive Branch community. In 
to setting up their own little experiment station 
testing crops and fertilizers, they report an increa# 
of 174 acres in pastures . . . 57 more tons of 
phate applied+ . . 10,800 feet of terracing - -- 9 


acres more corn. . . 255 acres in crimson clovet ++: 
48 acres in vetch and Austrian peas . . . 2,000 matt 
bushels in sweet potatoes . . . 2,600 more hent«* 
107 more cows and pigs .. . 5 new tractors. 
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Combining Atlas wheat: Tommy on tractor, Mr. Parker on combine, County Agent Morgan and son on ground, 


Instead of growing tobacco, Master 
Farmer Jim Parker decided he could 
make more by 1) good land manage- 
ment and drainage, 2) highest yield- 
ing crop varieties for his own use 
and for sale, 3) scientific timber 
management, and 4) beef cattle. 
See Miss Hill’s article on page 120. 


} py WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


of wheat per acre?” Only a few years ago 
the answer would have been a solid, “No.” 

But today, farm scientists have developed spec- 
tucular new varieties and better seeding and ferti- 
lization practices. Extension specialists, county 
agents, and other agricultural workers are advising 
famers how best to apply this new knowledge. And 
amers are putting up such a fine job that wheat 
vields—as well as corn, oats, and barley—are jump- 
ing upward. 

A good demonstration of up-to-date wheat pro- 
duction is on the James A. Parker farm, Sampson 
County. This year the Parkers made 47 bushels 
Atlas 66 wheat per acre. They did it not just on 
| “petted” acre, but on a whole field of 10 acres. 

y plant, grow, and sell certified seed wheat, 
sats, and barley. For these and other notable 
evements in farming, in homemaking, and in 
‘mmunity service, the North Carolina Agricultural 
ion Service and The Progressive Farmer have 
fecently selected the Parker family for “Master 
4m Family” recognition. For the full story of 
© woman's side of this family achievement, see 
Hill's story on page 120. 


Careful Attention Works Wonders 
t is the ‘top secret’ of the Parkers’ unusual 
mm grain production down there in one of 


our leading fluecured tobacco counties?” is a ques- 


CC AN North Carolina farmers make 50 bushels 


2 Many readers want to ask right about here. 
ell, after looking over the Parkers’ fine farm and 
ites - ’ ° 


eA 


talking with them, we believe the answer is some- 
thing like this: “They have given the same kind of 
careful thought and thorough work to raising grain 
that good tobacco farmers give to raising tobacco.” 
But the Parkers have never raised tobacco. 

Recently one of Mr. Parker’s friends asked him: 
“Jim, why don’t you raise some tobacco, now that 
prices are so good?” 

His answer was to the point: “I have never 
thought I could do as well over the years with to- 
bacco as with grain. I have never grown tobacco— 
never even learned to use tobacco.” The outstand- 
ing achievements of the Parker family prove that 
grain, pasture, and livestock farming in their sec- 
tion can be highly successful. 


It Was Rough Geing at First 

Let’s listen to Mr. Parker tell about his experi- 
ence: “Back in 1917 I inherited 35 acres from Dad. 
The rest we have bought, one tract at a time,” said 
Mr. Parker as he showed us around the farm. “Most 
of the land was in woods. All these fields you see 
were mostly in scrub trees and bushes. We cleared 
over 100 acres and grubbed out the stumps. We 
practically hewed this farm out of the woods after 
we came in here to live, and have since built our 
present home and farm buildings. Practically all 
timber for farm buildings and other uses came off 
the place.” Also the land needed building up. Mr. 
Parker made soil tests, put on lime and fertilizer, 
and started getting better crop yields. 


Drainage, Pastures, and Timber 

“That field there,” said Mr. Parker, waving to- 
ward a large field of beautiful Arlington oats, “was 
all in woods execpt 7 or 8 acres. Also, the soil was 
wet. We put in 4,000 to 5,000 feet of tile. It’s all 
leveled over now so we can use combines and other 
machinery.” Ditch banks along the road are 
smoothed so they can be trimmed with a tractor 
mower, but enough growth is left to keep banks 
from falling in. One field had Bermuda grass so thick 
Mr. Parker- could hardly get a plow through it. He 
sowed oats and then soybeans for about five years 
and finally smothered out the Bermuda grass. Now 
the field grows fine crops. 

Now the Parkers own 325 acres in all. They kept 
over 100 acres of the best timber and are using 1) 
selective cutting and thinning, 2) reforestation of 
open spots and 3) fire control. “In 1934 we set out 
5,000 longleaf pines,” said (Continued on page 132) 
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Parker family, left to right, top row: Hulon Warren 
and wife (Ann Parker), Tommy; bottom: Mary 
John, Mr. and Mrs. Parker, Gertrude. Not present 
for picture were James Robert and Harrell Cooper. 


Mr. Parker in front of his well landscaped home. 


Crain etention building. Mr. 
Parker and new vo-ag teacher, Clyde R. Weathers. 
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The Editorial Viewpoint 


Town and City People Must Be Told the Facts 


T may not be inventory time, but American 
farmers need to be taking stock. 


Census figures show that U. S. population gained 
over 19 million from 1940 to 1950. Yet the pro- 
portion of farmers in our population is lower than 
it has ever been. Farms are getting larger and 
fewer; families on farms are dropping in numbers. 
The 1940 census reported 6,097,000 farms. Latest 
figures give 5,379,000 farms—a drop of nearly % in 
the number of farms in one short 10-year period. 
These figures broadly indicate what is taking place 
even though the census definition of a farm has 
changed somewhat and 1940-1950 figures are not 
exactly comparable. 

These changes are not in themselves dangerous. 
Rather, to the extent that they speak of increasingly 
efficient farms, they mean that more people can 
work to produce more of other things—cars and 
tractors, refrigerators and radios, books and maga- 
zines, good roads, and better schools. The great 
danger lies in the decreasing percentage of farm 
voters and its political and social implication. 


If you've read or listened to the radio at all in 
these last 12 months you know what we mean. 
Urban citizens are being told that farm prices are 
too high . . . that farmers are getting rich . . . that 
the cost of living would come down immediately if 
farm prices were rolled back. You know how easy it 
is in times of unrest to stir up mass hysteria and mass 
enmity by that sort of talk. Folks who can’t solve 
their own problems are always looking for some- 
body to blame. We farm folks have sometimes been 
guilty of the same thing. 


Il 


Do you know yourself what the facts are? When 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan appeared before 
the House Committee on Agriculture recently, he 
pointed out that from 1947 to 1950— 


—Farm operators’ income fell 27 per cent while na- 
tional income increased about 16 per cent. 

—Hourly earnings of farm people dropped from 94 
cents in 1947 to 69 cents in 1950. In the same period 
wages of workers in manufacturing rose from $1.24 to 
$1.46 per hour. 

—One hour of factory labor bought 4 loaves of bread, 
1 pound of pork chops, or 7.2 eggs in 1914. In Febru- 
ary 1951 that same hour would buy 10 loaves of bread, 
2 pounds of pork chops, or 30 eggs. 

Somewhat earlier than the Secretary’s statements, 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics had re- 
ported studies on marketing margins on meat. From 
1943-46 it cost on the average 10.3 cents per pound 
to get a pound of meat from farm to retail outlet. 
In the latest figures we have, that margin had 
climbed to 22.6 cents a pound. 


Ill 


Facts of this sort all Americans should and must 
understand. Such understanding is not needed only 
that farmers may get a fair deal. If every time the 
cost of living goes up, the 84 per cent of the people 
in this country who do not farm think they can find 
the answer in lower farm prices, they are going to 
cut their own throats—and the nation’s. 

Constant hammering down of farm prices, over 
a period of years, will mean still fewer people pro- 
ducing feed and fiber. It will mean eventually less 
farm products, not more. It will mean a lower stan- 
dard of living for urban consumers, especially with 
population continuing to increase so rapidly. 

As farm folks we need more clearly to realize how 
important it is that all other groups in the nation 


get the real facts about farm income. We have too 
often failed to realize that we even need “public 
relations.” It was months after the Korean fighting 
began before our national farm organizations began 
to realize that they couldn’t serve farmers by fight- 
ing each other. 

Farm folks must realize that today as voters they 
are a rather small percentage of the national total. 
Resort to the ballot box won't solve all their national 
farm problems. A tactful, intelligent, alert program 
of public information is becoming more a necessity 
every day. A “National Farmer’s Day” might pro- 
vide one helpful opportunity for putting the farm- 
er’s side of inflation and such matters before the 
town and city people of America! 


How the Weather Bureau 
Could Help 


HERE in Raleigh up to mid-July we had one of 
the worst drouths in a generation. Many farmers 
like ourselves kept wondering just how rainfall for 
May, June, and July had compared with normal. But 
U. S. Weather Bureau reports in the daily papers 
continued simply to carry such lines as the following: 


Deficiency for the month, 2.18 inches 

Deficiency since Jan. 1, 5.02 inches 

Now a farmer in July is mighty little interested 
in what the rainfall was in January, February, 
March. That may have some interest, but mighty 
little. Also, telling the farmer the shortage or sur- 
plus in the preceding month alone—this may have 
mighty little value or significance unless he knows 
how dry it was or how wet it was when that 
month began. 

If the Weather Bureau really wants to help 
farmers, let it think a little less about the calendar 
year and talk to farmers more in terms of the crop 
year. Let it tell us every spring and summer not 
only 1) just how much too much or too little rain 
(as compared with average) we have had since Jan. 
1, but also 2) how much too little or too much 


rain we have had during the months since 
planting began. Help us here, Mr. Weatherman, 


Let’s Vote for More Research 


**HOW many of you boys have yourselves made 
over 100 bushels. of corn per acre?” 

So Dean Jimmy Hilton asked at the state 44 
meeting at State College the other day—and it wa 
amazing how many hands went up. What's the 
explanation? Research—agricultural research. Re. 
search has not only developed hybrid varieties, by 
has worked out the whole “Five-Point Program” of 
liberal fertilization, closer spacing, and wiser gql. 
tivation that is fast doubling corn yields in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


Recently we saw a tobacco field ruined by black- 
shank. If that disease had appeared there 20 years 
ago, it might have swiftly ruined our whole tobacg- 
growing industry. Why won't it do so now? Because 
of research — agricultural research. Research has 
developed the resistant variety growing right along. 
side the nonresistant variety we saw ruined. 

Farmers need more research in all lines of agi- 
cultural effort. On Nov. 3, North Carolina farmers 
will vote on the question of letting the state collect 
5 cents more a ton on all fertilizer and feed tanes, 
the money to be used to provide more research 
under the wise direction of North Carolina State 
College and USDA. Let’s make that vote unan- 
mous. It will pay! 


Costs — High and Going Higher 


THIS editorial was written by a farmer. Ten years 
ago he took a badly run-down farm and set out to 
make a living on it. Fertility had to be put back 
into the soil, fences had to be built, pastures started, 
herds established, and a whole complement of ma- 
chinery added. Most farmers will be in agreement 
with this farmer’s.comment of the fix we are in: 
“As the year unfolds we are beginning to realize 
that 1951 is perhaps the most expensive year yet to 
experience. Farm costs are high and getting higher. 
Much of the income from high prices of things we 
sell is soon gone as farm and living expenses are 
paid. Our cash expense overhead is increasing and 
may cause trouble to many of us when prices de 
cline or major crop failures occur. Capital needs of 
present-day farming are at an all-time high; big it 
ventories are necessary. The pressure on us to 
a success of every undertaking on the farm ’ 
greater than ever. What the ultimate outcome wil 
be, none of us knows.” 





EPTEMBER once again brings “Labor 

Day”—a day when the whole nation pays 
tribute to labor. That is to say, to urban labor. 
But there is no trace of recognition or tribute 
to a prior form of labor—the labor of farmers 
who produce the food and fiber without which 
neither urban labor nor urban business could 
survive for a day. 

For several years The Progressive Farmer 
has urged Congress to set apart a “National 
Farmers’ Day.” Such a day would give a fine 
opportunity for clearing up just such town- 
and-city misunderstandings about farm prices 
as are discussed on this page. : 

Such a “National Farmers’ Day” need not 
be a compulsory legal holiday with banks and 
business closed, but it could be observed on a 
voluntary basis wherever farm agencies and 
organizations joined with other groups of our 
population in recognizing the invaluable part 
American farmers play in our national life. 





Now Let’s Have a “‘National Farmers’ Day” 


Agricultural colleges, the Farm Bureau, Grange, 
county agents, home demonstration clubs, 
vo-ag and home ec teachers—all could join in 
preparing suitable once-a-year programs. These 
programs should be designed 1) to promote a 
better general public recognition of the needs, 
problems, and importance of the country’s 
farm population and 2) to recognize and honor 
the national, state, and local achievements 
of farm men, farm women, and farm _ boys 
and girls. 

Why indeed should we not have a “Na 
tional Farmers’ Day” each year? And since 
the South is the most predominantly agricul- 
tural section of America, why should not our 
Southern Senators and Congressmen—includ- 
ing our own Congressman Cooley, chairman of 
the House Agricultural Committee, and Senator 
Ellender, chairman of the Senate Agricu 
Committee—now take the lead in promoting 




















such a tribute to our farm people? 
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CRIMSON CLOVER AND RYE GRASS ON 
BERMUDA GRASS SOD. 


seEV-C 


‘GROW ee 


Watch V-C Fertilizer grow the 
best crop of grain your farm ever pro- 
duced! Buy your V-C Fertilizer now and 
apply it at seeding time. This fall, 
watch your crop make quick, vigorous 
growth, developing sturdy plants with 
strong root systems that resist winter 
injury and hold your soil against ero- 
sion. Next spring, watch your whole 
field thrive with healthy plants which 
are loaded with big yields of high- 
quality grain. 


Prerreer > 
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LADINO, FESCUE AND CRIMSON CLOVER. 


FALL-SOWN SMALL GRAINS FOR GRAZING 


Famous for Crop-Producing Power and Easy-Drilling Quality 


V-C Fertilizers are manufactured in 
various analyses so that there is a 
V-C Fertilizer for every crop on every 
soil. Each V-C Fertilizer is a rich, mel- 
low blend of better plant foods, prop- 
erly balanced to supply the needs of 
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Your pastures begin to produce bigger yields of better 
quality grazing, when you begin to use plenty of V-C 
Fertilizer. 

Whether you are seeding grazing crops this fall—or top- 
dressing growing pastures— your V-C Agent can supply you 
with the right V-C Fertilizer for your particular pasture 
program. 

Fall application of V-C Fertilizer produces an abundance 
of succulent, green, nutritious forage, rich in proteins, min- 
erals, vitamins and other nutrients. Grazing this high- 
quality, appetizing green forage, dairy cows increase milk 
production and meat animals rapidly put on valuable weight. 

When you use enough V-C Fertilizer, you not only pro- 
duce more and better grazing. You also extend your grazing 
season—thus getting many extra grazing days. By produc- 
ing low-cost, high-quality, green feed, which animals can 
harvest, V-C Fertilizer saves labor and reduces expensive 
barn feeding. 


Start now 


fo give your pastures 
V-C Fertilizer! 


"a - Place your erder today! 
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the crop for which it is recommended. 
Tell your V-C Agent you want the 
right V-C Fertilizer for each crop you 
grow. See what a big difference these 
better fertilizers make in your yields 
and your profits! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SABZII j4iod4 yA 





Never neglect a 
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leg scratch 


The tiniest injury can become infected. 
Never take a chance. Always use 
BAND-AID, the only adhesive band- 
age that gives you Johnson & Johnson 
quality. 


Always look for the name 
on the box 


100% 


BAND-AID means MADE BY 


Goluenafohmron 


STERILE 
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Don’t Lose 
Cotton Money 


If you missed “Don’t Sell 
Cotton in the Dark” in our 
last issue, better turn back 
and read it now. In any case, 
let Mr. H. G. Connolly tell 
you how to save money. 


R. H. G. Connolly, officer in 

charge of the cotton classing 
office in Raleigh, is a sincere, con- 
scientious man with something on his 
mind. It bothers him. His face grows 
serious and his eyes look puzzled 
when he thinks about it. 

We went to see him to talk about 
this thing that bothers him. “What's 
eating you, Mr. Connolly?” we asked. 

“It’s just this!” he exploded. “Why 
aren't cotton farmers taking advan- 
tage of the Smith-Doxey cotton class- 
ing service? Every year they fuss 
about cotton prices and yet just be- 
cause they don’t take advantage of 
this service, they fail to get as high a 
price as they could get. They literally 
throw away thousands of dollars 
every year!” 

“Well, what’s at the bottom of all 
this?” we probed. “Where are the 
farmers falling down?” 

“They're falling down in two ways. 
Some of them even fail to get their 
cotton sampled and classed so they'll 
know 1) what they have to sell and 
2) how much they should get for it. 
Others do have their cotton classed; 
they receive their green Smith-Doxey 
cards telling them what grade of cot- 
ton they have and then they fail to 
demand the full price their particular 
cotton should bring! . . . I just can’t 
understand it!” 

We looked at Mr. Connolly sympa- 
thetically and waited for him to 
go on. 

“Here’s what they should do,” he 
continued. “When a cotton farmer 
takes his cotton to the ginner, he 
should tell Mr. Ginner that he wants 
his cotton sent off to the cotton class- 
ing office in Raleigh (if he lives in 
North Carolina or Virginia), or to Co- 
lumbia (if he lives in South Carolina). 
When we receive his cotton we 
handle it with great care and class it 
to the very best of our ability. We 


| need a 6-ounce sample, 3 ounces 


taken from opposite sides of the bale. 
We classify the cotton usually on the 
same day the sample reaches us, so 
the farmer should receive the green 
card within a very few days. 

“Now when he gets this green card 
and sees the grade and staple of his 
cotton, he should watch out for mar- 
ket reports to see what the various 
grades are bringing. Then he can go 
to a buyer—and he’s ready to bargain. 
Instead of taking whatever the buyer 
feels like giving him, he can bargain 
something like this: 

“Bill, what are you paying for Low 
Middling 1 1/16-inch staple? I have 
10 bales of that grade.” 


“How do you know you have 10 bales 
of that grade?” The buyer asks. 


“I know because my ginner sent a 
(Continued on page 139) 
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Your Local Alemite Dealer 


Offers These 


Fall Values! 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AHOSKIE—L. S. Jermigan & Sons 
Whedbee Equipment Company 


ALBEMARLE—E. C. McManus Co. 
Stanley Hardware 
Stanley Tractor Co. 


ASHEBORO—Farm Implement & Supply Co. 
D. W. Holt & Company 


ASHEVILLE—Asheville Truck & Tractor Co. 
Blue Ridge Truck & Tractor Co. 
Farm Equipment Co. 
Farmers Federation 
Lancaster Equipment Co. 
T. S. Morrison & Co. 


AULANDER—Cooke Truck & Implement Co. 
BOILING SPRINGS—C. J. Hamrick & Sons 
BURLINGTON—Coble Hardware Company 
CANDOR—Farmers Implement Co. 
CARTHAGE—Carthage Truck & Imple. Co. 
CHADBOURN—Wooten Tractor Co. 


CHARLOTTE— A & M Farm Equipment 
Godley Brothers 
Little Hardware Co. 
CHINA GROVE—General Farm Equip. Co. 
CLINTON—The Britt Corporation 


CONCORD—Concord Tractor & imple. Co. 
Lowrance Implement Company 


DALLAS—Summey Hardware Co. 
DERITA—Puckett’s Farm Service 


DUNN—Johnson Cotton Company 
McLamb Farm Machinery Company 
Purdie Equipment Company, Inc. 


DURHAM—4J. C. Markham & Sons 


DURHAM R-3—Durham Tractor & Imple- 
ment Company 


ELIZABETH CITY—Farmers Supply Co. 
Neece Tractor Company 


ELKIN—Hinshaw Implement Co. 


ENFIELD—S. Pierson Company 
J. C. & H. M. Whitaker 


FARMVILLE—Farmville Implement Company 
The Turnage Company 


FAYETTEVILLE—M & M Truck & Tractor Co. 
Vause Farm Equipment Company 


FOREST C!iTY—George H. Blanton & Son 
Lee R. Robbins 


GOLDSBORO—Dillon-Bell Implement Co. 
) 4 . Edgerton 
Johnson Sherman Company 


GREENSBORO—Baldwin-Garrett Company 
Greensboro Farm Equipment Company 
Guilford Farm Supply Company, Inc. 
Piedmont Farm & Equipment Company 


GREENVILLE—Greenville Equipment Co. 
Hendrix Barnhill Equipment Company 
R. F. McLawhorn & Son 


HENDERSON—Farm Tractor & Equip. Co 
Legg-Parham Company 


HENDERSONVILLE—Farmers Federation 
Francis-Wright 
Hunter Tractor Company 
Lancaster Implement Company 


HIGH POINT—Beeson Hardware Company 
HILLSBORO—Coleman & Laws Company 
KERNERSVILLE—H. L. Clark Company 


KINGS MOUNTAIN—Community Implement 
& Supply 
KINSTON—L. Harvey & Son Company 
West Machinery Company 
LANDIS—Landis Hardware Company 
LAURINBURG—Butler Tractor & imple. Co. 
Farm Implement & Truck Company 
LEXINGTON—Lexington Hardware Co. 
Mann Implement Company 
LUMBERTON—Johnson Cotton Company 
Lumberton Implement Company 
MARION—Sain Tractor Company 


MOCKSVILLE—D & M Harvester Co. 
Martin Bros. 
Mocksville Implement Company 
Rankin-Sanford Company 


MONROE—Griffin Implement Company 
Monroe Hardware Company 
Walters Implement Company 


MOUNT AIRY—WMidriff Hardware Company 
MOUNT GILEAD—W. C. Parson 
MOUNT HOLLY—Massey-Clark Hdwe. Co. 
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NEWTON—Corriker Implement Company 


OXFORD—Lyon Winston Company 
Morton Sherman Implement Company 


PEMBROKE—Pembroke Implement Co. 


PILOT MOUNTAIN—Pilot Mountain Imple- 
ment Company 


PINK HILL—T. A. Turner & Company 
PLYMOUTH—The Etheridge Company, Inc. 
RALEIGH—Job P. Wyatt & Sons 


RED SPRINGS—Auto Service Center 
McKeithan Hardware Co. 


REIDSVILLE—Hopkins & Moore Supp! 
Roberts Harvester Company por & 
Williams Trull Company 


ROANOKE RAPIDS—Rosemarry Farm Imple- 
ment Company 

ROCKINGHAM—Land Tractor & Truck Co 

ROCKY MOUNT—Dillon-Weaver Imple. Co. 


J. S. Gorham Hardware Company 
Naco Farm Supply Store 


SALISBURY—Southern Implement Co. 
SANFORD—Holt Supply Company 
SCOTLAND NECK—Farmers Hardware Co. 


SHELBY—Dedmon Livestock Company 
Farmers Supply Company 
O. E. Ford Company 
Hardin Truck & Tractor Co. 
Lutz-Yelton Company 

SILVER CITY—Clapp Bros. Implement Co. 


STATESVILLE—Piedmont Farm Equipment 
Company 
Sample-Winters Co. 
Statesville Implement Company 


TARBORO—Long Supply Company 
Marrow-Pitt Hardware Company 
Pitt Implement Company 


THOMASVILLE—Davidson Farm Equipment 
Company 


TROY—Miller Tractor Company 


WADESBORO—Early-Hurst Implement Co. 
Little Truck & Tractor Company 
Fred T. Teal 


WASHINGTON—MacKenzie Equipment Co 
WELCOME—Welcome Oil Company 


WHITEVILLE—R. F. Hall & Son 
Marks Truck & Tractor Company 


WILLIAMSTON—Lindsley Ice Company 


WILMINGTON—R. F. Hall & Son 
Marks Machinery 


WILSON—Swicegood Farm Machinery Co. 


WINSTON-SALEM—Forsyth Farm Machinery 
Company 
Houser-Joyce Implement Company 
Twin City Implement Company 
Winston Truck & Tractor Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIKEN—Aiken Tractor & Implement Co. 
Neilson Implement Company 


ALLENDALE—Dicks Motor Service 


ANDERSON—Anderson Hardware Co. 
H. W. Wilder 


BARNWELL—C. F. Molair & Sons 
BENNETTSVILLE—Usher Hardware Co. 
BISHOPVILLE—N. J. Laney 
CALHOUN FALLS—S. F. Sherard 
CAMDEN—Shiver Implement Company 


CHARLESTON—Charleston Farm & Home 
Supply 

CHERAW—Cheraw Truck & Tractor Co. 
Whitner-Irwin Company 


CHESTER—Sandifer Farm Machinery 
CLOVER—Clover Implement & Truck Co. 
COLUMBIA—Palmetto Farm Equipment 


CONWAY—Farmers Supply Company 
Johnson Cotton Company 


DARLINGTON—Sansbury Tractor & Imple- 
ment Company 


DILLON—Dillon Company 
Dillon Tractor & Implement Company 
Dillon Truck & Tractor Company 


EASTOVER—Sim A. Parrish 
ELLORAE—Arthur Hardware Company 


ESTILL—Harper Truck & Tractor Co. 
Ward Chevrolet Co. 


FAIRFAX-—Fairfax Tractor & Implement Co. 


FLORENCE—Planters Equipment & Supply 
Company 
Turner Implement Co. 
GAFNEY—Bonner Brothers 
Cherokee Farm Equipment Co. 
Smith Hardware Company 


GRAMLIN—Henry Gramlin Company 


GREENVILLE—Greenville Implement Co. 
Greenville: Truck & Tractor 
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GREENWOOD—George M. Davis Company 
Farm Equipment Company 


HARTSVILLE—Fox Equipment Company 
Hartsville Tractor & Equipment Co. 


HEATH SPRINGS—Bridges Brothers 
HEMINGWA Y—Stuckey Brothers 


JOHNSON—Herlong Implement Company 
Johnson Implement Company 
y. E. Edward Company 


KINGSTREE—D. C. Brown 
Rogers Motors & Tractor Company 


LAKE CITY—Johnson Cotton Company 
LANCASTER—Lancaster Impie. & Truck Co. 
LAURENS—Naco Farm Supply 

LORIS—J. D. Duncan 

MANNING—McLeod Motor Company 


MARION—Atchinson-Ponation & Imple. Co. 
Harvin Auto & Implement Co. 


MT. CROGHAN—Taylor Farm Imple. Co. 
MULLINS—Mullins Truck & Tractor Co. 
NEWBERRY—Johnson McCrackin Co. 


ORANGEBURG—Edisto Wagon Company 
Mutual Wholesale Company 


PAGELAND—Edwards Tractor Company 
RIDGELAND—Goldie-Chapman Company 
ROCK HILL—Rock Hill Farm Equipment 
ST. GEORGE—W. C. Pearcy Company 


SPARTANBURG—Motors & Tractors 
Smith Implement Company 


SUMTER—Both-Boyle Livestock Company 
McLaurin-Nettles Company 


TATUM—C. M. Stewart 
UNION—Jordan Farm Equipment 
WALTERBORO—W. C. Pearcy 
YORK—York Tire Store 


VIRGINIA 


BEAVER DAM—Jones Bros. Implement Co. 
BURKEVILLE—Bradshaws Garage 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—H. M. Gleason & Co. 
CHASE CiITY—Spaulding Equipment Co. 
CHATHAM—Whitehead Company, Inc. 
CHILHOWIE—The Vance Company 


CULPEPPER—-Browning Tractor & Equip- 
ment Company 
Gill Implement & Truck Company 
Hoffman Implement Service 
A. W. Mitchell & Company 
Waters & Company 


DAYTON—Dayton Farm Supply Company 
EMPORIA—W. T. Tillar Company, Inc. 


FARMVILLE—Taylor Forbes Equipment Co. 
Tractor Equipment Company 


FRANKLIN—Steinhardt Equipment Co. 


FREDERICKSBURG—M. S. Chancellor 
A. W. Mitchell & Company 


GLOUCESTER—-Gloucester Equipment Co. 
GORDONSVILLE—Gill-Ware Hardware Co. 


HARRISONBURG—M. Early Equipment Co. 
J. 0. Stickley & Son, Inc. 
Whitesel Brothers 


HERNDON—Humme & Robinson 
LEWISBURG—Lewis Supply Company 
LEXINGTON—Harper & Agnor 
MANASSAS—Herbert Bryant, Inc. 
MARSHALL—Marshall Feed & Supply Co. 
MATHEWS—L. M. Callis & Sons 
MONTROSS—Farmers Supply Store 


MT. HOLLY—Murphy Seed Service 
Robert Murphy 


NEWPORT NEWS—W. L. Gleason Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK—Bell Equipment Company 
Todd Company, Inc. 
White Farm Supply Company 


ORANGE—Gill Farm Machinery Compan 
A. W. Mitchell . - 


PENDLETON—Walton-Wood, Inc. 


PETERSBURG—Livesey Motor & Equip. Co. 
Ritehie’s. Hardware Company 


PURCELLVILLE—Whitmore & Arnold 
RICH CREEK—Tri County Equipment Corp. 


RICHMOND—Buhrman & Sons, Inc. 
Mcintyre Implement Company 


ROANOKE—Baker Brothers 
SCOTTSVILLE—Nelson Tindall, Jr. 
STAUNTON—T, Pp. Byers Implement Co. 
SUFFOLK—Deal Farm Implement Company 


TAPPAHANNOCK—Chernock Implement & 
tuck Company 


THE PLAINS—Farmers Exchange Company 
TOANO—R. K. Taylor & Son 
WAKEFIELD—Dudiey S. Robertson Co. 
WARRENTON—Gill Implement & Truck Co. 
WARSAW—A. W. DeLano & Son 


WINCHESTER 
—Borr Orchard & Farm Suppl 
Cl. Brumbach & Sons, Inc. ead 





New 2-Piece 
Alemite “Dyn-0-Lever” 


® Portable Loader with Lever-Type | 
land Gun 

© Fits 25 or 35 th. Bucket 
New 2-piece unit. Loads 
guns direct from orig- 
inal containers with 
easy push-down action. 
“Economy” Lever-Type 
Hand Gun snaps right 
on to loader valve... 
fills with a few quick 
strokes. It’s 
Alemite Model 
7185-F. 


| Now.at yor (nyplement- Dealers / 
ALEMITE 















New Alemite Heavy Duty Gun! 
® Develops 10,000 Ibs. Pressure ~ 
® Positive Spring Primi 
© Full One Pound Capacity 

Easy lever action with long operating 
handle and precision steel linkage! Posi- 
tive delivery of all pressure gun greases 
assured by heavy priming spring be- 
hind neoprene follower. Follower rod 
disappears after filling. Complete with 
pipe extension, coupler and loader fit- 
ting. Ask for Alemite Model 1056-SE. 












































® Rolls Anywhere! 
Over Rough Floors, 
Up and Down Steps 


Alemite “711-A” 
High Pressure & 
Lubricator 


© New, Exclusive 
Non-Tip Design 
© Power Unit 


aranteed for 
27 Months 


Attached to 
an air com- 
pressor, this 
fully port- 
able Alemite Lubricator 
brings all the advan- 
tages of Service Station lubrication 
methods right into your farm yard or 
machinery shed. Pumps direct frem 
25, 35, or 50 lb. pails for clean, quick 
mess-free delivery from barrel to bear- 
ing. Try it! 
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Alemite “Triple Safe” 
’ Motor Oil 
Only Motor Oil with CD-2 


@ Keeps Motors Cleaner 
® Resists Heat Better 
Available in Alemite Mo- 
tor Oil alone! This pat- 
ented additive compo- 
= nent provides an endur- 
ing oil film that means increased protec- 
tion for all vital parts. Keeps engines 
clean. Minimizes or prevents corrosion. 
Ask for it and save! 










Alemite Farm Pressure Gun Lubricant 
Now Fortified with Amazing AO-1 
© Has Greater Stability 

® Resists Corrosion, Prevents Wear 
Exclusive with Alemite Lu- 
bricants—AO-1 retards oxida- 
tion. Resists heat. Clings to 
bearings. Does not separate, 
oxidize or harden. Makes Ale- 
mite lubricants cheaper to use 
because the lubricant film 
lasts longer. Insist on it! 
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Werld’s Leader in Farm Lubrication JAR NER 
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GENUINE ALEMITE FITTINGS 
Tops in Design... Quality... Service 
© Case Hardened Body 
® Exclusive Wide Sealing Angle 
Original equipment on 80% of all 
farm machines! All of these fittings 
are genuine Atemite fittings —origi- 
nated by A.emite, perfected by ALE 
MITE to give you a better 
fitting for every need. In- 
sist on them. Ask for the 
genuine ALEmITE! 





4 
A PRODUCT OF 


Alemite 


‘ 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 28 


Top Quality at Low Cost! 
Alemite “Economy” Lever Gun 
© Gives up to 7,000 Ibs. Pressure 
® Angle-Coupler Reaches Deep-Set 
Fittings Easily 

Easy to fill and operate. Handles any type 
of pressure gun grease. This economy fa- 
vorite is low in price, long in service and 
highly practical all year ’round. It’s Alemite 
Model 4024-C. 






New Portable 

“Red-A” Bucket Pump 

® Oval Shaped Bucket 
Holds 27 ibs. of Grease 

© Up to 3,500 Ibs. Pressure 

® Easy One-Hand Operation 
Allows rapid, easy 
greasing — any- 
where on the farm. 
Flexible 6-ft. hose 
withstands 12,000 
lbs. pressure, ap- 
plies grease di- 
rectly to grease 
fitting or couples 
onto the “Dyn-O- 
Mite” hand gun. 
Ask for Alemite 
Model 7136. 






















New Detachable 
~Dyn-0-Mite® Hand Gun 


®@ 10,000 Ibs. Pressure with Easy, 
One-Hand Operation 
@ Can Grease 55 Bearings with- 
out Reloading . 
When detached from hose, 
it gives you one man op- 
eration, all pressure lubri- 
cation, anywhere on the 
machine, in any weather. 
Snaps onto “Red-A” Buck- 
et hose for quick reloading 
or volume delivery direct 
from the bucket pump. 
Ask for Alemite Model 7132. 





New High Pressure 
Alemite Farm Utility Pump 

© Fits into 25-lb. or 35-Ib. Buckets 

® No Transferring of Grease 
Quickly builds pressures up to 3,000 Ibs. 
Delivers ample shot of lubricant per 
stroke. Complete 
with 6 ft. high-pres- 
sure hose and 
hydraulic 
coupler. 
Cover seals 
tighttokeep 
out dirt. It’s 
Alemite 
Model 
7152-A, 





Your copy of the new catalog ‘*Better Lubrication 
for the Farm.’ Available at your implement deal- 
er‘s or just mail this handy coupon today. 


Division, Stewart-Warner Corporation 


Dept. B-91, 1828 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il. 
Send me free copy of the new Alemite Farm Catalog. 








STEWART 
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EGGLAC 
PELLETS 


Even industrious hens 
need an appetizer...a 
production booster. 

Egglac containing 
Methio-Vite is the answer. 
This nutritious, supple- 
mental feed wakes up 
lazy appetites and gets 
your hens to lay more. 

It pays to feed Egglac 
because Egglac helps 
you get high year ‘round 
production and greater 


feed Csccush 





egg profits. 


NOON TIME 
IS EGGLAC 
TIME 











MASTER 


MASTER 






M7 
FEEDS! 


VY 


MIX 
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egg mash — 


FOR FULL EGG 
PRODUCTION 


ALL THE EGGS your flock is bred 
to produce... that’s what you want! 
Full egg production is the key to high 
egg profits. 
A sustained, high rate-of-lay takes 
careful planning and sound manage- 
ment, but above all you must feed 
enough quality mash. You must sup- 
ply your hens with the balanced nutri- 
ents to support their ability to lay. 
Master Mix Egg Mash and Your 
Dealer’s Brand made with Master Mix 
Laying Concentrate are both quality 
mashes. Either one can provide the 
protein richness and vitamin fortifica- 
tion to keep your flock health and pro- 
duction at peak levels. Keep one of 
those quality egg mashes before your 
pullets at all times...feed them 
enough for full egg production! 





Your Master Mix dealer has 

a useful Egg Record Card. 

Ask him for one or write us. 
It’s free. 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


(of Tennessee) 
Memphis, Tennessee 


EGG 
MASH 











September Pasture Reminders 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr.- 
N. C. State College 


EPTEMBER is a big pasture month. Don't let other 

things crowd out your pasture jobs. 
most, September is pasture-sowing time in much of North 
Carolina—early September in the Piedmont and late Sep- 
tember in the Coastal Plain. Here are four hints: 


First and fore- 





1. Finish up seedbed fine and firm for a good stand. Leave the field smooth 
so it won't be hard to mow later on. 


2. Inoculate clover seed with the right culture. 


make it stick to the seed. 


Use syrup and water to 


3. Use plenty of fertilizer. That’s the key to success with pastures in this 


region—plenty of fertilizer. 


4. Cover seed very lightly. Anything over % inch is too deep for most pasture 


seeds. Don’t bury ‘em—plant ’em! 


September is probably our most unpredictable month, usually our driest, 
but sometimes the wettest. This means these three things: 

5. Plant early before it gets too dry or too wet. 
6. Prepare to graze lespedeza, soybeans, Sudan, kudzu, etc., when you 


need them. 
month. 


Don’t expect too much growth on your old pastures this 


7. Finish your haying the first chance the weather gives you. 
This is the last call for sowing temporary grazing mixtures if you 
expect any winter grazing from them. So— 
8. Sow small grains at double the normal rate, add 15 to 20 pounds crimson 
clever, and fertilize as you would do to make 75 bushels of corn. 
9. Add some ryegrass, if you aren't afraid of getting it scattered all ove 


the place. 


10. This is a good time to spray curled dock. About a pound of 2,4-D per 
acre will take it out without hurting the clover too much. See your county 


agent for details. 


11. Pastures should go into the winter in good shape if they’re to be good next 
year. Topdress weak sods and clip weedy ones. 
12. Watch for army worms. They can do a lot of damage before you know it. 

See your county agent for control measures. 

The fellow who has done a good job on his pastures already has his 
reward. In North Carolina he'll also be due an award soon. The “Green 
Pastures” committees in the various counties are awarding letters of achieve 
ment and “Green Pastures” plaques. Are you eligible? If you aren't, you 
probably don’t have all the good pasture it would pay you to have. 


Defoliating Cotton: Why, How, and When 


°° S it worth while for farmers who 
hand-pick cotton to defoliate?” 
We asked three specialists, Wil- 
liam E. Meek, (senior agricultural 
engineer, Stoneville, Miss.), E. C. 
Westbrook, (agronomist, Georgia Ex- 
tension Service), and A. N. Andrews, 
(cotton improvement specialist, Ala- 
bama Extension Service) this ques- 
tion. Here is a summary of the 
answers they gave us. 


Why Defoliate? 

1. Defoliation lets sun in and al- 
lows freer movement of air causing 
faster drying and opening of bolls. 
Picking may begin as much as two 
weeks earlier. This reduces boll rot in 
rank cotton and reduces fiber and 
seed damage, especially in damp 
weather. 

2. Farm labor prefers to pick defo- 
liated cotton. The cotton is easier to 
get to. They can pick more. There 
are fewer insects. Pickers can start 
earlier in the morning because of less 
dew on plants. 

3. Defoliation checks insects. Boll 
weevils have been known to leave 
defoliated fields. It reduces percen- 
tage of locks infested with weevils 
and robs late broods of food for 
wintering. It also permits easier and 
earlier stalk cutting. It prevents 
damage to open cotton by aphid and 
late leafworm infestation. 

4. Defoliation may improve grade. 
Defoliation causes cotton to open 
earlier. This allows earlier picking 


and reduces hazards from bad 
weather. Pickers also get less trash. 


What Defeoliant To Use 

1. Use a dust containing calcium 
cyanamid. If it is properly applied to 
mature, healthy plants, leaves will 
shed in 5 to 10 days. 

2. From 25 to 30 pounds per acte 
will do a good job if evenly distrib- 
uted. Each leaf must be covered. 
Less than 20-pound rates have not 
been satisfactory. Rates above 40 to 
45 pounds may cause leaves to dry 
so rapidly they stick and do not 


fall off. 


When To Apply and How 

1. Applications made 25 to 30 days 
after last top bolls are set will not 
lower grade or reduce yield. This is 
usually when about 10 per cent of 
bolls are open. 

2. Plants need to be mature and i 
healthy condition, not wilted. 

3. Make applications late in after- 
noon when dew is predicted, or early 
in morning when dew is present 
(Presence of dew is necessary fo 
good results.) Under dry wea 
conditions wait until after a showet 
or rain. Then nightly dews will come. 

4. Cyanamid dust may be app 
with any dusting machine that wor 
successfully with insecticides. Air 
planes may be used in large 
Tractor- or mule-drawn dusters a 
best for applying dust to small 
when plants are not too tall. 
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FOR SEASONS WITH HAPPY ENDINGS 


..-Dearborn-Wood Bros. Crop-Savers ! 


Now, the fall season’s climax approaches. Your experience tells you rather 
closely, as crops mature, what each field should yield. But only efficient 























PUTS BONUS BUSHELS IN THE TANK! 


Famed as a grain-getter, the Dearborn-Wood Bros. Combine 
is built to meet the challenge of these help-scarce, high-goal 
times. Tune in on grain savings with a handy knob—that’s 
how you adjust this combine’s cylinder speed to fit the crop. 


Over 16 square feet of rasp bar cylinder surface, for thor- 
ough threshing. Extra large four-section straw rack, with 
the capacity to make this six-foot-cut combine perform like 
a “twelve-footer” inside. 


It’s a small grain, soy bean, lespedeza combine —it’s a 
sorgo, clover, small seed combine. You'll doubly appreciate 
Dearborn-Wood Bros. Combine design, for harvesting high 
value seed and grain crops you can’t afford to waste or damage. 





The next time you’re in town—see your Ford Tractor dealer, 
your Partner in Production. Discuss your harvest problems with 
him, swap ideas on ways to meet stepped-up goals. Remember, too, 
that he is equipped and ready to give you top flight mechanical 
service—good workmanship —genuine pafts. As your Partner 
in Production, he is, more than ever, a good man to know better. 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION © Birmingham, Michigan 





harvesting equipment, able to harvest your crops cleanly, will confirm 
your judgment. Dearborn-Wood Bros. Crop-Savers are built to deliver 
the bonus bushels and reward the extra effort, extra hours, extra hopes 
you’ve invested. That’s the way to get seasons with happy endings. 


THE CORN-SNAPPING FAVORITE! 


Here’s the machine to put your high-value corn crops 
efficiently in the wagon—up to 10 acres daily. It’s the 
Dearborn-Wood Bros. Corn Harvester, built for farmers 
who prefer to feed unhusked, snapped corn. 


This is the harvester with the snapping bar, to pick 
growthy corn clean, reduce shelling, clear trash fast. Adjusts 
readily to snap everything from tall, open pollinated to top- 
yielding hybrids. Its gentle-acting snapping rolls are easy 
on the corn. 

Light draft—this Corn Harvester challenges all the others 
for corn-saving efficiency and long life. The Dearborn-Wood 
Bros. Corn Harvester is featured by your nearby Ford 
Tractor dealer! 






FARM EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT 1951 DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 


MEANS BETTER WORK 
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Some of my fence was put up 


in 1912 and is still here 
after 39 years of service’’ 





@ Mr. Hodges’ diversified operations on his 1,700 acres include raising 100 
head of Hereford and Angus cattle, and marketing 300 hogs annually as 
well as raising pecans, peanuts and corn. Mr. Hodges’ farm has 300 acres 
of permanent pasture, 400 acres for field crops and 1,000 acres in woodland 
pastures. Successful operation of such a layout requires a lot of fence, and 
Mr. Hodges’ choice has always been U-S-S American Fence. 

Here are Mr. Hodges’ reasons: “I was raised behind American Fence, 
ever since I was a boy. My daddy used it, and I have never found any- 
thing to beat it for long life and good service. Some of this fence was put 
up in 1912 and it is still there after 39 years of service. Buying good fence 
is the biggest savings a man can make.” 

You'll find American Fence always does the job good fence should do, 
and its long service life means its annual cost is low. If your U-S-S Dealer 
cannot supply you immediately, it will pay you to wait for the best in 


fence... U-S-S American. 





The famous U-S-S Label on products made of steel is 
your guarantee of quality. The dealer who sells these 
products displays the U-S-S Emblem prominently. He 
sells the best . . . U-S-S American Fence‘and Tenne- 
seal V-Drain Roofing. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 














AMERICAN FENCE 
LU. TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 
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Peanuts being harvested in semidried condition from windrow with a Lilliston 
combine. One of the boys on the sacker carriage is along just for the ride. 
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as manufacturers claim that one man can handle all work at the sacker. 


By Joe A. Elliott 


R. Goober, a stubborn nut to get 
out of the ground, has been 
“taken in” by modern combines. 


For years, standard practice was to 
plow cut peanuts, shake dirt off by 
hand, stack on racks for a curing 
period, then haul to a stationary rig 
for threshing. Under best of condi- 
tions, this four-job harvest took from 
30 to 35 hours of man labor per acre 
of peanuts. Mechanization of shak- 
ing and windrowing cut this figure to 
from 13 to 22 hours. Combining has 
been the next great labor saving step. 


In trials last year mechanized har- 
vest was along three lines: 

1) A once-over combine job in 
which green peanuts were dug, 
shaken, picked, and bagged. 2) Pea- 
nuts plowed, shaken, and windrowed 
in one operation, combined from 
windrow a short time later in semi- 
dried state. 3) Same as No. 2 except 
peanuts left in windrow for thorough 
drying and combined from windrow. 


Labor requirements on direct from 
ground combining were cut to 
around four man-hours per acre. 
Where plowing, shaking, and wind- 
rowing were one operation and com- 
bining another, total harvest hours 
averaged out a little better than 9 to 
the acre. Where green or semidried 
peanuts were harvested they had to 
be artificially dried to a safe-keeping 
moisture content. 

An experimental peanut drying 
house in use at Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton, is 
also used for lupine seed, 
corn, oats, cotton, cotton seed, 
and other high moisture 
crops. The folks at Tifton 
found, too, that tobacco cur- 
ing houses could be adapted 
to drying peanuts. They use 
forced air of a temperature 
no higher than 100 degrees F. 
Peanuts of 40 per cent or 
higher moisture content were 
brought to below 9 per cent 
in 36 to 72 hours. From 7 to 
9 per cent moisture is consid- 
ered satisfactory for storage. 

Ed Komarek, manager of 
Greenwood Plantation, Thom- 
asville, Ga., reported good re- 
sults from drying green pea- 
nuts in seed corn driers. Pea- 
yuts were dug and windrowed 





Turner shaker, equipped with a windrowiné 
attachment developed at Georgia 

Plain Experiment Station, piling six row® 
peanuts together for combine harvesti™® 


with mechanical shakers one after- 
noon and combined the next day. 
Using forced air at 100 degrees, pea- 
nuts were saved which tested 91 per 
cent germination. With more experi- 
ence, Mr. Komarek says he thinks 
peanuts can be mechanically dried 
to get up to 95 per cent germination. 

A big advantage of mechanically 
harvesting peanuts is the shortening 
of time nuts are in ground after ma- 
turity. Unfavorable weather at this 
stage often cause sprouting and “con- 
cealed” damage. 

Losses in harvesting at Tifton Sta- 
tion were less from combined pea- 
nuts—181 pounds per acre to 227- 
than through hand methods. Figures 
were for runner peanuts yielding 
about 1,500 pounds an acre. The 
227-pound loss was from _ stacking 
only. Farther losses occurred in pick- 
ing the old way. 

Many growers like the fact that 
combines scatter vines back on the 
ground. When plowed under these 
vines add to organic matter, nitro- 
gen and potash content of the soil. 
Some studies show peanut vines 
turned under to be worth $9 a ton 
in added fertility. 

Peanut combines generally cover 
from 1 to 2 acres an hour, depending - 
on condition of vines. They can be 
pulled with two-row tractors. A 
number of manufacturers now have 
combines ready for field trials. Mass 
production and competition should 
work toward lowering the price. 
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TWO FAMOUS NAMES BECOME ONE 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
THE B. F. AVERY & SONS CO. 


NOTICE: TO ALL FARMERS AND TO ALL FARM MACHINERY DEALERS 
*Of Particular Interest to Users and Dealers of B. F. Avery Products and Minneapolis-Moline Products. 


By a vote of the stockholders of both com- 
panies, the B. F. Avery & Sons CoMPANY 
and the MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE COMPANY 
were merged into ONE LARGER and stronger 
MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE COMPANY — effective 
March 1, 1951. 

The 125 years of pioneering experience of 
the B. F. Avery & Sons Company and the 85 
years of progressive experience of MINNE- 
APOLIS-MOLINE in the farm machinery field 
are now consolidated for the purpose of better 
serving, both now and in the future, the 
owners and dealers of both B. F. AVERY and 
MM products. 

Both Avery and MM products are now 
backed by one of the largest, most experi- 
enced, and most progressive firms in the farm 
equipment industry. 

Plans call for the full operation of all 
facilities. The Avery plant will eventually 
be scheduled for the production of its full 
share of the complete MM line. 

The 1951 production schedules of both 
lines will be completed to the extent that 
materials are available. 


Zuality Control \W MIM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 









pe BAe 


The basic MM policy is to keep all em- 
ployees on the job, and offer them opportu- 
nities for advancement. 

The basic MM policy with regard to dealers 
is to offer its contracts to those now handling 
either or both lines wherever they meet the 
standards essential for the purpose of giving 
good sales and service facilities to the farmers 
in their communities. 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE COMPANY is recog- 
nized as a pioneer of progress in the farm 
machinery industry. 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE is famous for the 
way it serves its farmer customers with parts 
and service through established neighborhood 
dealers. 

Farmers, everywhere, can now buy B. F. 
AVERY and MM products with complete con- 
fidence and assurance of CONTINUED PARTS 
SERVICE in the years ahead. 


xx«* 


Please write us about your needs during 
the coming seasons. Progress will always be 
our watchword. 




















LAKE STREET PLANT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS- 
MOLINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


st 











MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE’S 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 





HOME OFFICE OF THE MINNEAPOLIS- 
7? MOLINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





INTERNATIONAL MARKET 


Strategically located division offices of Minneapolis-Moline and 
of the former B. F. Avery & Sons Company promptly serve the 
thousands of Dealers and Distributors who in turn serve owners 
of MM and Avery equipment with skilled mechanics and genuine 


replacement parts. 


Through the years ahead, the MM trade-mark, symbol of long- 
life dependability and highest quality farm equipment, will identify 
your neighborhood MM Dealer. He is the vital link in the nation- 
wide organization serving Agricultural America . . . the backbone 
of our economic security, and system of free enterprise. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE DIVISION 
HEADQUARTERS Atlanta, Ga. e- 
Columbus, Ohio ¢ lias, Texas @ 
Fargo, N.D. © Hopkins, Minn. © 
Kensas City, Kans. © Lovisville, Ky. 
© Memphis, Tenn. © Omaha, Nebr. 
© Peoria, Ill. © Salt Lake City, Utah © 
Stockton, Calif. 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE BRANCHES 
AND TRANSFER POINTS 

Aberdeen, S. D.'@ Abilene, Texas @ 
Amarillo, Texas © Billings, Mont. © 
Bismarck, N. D. © Crowley, La. @ 
Denver, Cole. © Des Moines, lowa 
® Dodge City, Kan. ¢ Grand Forks, 
N. D. © Great Falls, Mont. ¢ Havre, 
Mont. ¢ Homestead, lowa © Koko- 
mo, Ind. ¢ Lansing, Mich. © Lexing- 
ton, Ky. © Los Angeles, Cal. ¢ Madi- 
son, Wis. © McClure, Ohio © Minot, 
N. D. © Montgomery, Ala. © Nash- 
ville, Tenn. © Oklahoma City, Okla. 
® Portland, Ore. ¢San Antonio, 
Texas © Sidney, Nebr. © Sioux Falls, 
S. D. © Spokane, Wash. © Springfield, 
Me. © Wichita, Kan. © Wichita Falls, 
Texes 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 

OF CANADA, LTD. 

Division Headquarters 

Regina, Sask. ¢ Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Branches, Transfer Points 

Brandon, Man. ® Calgary, Alta. @ 
Grande Prairie, Alta.® Lethbridge, 
Alta. © Rosetown, Sask. © Saskatoon, 
Sask. © Edmonton, Alta. © Swift Cur- 
rent, Sask. © Yorkton, Sask. 


U. S. AND CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Mid-Atlantic States: 
Frick Company, inc., 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
New oe Pp heir: Nebile.Relici Ma- 
chinery Inc., West Lebanon 
ra lh ee Beal . 
Ce., Inc., Berlin 
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Ce., Cambridge 

West Central Montana—Missevia 
mM Ai Ce., Di A 

Eastern Ontario— Waterloo Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Waterloo 

Western Ontario— Melfort Equipment, 
ltd., Fort Frances 

British Columbia— Mars hall-Wells 
(Westminster), Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C. 





EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS IN THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTRIES 

Algeria, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Columbia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Ecuador, England, Egypt, France, 
Greece, India, iraq, tran, Israel, Italy, 
lebanon, Mexico, French Morocco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicara- 
gva, Pakistan, Panama, Perv, Philip- 
pines, Union of South Africa, Sweden, 
Syria, Uruguay, Venezuela 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
ARGENTINA, S. A. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 








COMO AVENUE FACTORIES OF THE MINNEAPOLIS- 


MOLINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














AVERY PLANT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS- 
MOLINE CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Chevrolet’s POWERZ 


automatic transmission = 





brings a new kind of diving 
to the low-price field 






You’re about to take a “discovery drive” in a 

Powerglide Chevrolet.,Y¢u start the engine, 

slip the control lever into “Drive” position 
. and your “work” is done! 





There’s no clutch pedal to push... 
nothing to do with your hands but steer the 
car. When you want to go, you press the 


SSO 


Joke toffe in Stride ‘- 


/ 


accelerator. When you want to stop, you 
press the brake pedal. 


In less time than it takes to tell about it, 
you’re the complete master of this thrilling 
new way to drive. 


And what you enjoy most is the wonderful 
sensation of velvet velocity . . . a smooth, 
unbroken flow of power from Chevrolet’s 
exclusive “‘power team’”* of big 105-h.p. 
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valve-in-head engine with Hydraulic-Hushed 
valve lifters, Powerglide automatic transmis- 
sion, and EconoMiser rear axle. 


Only Chevrolet, of all cars near its price, 
brings you this special combination that 
eliminates all “‘steps”.and “‘surges”” between 
speed ranges. Yet a Powerglide Chevrolet 
costs the least of any no-shift car. 


In fact, a Powerglide Chevrolet costs little 
more to buy—and in many instances even less! 
—than other low-priced cars with standard 
gearshift! 


Discover the thrill that is Powerglide. Your 
Chevrolet dealer cordially invites you for a 
drive. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


Crise the highways! 





The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
allustrated is dependent on availability of material) 
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By 
JOHN MecKINNEY 


M first, shoot me!” Every way 
you turn, beautiful pictures beck- 
on. Why? You live on the farm. 
Okay, you new camera fan, so you 
want to indulge in America’s most 
popular hobby — photography. Load 
that new camera. Aim. Fire! 
Just look at the targets: that basket 
of puppies . . . your brother driving 


the cows down the lane . . . Sis in her 
gaduating organdy . . . the sheep 
gazing beside the pond . . . your best 
pal on a horse . . . Old Prowler with 


his tongue panting . . . Baby Joe half- 
buried in a slice of watermelon . . 
Uncle Jack coming in with gun and 
game... Mother gathering her favor- 
ite roses . . . eight pigs, just got here, 
gtting breakfast . . . Dad aiming 
through a horseshoe to beat you a 
game... making a snow man... Tiny 
Sue feeding a lamb with a bottle. . . 
people in the fair midway . . . batter 
up, home run .. . hay harvest . . . boy 
and girl rowing on the pond .. . the 
big fish that didn’t get away . . . your 
home to be printed on your 1951 
Christmas card. 


Recently I had opportunity to chat 
with the big game hunter, Berry 
Brooks of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Brooks 
was just back from his latest safari in 
Africa where he had shot thousands 
of beautiful still pictures of jungle ani- 
mals. With gun, this hunter shoots 
oly those animals needed for museum 
specimens, and an occasional lion that 

become a maneater; but with 
camera, he shoots great herds of wild 
tattle and dozens of lion, zebra, and 


elephant. 


The Brooks way of shooting sug- 
gests a way that might be adopted by 

's on our Southern farms: Shoot 
only animals badly needed for meat or 
fur, and those animals that are proving 

umful. Instead, carry that camera 
with you and “shoot” everything that 
meets your fancy. For this kind of 
shooting you need to buy no license— 

te isno game warden. Your pocket- 
book and the photo store are the only 

g limit. Your hunting pals are never 
gun-shy when they see this kind of 
gun in your hands. And your wood- 
land friends go right on living. After 
you have tried the camera for awhile, 
tmay kick more fun your way than 
gunpowder. 

There’s no end to it. Just keep 
shootin’. That’s how today’s great 
‘amera artists started. Probably right 
OW you are out for just a little fun. 

tegardless, here are a few illus- 
Pointers to help you get those 
800d pictures. 
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The farm is a natural place to make pictures. You have unlimited background and plenty of subject matter. 





























You Can Shoot Good Pictures 


Illustrated by Al Ellis 


Photo by Lawrence Todd 





Keep lens clean. 
Use soft cloth. 


Frame pictures 
with trees. 





Don’t have everyone 
gazing into camera. 


Shoot when daylight is 
strong, 10 to 3 o’clock. 





Pose strong action 
to look reol. 





Have a center 
of interest. 


Keep sun to 
back or side. 


Get low, shoot Dad’s 
portrait against sky. 





Study all magazine 
pictures for ideas. 


Alert animals before 
shooting. 


Hold sheet to 
light faces. 





Balance your 
picture. 





Avoid cluttered 
background. 





Hold that cam- 
era steady. 





Avoid double expo- 
sure, turn film after 


each shot. 





Don’t chop off 
heads or ankles. 





How to buy better work clothes 
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To enjoy free arm and body movement, 
be sure the jacket you buy is cut oversize 

across the chest. Insist on blanket 
lining throughout, and be certain lining is 


stitched to body of coat to prevent sagging. 
That’s the way Blue Bell jackets are made. 


Get dungarees with front, back and seat 
in proportion to leg and waist sizes, 

so they won’t bind. Look for cross sewing 
and no-scratch rivets at all strain 
points...and “Sanforized” on the label. 


Get all these “better work clothes” 
features. Buy work clothes 
identified by the Blue Bell 
Qualitag. It guarantees you 
the best made, best fitting 
work clothes you can buy— 
or your money back! 
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| 4-H’ers Get New Ideas at VPI 







Virginia 4-H Short Course officers are (left to right): Bobby Merriman, 
Henry County, second vice president; Edgar Paul Robinson, Bedford, third 
vice president; Roxanne Rogers, Frederick, secretary; Dale Hyatt, Lee, 
first vice president; Daniel Brubaker, Franklin County, president, 


By Gene Moody 
Assistant Editor, VPI 


HE 1951 Virginia 4-H Short 
Course was better than ever! 
This year, for the first time, naming 
winners of several state contests was 
a feature of the short course. Many 
4-H’ers went home with awards. 
On a county basis, Franklin club- 
bers had their full share of honors— 
seven state winners, four to receive 
trips to National Club Congress, and 
a team composed of Judy and Janet 
Flora on poultry consumption to 
compete at the Northeastern Poultry 
Exposition in Harrisburg, Pa. Win- 
ners of the trip to Chicago from 
Franklin are Bobby Newbill, field 
crops; James Bowman, poultry 
achievement; Peggy Ingram, garden- 
ing; and Pauline Starkey, safety. Two 
Franklin countians were named to 
head state 4-H organizations. They 
are Daniel Brubaker, president for 
the 1952 short course, and Mrs. Elsie 
Turner, president of the state adult 
4-H leaders’ organization. 


Champs Train More Champs 

Wilda Jean Adams, Frederick 
County, a former~state winner in 
leadership when the award was a 
watch, returned to win the contest 
again and a trip to National Club 
Congress. The top dairy foods dem- 
onstration team, Nancy Shiflett and 
Nancy Jean Van Pelt, Rockingham, 
were trained by the 1949 winners, 
Mary Driver and Jo Ellen Bodkins, 
of the same club, Clover Hill. 

Three of this year’s delegates to 
National 4-H Club Camp in Wash- 
ington, D. C., were elected officers 
for the 1952 short course. In addi- 
tion to Daniel Brubaker, they are: 
Roxanne Rogers, Frederick, secre- 
tary; Bobby Merriman, Henry, sec- 
ond vice president. Other officers 
are Dale Hyatt, Lee, first vice presi- 
dent, and Edgar Paul Robinson, Bed- 
ford, third vice president. 

Other Chicago trip winners are: 


J. E. Pigg, Henry County, and Ed- 
ward Colley, Charlotte, tops in the field 
crops contests; Nancy Craig, Chester- 
field, gardening; Rebecca Bradbury, 
Powhatan, canning; Joyce McCormick, 
Appomattox, clot hing achievement; 





Nancy Sydnor, Amelia, dress revue; 
Nadine Beverly, Dickenson, laundry; 
Dan Carson, Appomattox, dairy achieve 
ment; Irene Stoneman, Henrico, girls 
record; Paul Henry Kings, Madison, and 
Joe M. Pruett, Tazewell, both winners 
in the meat animal contest; David Shir- 
ley, Page, tractor maintenance; Betty 
Huzek, Henrico, food preparation; Edna 
Mae Trader, Westmoreland, home im 
provement; and Bill Ramsey, Albemarle, 
sheep shearing. ; 
Organize a 4-H Band 

A new feature of the short course, 
which may become a regular feature, 
was the organization of a 4-H band 
Six of the Nelson County delegation 
brought band instruments with them, 
Then, through the cooperation of 
James A. Schaeffer, VPI band direc 
tor, who lent instruments to other 
4-H’ers, and Charles Mabon, assist- 
ant student director of the VPI band, 
who offered his services as director, 
14 club members formed a band 
They entertained at “Talent Night” 

The short course delegates played 
host to ECA and International Farm 
Youth Exchange delegates. They 
were Peter Tovborg Jensen, fam 
youth advisor from Denmark; Miss 
Myunt May, farm youth worker from 
Burma, and Bruce Patterson, young 
dairy farmer from Denmark. 


Take Care of Your Freedom 

In an interview, Jensen described 
the United States as “not a countty, 
it’s a world,” and said his most vivid 
impression of this country was the 
free system of education. He praised 
United States educators for not ty 
ing “to make every pupil conform t 
a pattern.” He also had a word of 
advice. “Take care of your freedom, 
but learn the responsibilities that 9° 
with it.” He said delegates he had 
come in contact with are “the finest 
of ambassadors for world understané 
ing.” Jensen was a host in Den 
to Virginia’s 1949 IFYE delegate, 
Kent Loving, Fluvanna. 

Red-headed Bruce Patterson, who 
will spend about three months living 
on farms in Virginia, warns 
citizens not to think they “have # 
monopoly on Democracy.” The SI 
Course delegates voted to continue 
the IFYE project in 1952. This yea! 
delegate. is Franklin Wilson, Au 
gusta, who went to Lebanon. 
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Homemade Hydraulic Dump Wagon 
saves labor at Harvest Time 


Despite Texas heat, Marfak lubricant does 

hot melt down or drip off but sticks to bear- 

ings, seals out grit and dirt and provides 

Positive lubrication. That’s why Mr. Louis 
nke uses Marfak on all his machines, 

factor, truck and car. There’s no better 
ticant made. 


iT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 
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Mr. S. J. McCandless of Ralls, Texas, oper- 
ates 1,743 acres of cotton, maize and wheat, 
has over 200 head of cattle. He, too, is a Marfak 
lubricant “fan,” like so many others in Texas 
and in the South. Marfak stays on the job in 
hot weather, which causes other lubricants to 
melt down and run out of the bearings. 


Hydraulic power operates this novel 
homemade dump wagon. Louis Zinke 
(right), prominent farmer near Yoakum, 
Texas, demonstrates his “corn hopper” as 
Texaco Man Arno Rudolph looks on. Havo- 
line Motor Oil has kept Mr. Zinke’s tractor 
engine in good condition for 19 years! This 
great oil outperforms not only Premium 
but other good heavy duty motor oils. 


OUIS ZINKE, who farms 200 acres 
L near Yoakum, Texas, has found 
new ways to harness gasoline and hy- 
draulic power to eliminate back-break- 
ing, time-consuming labor. 

He designed and built the hydraulic- 
powered dump wagon shown at left. 
At harvest time a load of corn from the 
field is dumped onto an elevator which 
hoists it into the barn. 

Mr. Zinke has also developed an ef- 
fective hydraulic-powered “tree shaker” 
for his pecan grove. This shakes the 
pecans off the trees. He then uses a 
hydraulic scoop to gather the nuts. 

Mr. Zinke has discovered that it pays 
to farm with Texaco Products. 


With three self-propelled combines, Forrest Cam- 
eron and his son-in-law, Bill Coyle, combine 
9,000 acres of wheat from Texas to the Dakotas 
every year. On their farm near Enid, Okla- 
homa, and en route, they use Texaco Products. 
Picture shows Mr. Elmer Williams, driver 

for Texaco Man E. S. Blanton, delivering a 
tankful of Fire-Chief, the gasoline with supe- 

rior “Fire-Power” for low-cost operation. 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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~ THIS SEEDER PAYS FOR ITSELF 
IN SEED SAVED EVERY 90 ACRES 


FOR EXAMPLE 





Because the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeding Method helps more seed to germinate and 
grow, you get a better stand with half or less the usual amount (and cost) of seed. 
The example above shows how this saving counts up, It shows how seeding the 
Brillion way cuts seed cost $6.75 per acre .. . or $337.50 for every 50 acres seeded, 





Cut your seed cost in half with ‘this Brillion sgiiead ae 


QRDINARY seeding methods scatter 
or bury several times the amount of 
seed needed for a good stand. Seeding 
too deep, or in a lumpy seedbed ... 
where some of the seed falls in air pock- 
ets ... cuts down germination, It wastes 
good seed , . . high-priced seed . . . that 
could just as well seed other acres. 


The Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder helps 
you get what you pay for in seed 7. . a 
high percent of germination, It places 
the right amount of seed within the top 
half inch of soil, in a well prepared seed- 
bed where more of it can germinate and 
send up good healthy seedlings. 


The front roller crushes lumps ahead 
of the seeder; the seeder meters out the 
seeds required for a good stand; and the 
rear roller gently firms the soil for fast 
and sure germination. All of this is done 
in one operation. The Brillion Sure-Stand 
seeds grass and legumes at the same time. 


a 
THE BRILLION SURE-STAND 
GRAIN DRILL — Drills grain, 
fertilizes, pulverizes, seeds grass 
+ ++ all at one time, 


oMENGie 





THE BRILLION PULVI-MULCHER 
Pulverizes, harrows, mulches and 
pocks. Crushes lumps. Builds a 
deep, fine seedbed. 


Comes in three sizes: 10'8”, 8’, and 5'4” 
rolling width, 

Every year can be “a good grass year” 
with a Brillion Sure-Stand Grass Seeder. 
Why deny yourself the advantages of the 
proven Brillion Sure-Stand Seeding prin- 
ciple . . . and the money it can save you 
in seed? Thousands of farmers have paid 
for their Sure-Stands with the seed saved 
on only two days’ use, See your Brillion 
dealer ... or write for complete illustrat- 
ed folder describing the Brillion line. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
Dept.SG 9-9 ¢ Brillion, Wisconsin 


Lalion 


SURE-STAND SEEDER 


“TUCKS EACH SEED TO BED — 
IN THE TOP HALF INCH OF SOIL.” 


THE BRILLION PULVERIZERS. 
Available in single, double and 
triple gang models; and a wide 
voriety of widths. 
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FFA Chapter Doings 


Are you looking for good ideas for your group? 
. Here are brief reports of what FFA 

chapters in Carolinas-Virginia are doing. . . . 
Why not interest your group in 


trying out some of these successful ideas? 


North Carolina 

GAIN playtime has ended for 

thousands of FFA members in 
North Carolina who get a vacation 
from their farm duties by attending 
one of the two FFA camps in the 
state — White Lake Camp, Bladen 
County, and Tom Browne Camp, 
Buncombe County. White Lake 
Camp was the first FFA camp opened 
in the South. Approximately 6,000 
FFA members in North Carolina at- 
tended the two camps this summer. 


Here we report FFA activities by 
counties and chapters: 


Beaufort County, Bath Chapter: Has 
a record of which any chapter might be 
proud. In the last 
13 years it has had 
24 State Farmers 
and 8 American 
Farmers. Russell 
Gaylord, a former 
chapter president, 
is now teaching 
vocational agricul- 
ture in the state. 
The chapter slogan 
is “Plan Your Work 
and Work Your 
Plan.” 


Chatham Coun- 
ty, Goldston Chap- 
ter: Set these goals 
for its supervised 
farming program 
for each boy to: 


1. Have one or 
more _ production 
projects. 

2. Plant cover 
crops. 

3. Have soils 
tested; use recom- 
mended fertilizers. 

4. Make plans and agreements with 
parents. 

5. Carry on related farm shop work. 

6. Enlarge home gardens. 

7. Improve home orchards. 

8. Use recommended methods in con- 
trolling insects and diseases. 

9. Carry on supplementary jobs. - 

Durham County, Oak Grove Chapter: 
Sowed schoo] lawn and built school bus 
station for Ruritans. 


Durham County, Bethesda Chapter: 
Operated two pig chains in cooperation 
with Durham Monarch and Kiwanis 
clubs. . . . Painted 50 mail boxes. . . . 50 
boys took a farm tour. .. . Gave comedy 
skit entitled, “Farm of Broken Men.” 

Johnston County, Selma Chapter: 
Held a chapter corn contest with 28 
boys taking part. 

Lee County, Greenwood Chapter: 
Planted 1,000 trees in forestry plot. 
Jonesboro Chapter: Added three regis- 
tered calves to FFA calf chain and 
beautified forestry demonstration plots. 

Orange County, Aycock Chapter: 
Started FFA pig chain; landscaped agri- 
cultural building layout; and refinished 
classroom desks. 

Person County, Helena Chapter: Built 
and sold a tractor trailer for $200 profit. 
Bethel Hill Chapter: Members took part 
in a rat-killing contest and killed over 
1,000 rats. 

Surry County, Pilot Mountain Chap- 
ter: Took a chapter tour. . . . Erected 
52 mail box stands in community. .. . 








“We want you to be the very first 
one to try our new swing!” 















Put on national FFA exhibit. . . . Es 
lished 40 farm shops on farms of mem 
Bers. . Made over 100 home j 
provement projects. 


South Carolina 


All South Carolina Future Farm. 
ers and Young Farmers are justly” 
proud of their attractive official mage 
azine, “South Carolina Young Fane 
er and Future Farmer”—also admired: 
by others. In livestock shows, fairg 
and other cooperative activities” 
South Carolina FFA’ers have madea 
fine showing for their training. 


Allendale County, Fairfax Chapter: 
Made a record that can’t be beaten in 
raising broilers, 
Loe ma built a 

chick-cap 
brooder “a 
school shop; got 56 
chicks and ended 
up with 56 broi- 
ers weighing an 
average of 28 
pounds at 10 weeks 
of age. Different 
boys were assigned 
to feed- and 
after the chicks= 
each day. Every 
baby chick made 
an excellent broiler 
for their Father- 
Son banquet. 


Barnwell County, 
Blackwell Chapter: 
Started a move to 
increase corn yields 
by a corn-growing 
contest. ... n 
Still made 978 
bushels per acre to 
capture first place; 
Frank Martin, 74.9 
for second; and Truett Templeton third 
with 58.3 bushels. . Average yield, 
58.5 bushels. . . . This year they aim to 
better the records. 

Jasper County, Ridgeland Chapter: 
With Edwin Floyd taking the lead in 
growing purebred Duroc hogs, other 
members took part and now they have 
a successful hog chain. 

Hampton County, Yemassee Chapter: 
Secured a plot of ground from the 
school built hotbeds and _ cold- 
frames ... and grew 165 square feet 0 
wilt-resistant tomato plants and 15 
square feet of pepper plants. . 
bought good seed sweet potatoes from 
Edisto Experiment Station; grew @' 
planted slips . . . and planted 5,000 Bi- 
color lespedeza plants on several farms. 


Orangeburg County, Holly Hill Chap- 
ter: FFA’ers and Young Farmers joi 
in their first annual livestock show; @&% 
hibited prize-winning beef calves 
hogs; provided hilarious entertai 
and served barbecue. 

Spartanburg County, Landrum C 
ter: FFA boys and Young Farmers ® 
a school shop and added shop tools 
equipment, including a sanding achil 
and pipework tools. 


Virginia 

The big event of the year for 
ginia FFA boys was their 
convention at VPI June 18 to 
(Continued on page 34) 
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s wife may not know a gasket from a 
tappet when you’re talking about mechani- 
cal parts, but you can count on her to spot 
car value every time. 

This is probably because women are the 
purchasing agents in most homes. They’re 
used to comparing values. They shop around 
until they’re satisfied they’ve found the 
best car for the money. 

In this very realistic approach to car 
buying, women see advantages and ‘dis- 
advantages that a man may never think of. 
On this page we show a few of the things 
that women usually look into. 


~ 


\ What every husband 


should know: - - 


‘ 


abOUL ChOOSINE A NEW Car 


just by feeling an upholstery fabric, your wife can tell 
a lot about it. We’d like to have her examine the mate- 
rials and workmanship of Plymouth interiors, comparing 
them with others in the lowest-priced field—or even with 
the high-priced cars. 


you know women’s hats! That’s why women like high 
door openings and doors that swing wide open. And 
because they are generally shorter than men, women like 
chair-height seats. Among the three leading low-priced 
cars, only Plymouth has them. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Equipment and trim subject to availability of materials 


women think of safety for the children. They like 
the fact that Plymouth’s inside door handles pull upward 
to open the door. Also, in Plymouth four-door sedans, 
the rear doors can be locked from the inside by simply 
pressing a button down. 


There are many other Plymouth features that appeal to 
women, especially the smooth new “Safety-Flow Ride.” 
You have to take this ride to appreciate it. Why not call 
your Plymouth dealer? He’ll arrange for a demonstra- 
tion. Then be sure to take your wife along. 


Plymouth 
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Store 14 Von of Frozen Food 


...in This Farm-Size Freezer That Saves You up to $150 





(O IMAGINE! WITH THIS BIG 15-CU-FT. WIZARD 








NOW YOU CAN ENJOY this big 15-cu-ft. 
farm-size freezer at the price of a small 
one! See for yourself if this giant 1951 
Wizard isn’t $100 to $150 less than other 
nationally advertised freezers with sim- 
ilar features. And you'll love it! 


Compact 9-cu-ft. model only $294.95 


EASY TO REACH — EASY 10 STORE your 
frozen foods with Wizard’s ‘‘lift out” stor- 
age baskets! New, extra-dense Fiberglas 
insulation permits 15-cu-ft. storage in floor 
space of most 11-ft. freezers. 


THIS “FAST-FREEZE” COMPARTMENT freezes 
90 pounds quickly at 42° below freezing! 
Provides scientific processing of your meats 
and vegetables for safe long-term storage. 
Assures flavor-fresh foods months later. 


AND WERE EATING 
LIKE KINGS, TOO... FRESH FOODS 
THE YEAR ‘ROUND ! 


YOU GET THESE EXTRAS without extra cost 
with this 15-cu-ft. Wizard: (1) Frost-O- 
Fold Kit to correctly package over 200 
lbs. of food; (2) $300 Food Seneggecme Pol- 
icy; (3) 5-year Protect’on Plan 

on freezing unit. All for only $389°5 
(239518) Inet. Fed. Tax 


FINGER.TIP FT, with Wizard's counter- 
balanced lid! Stays open at any angle. No 
smashed fingers. Safe for children. Auto- 
matic light. Spring type handle: has its 
own lock and key. 


5-YEAR PROTECTION POLICY goes with this 
world-famous Tecumseh freezing unit that 
is the heart of your Wizard freezer. Mil- 
lions in use prove the dependability of this 
hermetically sealed unit. 





BEFORE YOU BUY SEE WHY WIZARD IS AMERICA'S 
FASTEST GROWING LINE OF ANE 











New Interest in 4-H Clubs 


South Carolina 4-H clubs are growing because of 


their helpful and interesting activities. 


. Here 


we report by counties what 4-H clubs are doing. 


Abbeville—Presented series of 
Negro minstrel shows throughout 
county to stimulate interest in 4-H 
club work and to help raise money. 


Aiken—Club members had their 
eyes examined through cooperation 
of health department . . . out of 28 
girls examined, 2 girls needed glasses 
... plans now being made to have 
them fitted. Staged a square 
dance attended by 318 members, 
parents, and friends . . . sold sand- 
wiches and cakes for the “cake 
walks” .. . raised $100 for camp im- 
provement—and all had fun. 

Allendale—Held annual parent-4-H 
member supper with about 400 
members and guests present. . . 
proved to be a high light of year’s 
4-H program. . . . Gave a radio pro- 
gram on “Parents’ Part in 4-H Work.” 

Barnwell—In a posture clinic, each 
girl was weighed, measured, and 
checked for body alignment, head, 
shoulders, chest, abdomen, back, 
hips, knees, ankles, feet, and posture 
positions . . . followed by exercises 
to correct poor posture. 

Cherokee—Boys and girls took part 
in many forms of recreation, includ- 
ing folk games, square dancing, 
group singing, swimming, softball 
and other games .. . also enjoyed 
fruit suppers, picnics, parties, and 
4-H camp... . A rule of club is that 
one new game must be learned at 
each monthly meeting. . . . 75 boys 
set out 1,000 Bicolor lespedeza plants 
on their farms for wild bird feed. 

Dillon—Four-H members met in 
the Dillon Health Improvement Club 
with parents as special guests. . . . Ex- 
aminations by health officer showed 


FFA Chapter Doings 
(Continued from page 32) 

attended by over 1,000 FFA’ers and 
vo-ag teachers representing 213 local 
chapters. Here are reports of out- 
standing local activities by counties 
and chapters. 


Augusta County, Spottswood Chap- 
ter: Held church attendance contest; 
pest eradication campaign; made con- 
tribution to a central foundation at UN 
he ei rs to show interest in world 
peace. . Held school community fair, 
with over 900 exhibits and demonstra- 
tions on fitting and showing farm ani- 
mals, tractor > Bel and carpentry. 


Bland County, Bland Chapter: Mem- 
bers are practicing what they learn in 
class about successful livestock ‘raising. 

. Keeping good beef cattle, sheep, 
and hogs on their home farms and learn- 
ing to select the better animals to keep 
or buy. . . . Ben Hale Muncy, who won 
top rank at the Atlantic Rural Exposi- 
tion last year and high rank in state 
FFA livestock judging, gives these three 
suggestions for becoming a good live- 
stock judge: 

1. Study basic livestock judging in 
class—lectures, books, pictures, etc. 

2. Go out and actually practice judg- 
ing at every opportunity. 

3. Take part in calf and hog shows 
and sales at fairs. 


lack of proper diet 
tional movie on “The Food You Did 
Not Eat” was shown and instruction 


given in good food for health. . , # 


Held a “talent show” 
tending . . . tickets sold to help raise 
camp improvement fund . . . pro 
gram included folk dances, stunts, 
choruses, instrumental and vocal] 
music, tap dancing and readings . , . 
local leaders trained the cast. 

Greenwood—Members planted Bi- 
color lespedeza plants on home farms 

. planting demonstration held at 
each club . . . plants set on grounds 
of each school. 

Kershaw—Held demonstrations on 
“Wild Flowers and Shrubs Found in 
South Carolina” . learned names 
of common flowers and how to iden 
tify them . . . members are collecting 
wild flowers to mount, identify, and 
exhibit at county fair for prizes. 

Lancaster—Set 72,000 Bicolor les- 
pedeza plants as part of 4-H wildlife 
and conservation program of each 
club . . . also are raising quail. 

Marion—Made hookworm survey 
of 35 members—7 found infected and 
treated under direction of county 
health officer . . . causes discussed 
with parents and pit privies installed. 

Spartanburg—Prepared and pre 
sented a radio broadcast on 
4-H’er.” .. . Put on a “talent night” 
program, clearing $60. . . . Several 
members sing on county council of 
farm women chorus... . 
ents’ Night” with typical 4-H meet 
ing; fashion show with girls modeling 
dresses they had made; put on radio” 
skit; served refreshments to 108; and 
made radio program recording. 


Halifax County, Clover Chapter: bell 
e 
Roost — 


earned a Progressive Farmer a 
> ws el bull calf from Quail 


with 800 at” 


“A Good 


Held “Par 


Farm, grew him out and used him to. 


improve dairy cattle in community, and _ 


now after several years’ use, placing 
in another community in county 
similar improvement. 


tinue dairy cattle improvement. 


Henry County, Spencer-Penn Chap- 
ter: Fought forest fires as members 

“Keep Virginia Green” forest fire fight- 
ing crew. . Sponsored a farm movie 
at local drive-in theater. . Provi 
school needs of an underprivileged thir 
grader. . . . Members buying purebre 
beef heifers to start own herds. 

Roanoke County, Andrew Lewis 
Chapter: Set 25,000 Bicolor lespedez@ 
plants this spring and helped two large 
farmers set 10,000 more. . Other 
wildlife work of boys done in commu- 
nity won $50 in cash and other prizes 
given by members of the Isaac W 
League. . . . Work with veteran rai 
students to repair farm machinery. - 
Made new labor saving equipment. . 
Chapter president, Tommy Fi 
helped Ike F. Mullins, a Navy v 
rebuild a ‘discarded, weather- 
horse hayrake into a good, 
drawn hayrake for only $6.25. 


Chapter plans 
to get another high quality bull to com ~ 


aa hi 








We've Put an Extra $156 in the Bank. 


...since we discovered money-saving Western Auto values like these:” 
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WE GOT THIS 
BIG 84 FT. WIZARD 
THAT WAS $219.95 
FOR ONLY 
$159.95 ! 


ed Bi- 

farms 
eld at 
‘ounds 
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ind in 
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ecting 
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or les- “MAGINE GETTING SUCH SENSATIONAL SAVINGS on this famous Wizard “THIS WIZARD HAS THE FEATURES of others “WE FIGURE WE'RE $20 AHEAD with this Truetone 
‘ildlife that has every feature of other brands selling for $200 and more! This selling for $30-$50 more! It’s a big washer Table Radio after comparing other brands, yet it 
each Wizard has the roomy storage space farm families need . . . 13 sq. ft. of shelf that cleans a 9-lb. load! Patented snagproof gives us the same fine tone and powerful reception 
i. space; large freezer that holds 28 Ibs.; 4 ice cube trays that freeze 56 cubes; agitator gives 20% more washing. action — of many big consoles. Has both AM and static- 
survey full width glass-covered crisper drawer that stores nearly a bushel; handy whiter, brighter clothes. 8-position safety free FM reception. Two built-in $5g50 


od and meat storage tray. Full 5-year warranty. Easy terms. 95 wringer. Easy terms. 95 aerials; 7 tubes plus rectifier. Only (02026) 
I iiidiickatniisiatinandiinniedseistailinill ano 9159 Reg. $119.95 .eensncmneneen anos) 5104 














DAD GOT ME THE 
BIKE ALL THE KIDS 
WANT--A REAL 
WESTERN FLYER. 


IMAGINE ! 2 YEAR 
GUARANTEED 
TIRES AT SUCH 
LOW PRICES ! 


r: Boys 
rebred ~ 
Roost — 
him to- 
ty; 
ng him 
ity for 
r plans 
to cone 





bes, "YOU, TOO, CAN MAKE BIG SAVINGS by “| SAVED ANOTHER $5 TO $10 by choosing “... AND MOM SAYS WE SAVED PLENTY by choosing Western Flyer instead of other 


» fight- wading for Davis premium safety tires — a Wizard Deluxe Battery . . . guaranteed makes. And, wow, look — it’s loaded with chrome! Has the new Rocket Ray head- 
movie Sper Safety, 600 Rs Luxury ride, 670 19° for 24 months of passenger car service. light; white sidewall tires, chrome rims; streamlined chain guard with matching tank.” 
ovided Teg. pressure x 15, low pressure ae Exch. price, most pop. cars Parents like its double-strength safety frame and full year guarantee. $5939 


d peor *Plus Federal Tax (Long type for late G. M.'s... $16.95 Exchange) $] 245 Own it now on easy terms (boy’s or girl’s model) _— mil (2F2180-1) 
rebr 
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YOU, TOO, CAN LIVE 
BETTER ON LESS MONEY 

BY SHOPPING AT 
WESTERN AUTO! 


STORES & ASSOCIATE STORES 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores and set faST OF THE ROCKIES ON 
their own prices. Terms and conditions quoted are recommended, 


and subject to variance. Prices subject to change without notice. 
it you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write 





WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri, © 195! — P91 
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-the OAT CEREAL 





that needs No Cooking! 





Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Betty Crocker of General Mills, 
America’s first lady of food, says: 
“For a tasty, healthful breakfast, 
try serving Cheerios, milk and fruit.” 
Energizing Cheerios are so tempting. 
Crunchy-crisp! Shaped like golden 





little doughnuts! And all ready to eat! 
No other cereal tastes quite like 
Cheerios’ famous, fresh toasted-oat 
flavor. Get Cheerios today! Ask for 
the new, large family-size. package of 
delicious Cheerios. 






<— IN REGULAR 
AND FAMILY SIZE 








Whittle Your Own Plugs 


By Ben Marsh 


HE artificial bait-casting plug is 

the most popular type of lure 
used by the average fisherman for 
fresh water game fish. Although 
there are dozens of diffrent plugs on 
the market, they fall in two classes— 
surface and underwater. 

Since underwater plugs require 
the shaping and attachment of a 
metal lip to put them down, let’s take 
up the whittling of a suface plug or 
two for a starter and get experience 
before trying more difficult baits. 

Every fisherman, regardless of how 
good he is with a rod and reel, needs 
practice to place his bait in the de- 
sired spot. So let’s start with a prac- 
tice plug. 

All that is needed is a chunk of 
wood (sugar pine, cedar, catalpa, 
poplar, or other fairly soft woods) 

% x 1% x 10 inches, a sharp wood- 
carving or pocket knife, a few small 
screw eyes (%-inch eye opening and 
approximately %-inch over-all length), 
a small “jigger” drill, a coping saw, 
and some white paint. (If a lathe is 
available, considerable time and 
effort can be saved in turning plugs.) 
Although the finished plug will be 
only about 3 inches long, the 10-inch 
block of wood gives an area to 
hold while using the knife, and is 
a decided safety factor. After shap- 
ing the practice plug as shown in the 
illustration, use a coping saw to cut 
it from the rest of the block. Another 
plug can be made with remainder of 
block with sufficient length for safety 
while whittling. 


wertTtlidllliiiii: 
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Use fine sandpaper to smooth up 
rough spots, set a small screw eye in 
sawed end, give bait a coat of white 
paint, and you are ready to start 
practicing. An old auto tire or tube 
in a clear space in the yard is an ex- 
cellent target. When you get so you 
can drop the practice plug inside the 
tire most of the time from 50 feet 
away, you will find you can put your 
regular plugs in those hard-to-hit 
spots. Remember that casting in the 
dry is hard on your line. You should 
carefully test the 50 feet or so that 
have been used for practice before 
using it for fishing. Break off all 
weak, frayed, and damaged line. 

When fishing the “jumps” for bass, 
your practice plug makes an excel- 
lent fish-getter. Put another screw eye 
in the big end, attach 3 feet or so of 
leader, tie on a small, metal minnow 
or fly, and start casting at the “jumps” 
within reach. 

Now let’s start on a plug that will 
put something in the skillet. The 
equipment needed to make a regular 
plug is similar to that listed above 
except that you will need some gang 





Good casting for fish in this lake 
paid off in “frying pan” dividends, 


hooks and different colors of paint 
for finishing. Whittle out a plug in the 
following shape. 
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After sawing the plug off the block 
of wood, sand until rounded except 
on bottom, which should be more o 
less flattened. Place plug in pan o 
water to determine that it floats about 
level and to locate highest point out 
of water. Mark and place front hook 
under this high spot. Put in tail hook 
and again place plug in water to de 
termine that it rides right. If not, 
little additional whittling and sand 
ing should “true up” your plug. fo 
certain instances, weighting may be 
necessary. This can be accomplis 
by driving home a small wire nail o 
brad. If the bait is true, this weight 
ing should not be necessary. 

Allow the plug to become thor 
oughly dry. Look through your bait 
catalog and pick out the desired 
coloring on a similar-type bait 
imitate it to your best ability. Silver 
flash and frog finishes will be hardest 
for the beginner to imitate. Whes 
paint is completely dry, go to you 
favorite fishing spot and begin catch: 
ing those bass. 

The above article covers basic ste? 
to be followed in making a practi 
plug and one of the “darter” tyP® 
With a little alteration in shapé 
length, and change in front @ 
other surface plugs can be made. 

No attempt has been made © 
cover the making of underwate 
plugs, “broken-back” and “crip 
minnow plugs, or fly rod lures. 43° 
are more complicated and requ’ 
more equipment and time. How 
ever, if interested, let us know 
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A Low-Cost Wizard-ized 


: lake FORD PLYMOUTH CHEVROLET 
lends. as low as as low as as low as 

oo oo 00 
paint $16 Down $] Ppt $4400 
z in the Terms vary by area, make, and model of car. 
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The Biggest Money-Saving Idea 
In Car Maintenance In 20 Years! 


Now you can say goodbye to high upkeep 
costs and never-ending repair bills... 
enjoy all the thrills of new car power... 
with a Wizard-ized Engine for your car! 
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IMAGINE A 
REMANUFACTURED 
ENGINE COSTING “Ne 
BARELY MORE THAN 
AN OVERHAUL! 











t 
® ngine a 


YET IT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF IN SAVINGS ON 
GAS, OIL, AND REPAIRS! 













except 
nore of - ite | 
le 4 *Your easy, low-cost solution for ‘tired’? Chev- Engines are fully remanufactured in 5 large fac- 
sale rolets, Fords, Plymouths, Pontiacs, Mercurys, tories, to give you guaranteed new car engine per- 
men Dodges, Chryslers, DeSotos, Oldsmobiles, Stude- formance at low cost. Engine accessories used 
‘ hook bakers, and other popular makes. Wizard-ized from your old engine, or may be replaced new. 
vil Not just “rebuilt”—but fully remanufactured 
ast : ae epe factories. Every original man- > 
, acturing step repeated, using original 
> aad. : ‘ ° 
1d J factory block, And, every Wizard-ized ==) Get Another 50,000 Miles or More from Your Car 
lug. ’ ps oa is backed by over 3000 Western S * 
a uto St : ! <7 
rie ores and Associate Stores! ~—/ With A WIZARD-IZED ENGINE That Pays for Itself! 
j Yr ~ — oo 
nail or #-- Ass os re . , 
weight- ioe | a Thousands have discovered this easy new way new car confidence! And, best of all, it’s..:: 
it | 1 i to stop constant costly engine repair bills—sim- Detend far helew a. new enain on aliens the 
ply by replacing their old engine with a low-cost nieielin Gaal th hearin cin oe. wot day settee 
e yee guaranteed Wizard-ized Engine. ... 8, ring ‘ 
yur bait , , , Why go on wasting money on extra gas, oil, 
desired Me ee caghe~ne ovata give you and repairs for a worn-out engine? You can 
ait and es for so little cost. And, you get... enjoy a Western Auto Wizard-ized Engine for. . . 
Silver ;, = The same engine guarantee that comes with a Less than ‘4¢ per mile . . . and you get years of 
hardest ‘ k . new car—plus free 500-mile service check of our new miles without the high cost of a new car! 
When *ry moving part brand new top quality, installation. Each Wizard-ized Engine getsa... : 
or completely remanufactured like new. af z See your Western Auto man now .. . about his 
to you! t’s why you can buy a Wizard-ized Complete factory inspection and then a final guaranteed trade-in allowance for your old engine! 
1 cate Ngine with new car confidence. See test-run. Our installations are made by trained 
about yours tomorrow! mechanics in fully equipped garages. You can EASY TERMS AS LOW AS $ 00 
sic steps buy a Western Auto Wizard-ized Engine with (Terms vary by area, make, and model of car.) weekly 
practice & ie a2 
” types 
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de. oH & / 
ade t” ® ORE ian 
enw FACTORY REMANUFACTURED* 3 ASSOCILTF LT HKY 
Ip’ ' (481 OF mt B0cKIES ome sy / 
be . The . e e NOTE. Western Auto uke / 
ow: | 'he Engine You Can Buy with New Car Confidence! 2222321222223 ..000—— 
subject to variance. ©1951 WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., K. C., Mo. (P-91) 
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MORE PORK QUICKER with... 


AUREOMYCIN 


Feeds that Contain this Superior Antibiotic 
Are Setting New Records for Growth, Health and Economy 


Discovery of aureomycin’s contributions to the 
growth and health of swine, with resulting economic 
advantages for both farmers and consumers, brings 
pork production into a new era. 

This remarkable antibiotic, when combined with 
vitamin B,. and other factors from aureomycin fer- 
mentation products in a balanced feed or supplement, 
is making nutritional records reflected in growth and 
well-being of hogs never before equalled. Early 
weight gains are more rapid, followed by shorter 
fattening periods; enteritis seldom occurs and mor- 
tality is markedly reduced; runts become hard to find 


and reproduction is definitely improved, 


Aureomycin, famous for its healing of human 


disease, again has proved its outstanding leadership 
among antibiotics —this time in animal nutrition. 
Among scientists working in this all-important field, 
it is the antibiotic of choice through its splendid re- 
sults in tests at experiment stations and in field use 


on commercial] hog farms. 


Aureomycin and vitamin B,., combined in the 
rations of pigs, chickens and turkeys, adds to growth 
over and above that obtained even when liver, milk, 
meat scraps, fish meal and fish solubles are already 


present. That is a supreme test of nutritional value. 


Aureomycin is available in many but not all hog 
or poultry feeds that contain a vitamin B,, and anti- 


biotic feed supplement. Ask your feed dealer for a 


feed or supplement that contains the antibiotic aure* 
mycin, Remember, too, that there is a wide range” 
nutritional results obtained by various antibiotics 
“The Aureomycin Supplement” is the only ante 
biotic supplement that has been proved highly effec 
tive for swine, poultry, calves and several kinds o! 
small animals. 

Many feeds and supplements contain aureomy! 


— does the one you buy? 


Animal Feed Department , 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISIO 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Y. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, % 
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' The Stars in 
| September 


“Dear Youngfolks: 
» Almost straight overhead in 
September is Cygnus, the 
flying southward in the , r 
Way. The tail star is De- Fal ‘aes 
400 light-years away, and 7 A ‘ 
times as luminous as the ce. 
Only Rigel in Orion gives ' S ae 
more light. Cygnus is some- Early September—Facing south, about 9 Spark Plugs! 
e called the Northern Cross. 1. Aauila. the Eagle: 2, Delphi 
i c p.m. 1. Aquila, the Eagle; 2. Delphinus, 
= West of the Swan is Lyra, the the Dolphin (Job’s Coffin); 3. Cygnus, 
Harp, with Vega as the principal the Swan (Northern Cross); 4. Lyra, the 
“iar, the second brightest in our Harp; 5. Hercules. Vega passes nearly 
of the world. You can al- through the zenith. “X” (not a star) 
tell it by the small stars marks the solar apex, the point toward 
x it. No other starry queen which the sun is moving. 
four such faithful little at- 
Wendants. Vega is near the point in 
Whe sky toward which the sun and its 
f of planets are flying at the 
fate of 12 miles per second. Pretty 
isn't it? But it will take more 
$00,000 years to get there. 
® Across the Milky Way and farther 
guth is Aquila, the Eagle, making a 
i-on dive straight at the Swan. Its 
ht star is Altair, the Flying One, 
‘bout 16 light-years away. Northeast 
@ the Eagle is Delphinus, the Dol- 
a, a small diamond-shaped group 
imes called Job’s Coffin. 
Milky Way now spans the 
s through the zenith from 
Borizon to horizon. To get the most 
@ this magnificent sight, you must 
it on a clear, moonless night, 
from all lights. The first few 
ings in September will be ex- 
at, before the moon gets bright 
gh to interfere. This great belt 
billions of stars, going clear around 
the sky, is the main part of our uni- 
verse, the whole of which including 


Keep Your Engine On Its Toes... 
with Dependable 


‘CHAMPION 


—_ 


all the other stars, is called the 
Galaxy. The shape of the Galaxy is 
like two saucedishes face to face. Its 
size is tremendous — 100,000 light- 
years across and 10,000 light-years 
through. Look at Sagittarius and you 
will be looking toward the center of 
our Galaxy. The sun and its planets 
are about 35,000 light-years from this 
center and all the stars rotate around 
once in about 200 million years. 

Do any of these stars have planets? 
With life on them? Nobody knows, 
but some astronomers think there 
may be thousands of stars with 
planets where life exists. 

Other things to notice: The full 
moon this month is called the harvest 
moon; Mercury is visible in the east 
the morning of Sept. 16, just before 
sunrise near Regulus (remember, in 
the handle of the Sickle?); Jupiter 
rises in the east soon after sunset. 








Your sincere friend, 
B. F. Brown. 





PRAYER 
By Jesse Burke Scanland 
Teach us, Father, when we pray, 
That all for naught the words we say, 
If, standing with our heads bowed still, 
We forget to bow our will. 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


... For Sure-Fire Performance! 


Waste No Time 


BILL “N° SUE 
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If your gas consumption is up and 
engine performance down, a new set 
of Champion Spark Plugs will defi- 
nitely improve gas mileage and step 
up engine performance. 


The acid test of any product is its 
rating by the public, and dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs have been 
“America’s Favorite’ for over a 
quarter century. 


Nearly all great race drivers use Cham- 
pions! From Lee Wallard, 1951 winner, 
back to Tommy Milton in 1921, the 
rugged Indianapolis 500-mile race has 
been won with Champions 21 times! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL ...Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, ABC network 
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One pair of hands on the Model G Tractor steering wheel does 
the work of many pairs using ‘“‘walk-behind” power. All culti- 
vating implements are up-front for close, accurate work around 
tender plants . . . as slow as 3/4 mile per hour... on quarts 
of fuel instead of gallons. 


_ Under the Model G’s row-vision tool-arch you can attach 
» the greatest selection of low-cost, specialized tools ever powered 
with any tractor. Now you can have tools with fraction-of-an- 
inch adjustments . . . hand or hydraulic control. 


The Model G can be equipped with front-mounted mold- 
board or disc plow and a 5-foot mower. With these implements 
in full view, you can work close to buildings or in fence corners 
where larger tractors cannot turn. 


One Model G owner says: “I like this tractor on my farm 
because it is handy for all jobs, big or small. This is the best 
tractor I ever saw.’’ Says another owner, ‘“This sure is a much 
better way of farming than with horses.”’ 


With your own Model G you'll have the best hired hand you 
ever had. Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer about this labor- 
saving tractor. 













ENGINE WEIGHT over the rear wheels 
for traction. Permits use of 6-inch 
tire for narrow-row cultivation. 


HIGH ARCH open frame for viiion... 
for high clearance of easily att&ched, 
strong, free-action implements. 
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TRACTOR OLVEISION © MILWAUKEE 1, U, 5S. A. 
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Rear-Engine model G tractor 











Lessons in Character 


Here youngfolks tell about the things that have happened to them 


that taught them some great truth or lesson in character. Their 


stories will fascinate you—and give you something to think about, 


Stop Bad Habits Early 
($15 Prize Letter) 


When I was just large enough to 
sit up, my grandmother would give 
me her button box full of all kinds of 
buttons to play with. I learned to 
love them so much that even when I 
grew older I began to pick up but- 
tons away from home and take them 
home with me. My mother talked to 
me about it and even spanked me, 
but I kept collecting buttons. 

One day we visited a neighbor 
who was making a new dress with 
red buttons. She let me play with 
those buttons and when it came time 
to go home, I began to wonder how 
I could keep them. Finally I put 
three of them in my mouth and, of 
course, never said a word all the way 
home. At home I took the buttons 
out of my mouth and laid them on 
the bureau. It was not long before 
Mother found them and made me tell 
her how I had brought them home. 
“Patricia, we will take the buttons 
back to Miss Edwards and you must 
show her just how you slipped them 
off and tell her you know you did 
wrong and are sorry.” I cried all the 
way, but Mother just drove along 
and looked away from me. I could 
hardly speak to Miss Edwards I was 
crying so hard, but that taught me a 
lesson I will never forget. 

Patricia McLemore, 13, 
Gibson County, Tenn. 


“Company Manners” 
($10 Prize Letter) 

My greatest lesson in character 
building was taught to me by Mother 
when I was about 12. I became very 
careless in my personal appearance 
at mealtime. When Mother reproved 
me and pointed out how embarrassed 


I would be in case of company or if. 


I ate somewhere else, I always de- 
clared that I would act all right in 
such cases. 

Then one day Mother called Dad- 
dy and me to dinner. The tablecloth 
was carelessly flung on the table. The 
silver was haphazardly laid about the 
plate, and the food was flung into 
the containers. Quite a bit of sugar 
had been spilled on the table. And, 
worst of all, there was a bit of dried 
egg on the plate from careless break- 


Next Month’s Letter Contest Will Deal With Fun at 


fast dishwashing. Mother looked a 
sight with dabs of flour and stuff on 
her. I felt amazed, but said nothing. 

After the third meal so unattrac. 
tively served, I wanted to know why 
Mother couldn’t make the table neat 
any more. Mother very matter of 
factly said, “Oh, I know how, and in 
case of company I can do it.” 

That was enough for me. I tidied 
up before mealtime, and my table 
manners got back to the best I knew. 

Stanford Hammack, 17, 
Wilbarger County, Tex. 


Sports Build Character 
($5 Prize Letter) 


My greatest lesson in character 
building was learned by playing bas- 
ketball. When I first started playing, 
I had a terrible habit of saying hate- 
ful things to anyone who accidentally 
hit me. Our coach would usually 
make us sit on the side line when he 
saw we were getting mad. After I 
sat out a few times I was ready to 
play ball and leave off my hateful 
remarks. Now I have quit making 
these remarks altogether and try to 
act nice with everyone I play with. 
Good sportsmanship is good charac- 
ter. Sara Ann Allen, 15, 

Leake County, Miss. 


Tell the Trath!”’ 

Even since I can remember, my 
parents have stressed the importance 
of being honest and truthful. An im- 
cident happened when I was seven 

that proved how right they were. 
One day my teacher left the room 
for a few minutes and all the kids 
began making noise and talking, 
When she returned she asked the 
ones who had talked to raise their 
hands. As I had been taught to be 
truthful at all times, I raised mine. 
To my dismay, I saw that my hand 
was the only one raised. The teach- 
er said, “I am sure Billy didn’t make 
all the noise, and as he is the only | 
truthful one here, I will allow him 
to go out to play and the rest must 
remain in the room. at recess.” Ab 
though I didn’t have much fun play- 

ing alone, I think this incident prov 
to me how much being truthful helps 

in all our dealings with people. 

Billy Dale Appleman, 17, 
Bracken County, Ky. 








Wintertime Parties 


ERE’S an invitation—not to a 

party—but to tell about a party: 
Especially cold-weather get-togeth- 
ers. Describe the best Christmas par- 
ty you’ve ever been to—or apy other 
good parties you’ve enjoyed during 
the winter season. Tell us what the 
invitations were like, what games or 
other kinds of entertainment were 
provided, and what refreshments 
were served. Was it a success? 


For the best letter on “Fun # 
Wintertime Parties” to reach us by 
Sept. 30, we will pay $15. Second 
and third prizes will be $10 and $5. 
with $1 each for all other letters pub 
lished. Be sure to give your name, 
age, address, and county, and sé 
your letters to Progressive Youngs 
folks Department at The Progressive 
Farmer office nearest you: Bin 
ham, Dallas, Memphis, or Raleigh. 
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Your American farmer thinks in billions. Nickel containing alloys help by strength- 


Helped by Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend,” ening and toughening critical parts 
he grows three billion bushels of corn, a of tractors, corn pickers, other farm 
billion bushels of wheat and oats, yearly. implements. 


Whether you grow food 
... OF cook food 
... OF eat food 





Breakfast, dinner, or supper, there’s hardly any- can your soups, sea foods and other delicacies. 
% you eat that isn’t purer, more wholesome Ask meat packers. On your behalf, they’re big 
use of “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel. Ask users of easily cleanable, corrosion-resistant 

your milkman, your baker. Ask the people who Nickel alloy equipment. 


For you and your family, there’s good, rich food 

for thought in “The Romance of Nickel.” Write 
for your free copy ... The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 362a, New York 5, N. Y. 
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No matter what's cooking, “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel, can 


be depended upon to protect food’s flavor and purity. 
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That's 


why the $11 billion food-processing industry has bought so 


much equipment—cooking kettles, cutting tables, conv 
made of stainless steel or other Nickel containing alloys. 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” 
in Nickel 


Yours is a land of plenty ... plenty of good, 
wholesome food. 


And one thing that helps make it so is Nickel. 


Ask farmers. They “reap a harvest” from the Nickel 
containing alloys. For these alloys strengthen and 
toughen vital parts of tractors, disc plows, and other 
farm equipment. Thus help keep things goin’ 

and growin’. 


Or ask food canners. One reason their soups and 
meats and vegetables are so delicious is because 
corrosion-resisting Nickel alloys help protect 
their purity. 


You don’t see this Nickel, of course, because it’s inter- 
mixed with other metals to add special properties. 


Nor do you see the long-range planning... 

the thousands of men and the miles of subsurface 
mine tunnels and shafts . ... equipment, plants, 
underground trackage ... needed to wrest the ore 
from the Earth’s depths. 


Nor do you see the sorting, grinding, smelting, 

and refining operations developed by Inco to extract 
millions of pounds of Nickel from millions 

of tons of ore. 


All this you may not see. But you can see why 
Nickel is important to your present and future 
welfare. And why it is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


© 1961, 7.1...0o, N | C ke i - « « Your Unseen 


eyors— 


Friend 






















































“Until a boy learns to re- 
spect the law, Son, he’s got 
no business with a gun.” 


no 2 ne aaa a mee lintel en ale 




















When Butch Lowry, age 12, started to 


run away from his father, Long Tom Lowry, Butch 


made a startlingly strange, new acquaintance... 


and reached some new conclusions about law. 


And many 


folks much older than Butch may find his ideas 


worth thinking about. 


the wood box, watching Long Tom 

Lowry, his dad, and Slim, his uncle. 
They sat by the stove where bacon sput- 
tered under Moms skillful fork, and 
cleaned their guns, intent and bright-eyed 
and full of some happy excitement. 


I: the big log house, Butch squatted on 


Evening had dropped chimney smoke 
into the clearing. 


Behind red and yellow leaves the sunset 
was cold orange. In the chill blue east a 
flat moon lay, and a plaintive “whicker, 
whicker,” came from the brush where a 
covey of quail was saying goodnight to 
another covey along the fence. 

They didn’t know anything about day 
after tomorrow— 

Butch knew. For weeks that first day of 
the quail season had been in his mind. It 
was a wishful picture: the cold pink morn- 
ing, Long Tom and Slim leaving tracks in 
the white frost, their brown fingers 
wrapped easily round their pump guns— 
and Butch himself, a short-legged shadow, 
following with the old .22. 

“You're too little,” Mom had just now 
said, “to handle a gun, and who ever heard 
of shooting quail with a rifle? But ask 
your dad.” 

Butch had looked at his dad. Of course 
Mom would be nervous, but this was up to 
Long Tom. When it came to handling a 
gun, your dad had to decide when you 
were old enough. 

And Long Tom had said easily, like the 
answer didn’t amount to much either way. 
“Your mom’s right, Son. You can’t shoot 
quail with a .22.” 


THERE was no more to be said. 
That was the end of it, but Butch knew 
very well it hadn’t been the beginning. 
The beginning lay back there on an Octo- 
ber morning when he and Long Tom had 
been hunting the cows along the pasture 
fence. The quail had whirred up right in 
their faces streaking off, low, smooth tar- 
gets against the light. 


“Heck,” Butch had breathed, “if I only 
had a gun!” 

Long Tom had looked at him oddly 
across his shoulder. 

“A gun?” he said. “It’s still closed sea- 
son, Butch.” 

Butch’s chest swelled out with the swag- 
ger of his answer. 

“Season or no season—if I'd had a gun, 
I'd have forgot about the law.” 

It was then Long Tom had said it, his 
voice quiet but sharp as the barbs on a 
wire fence. 


“None of that talk, Butch. Ever since 
an old man named Moses got some stone 
tables, there’s been laws in the world. 
They're what decent folks live by. And it’s 
a long road and a sad one for folks who 
try to dodge ’em. Until a boy learns to 
respect the law, Son, he’s got no business 
with a gun.” 





Now, sitting silent on the wood box, 
Butch knew those very words had shaped 
Long Tom’s answer tonight. He felt sore 
and abused, like a pup tied up at home. 

He’d practiced a lot this last summer 
with a .22. Twice he’d shot a squirrel. Al] 
the time he’d just been waiting for the 
tenth of November. Now the tenth wag 
two days off and he’d stay at home, just a 
little boy left behind. 

Mom, seeing the drooped mouth and 
wet eyes, took pity on her baby. 

“Want to go down and stay all night 
with Toadie Graham?” she asked brightly 
—just as if that could make up for his 
disappointment. 

Toadie was Butch’s best friend, but 
somehow Butch didn’t want to see him 
tonight. He shook his head, but soom 
changed his mind and stood up slowly, 
That way he wouldn’t have to watch Dad 
and Slim oiling those guns. 


IN a child’s gloom that is like dis 
aster, Butch went down the woods path 
that circled the duckpond. Overhead if 
the paling sky a wavering queue of wild 
geese broke the timbered silence with their 
hollow trumpeting. There was the sweet, 
far-off mouthing of hounds along the ridge, 
The evening chill seeping up from the 
water grass around the pond blurred the 
twilight, and stars seemed to pop out, sud- 
den sparks in the darkening sky. Night 
was on the hills. 

Under the scratchy, sweet-smelling 
cedars that hid the duckblind, Butch saw 
a flicker of light. The circling geese saw 
it, too, and rose, honking away. Butch 
peeped through the shaggy branches. 

A man squatted by a little fire roasting a 
rabbit. At first he looked a little like Long 
Tom squatting there tall and easy by the 
fire, but when Butch came closer, he didn’t. 

Sure enough, his face was lean and dark, 
but where Long Tom’s white, cheerful grin 
had squinted his eyes with little upturned 
lines, this man’s looked pouchy, and his 
mouth was a thin line sagged at one corner. 

As the cedars rustled the man jerked 
around and pushed his hand into his shirt. 
Then he saw Butch and dropped back at 
ease, grinning. 

“Hi, Kid,” he said. “Where you headed?” 

Butch pushed back his old corduroy cap 
till the bleached hair strayed down over 
his wide blue eyes. 

“I'm leaving home,” he said with grave 
importance. 


THE words startled Butch himself 
a little. He hadn’t known till just now 
what had been in his mind. It had just 
come to him that he didn’t have to comé 
home from Toadie Graham’s—he didnt 


even have to go there. Other kids ran away. 


and came back rich men, to show the 
dads they'd been wrong. He was stfe 
for his twelve years. He'd chored a 
He'd get along. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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the riddle of the 
Weed. that never grew 


Today the land of cotton can be literally that! 
Cotton seedlings can flourish without weed com- 
petition from the day the crop is planted. Yet 
thousands of weed and grass seeds lie less than 
half an inch below the surface of the moist, fertile, 
sun-warmed soil—ready-to emerge with the crop 
and give the young cotton plants a run for their 
lives. Here, indeed, is a “riddle’—the cotton 
tomes up and the weeds stay down! 

The answer lies in a Dow-developed dinitro type 
weed killer—PREMERGE—which can be sprayed 
On the soil at planting time. PREMERGE is 
designed for pre-emergence weed control in cottén 





and certain other large-seeded, deep-planted 
crops such as beans and potatoes to get the crop 
plants off to a good start during the first critical 
weeks of growth. In commercial use this year 
on thousands of cotton acres in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas—PREMERGE success- 
fully controlled germinating weeds and grasses 
for four weeks or longer. 

This is typical of the many ways in which Dow 
agricultural chemical research helps growers 
achieve maximum per-acre production. Ask your 
dealer about PREMERGE and other farm-tested 
Dow products. 


PREMERGE . « ¢ one of more than 100 
Dow Agricultural Chemicals 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


WEED, BRUSH AND GRASS KILLERS © INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES © PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 


Ain AND SOtTL FUMIGANTS « WOOD. PRE 


ERVATIVE 
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DOW SODIUM TCA 90% 


OFFERS ADVANTAGES OVER 
OTHER GRASS KILLERS 


Dow Sodium TCA 90% effectively 
controls tough perennial grasses such 
as Johnson, Bermuda, quack and para. 
At low dosages, it retards growth where 
a light grass cover is desired—and 
kills seedlings of crabgrass, foxtail, 
chess and other annual grasses. It is 
particularly successful against some 
grasses such as quack when application 
is combined with tillage. Dow Sodium 
TCA 90% does not present a fire 
hazard nor does it endanger livestock 
grazing on_treated foliage. 


WETTABLE FORMULATION OF 
DOW 9-B SEED PROTECTANT 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


A wettable formulation of Dow 9-B 
Seed Protectant to be used either for 
slurry or dust treatment of cotton seed 
is being made available to seed treaters 
for the first time this season. The 
active ingredient in the new formu- 
lation is Zinc Trichlorophenate, which 
has won acceptance in a dust formu- 
lation by state and federal research 
groups, and by an increasing number 
of seed treaters in the cotton states. The 
advantages of a wettable product in- 
clude better adherence and more even 
distribution of the protectant to the 
seed. In addition, its use in a 
slurry results in less irritation to the 
operators. 


COLOR-SET 1004 IS 
NEW—DIFFERENT—BETTER 
FOR APPLE DROP CONTROL 


Color-Set 1004, developed by Dow 
and tested extensively on many apple 
varieties by several state experiment 
stations, offers many advantages over 
1-naphthaleneacetic acid formulations 
for preharvest drop control. The 
orchardist can apply it earlier and get 
the benefit of its effectiveness over a 
longer period of time. Color-Set 1004 
contains a salt of 2,4,5-trichlorophen- 
oxypropionic acid, and is effective on 
all varieties of apples tested. Dow in- 
vites growers to compare the perform- 
ance of Color-Set 1004 with any 
material which they have been using 
for apple drop control. 


For complete information on these agri- 
cultural chemical developments, ask your 
dealer or local experiment station. Or write 


to Dow—Dept. AG-52F-117. 


CHEMICALS 


NSABLE 
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First Aid for “Skinjuries” 
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WHEW 


Wp BeReady 
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Noonecan tell what today will 
bring—but good sense will 
tell you to keep Unguentine 
handy—for emergencies. Be 
sure there’s a tube in your 
medicine chest, your kitchen, 
your car, your first-aid kit. 
Be iv eed against burns, 
scalds, scrapes, or other 
“skinjuries.” Soothing 
Unguentine works these 
three ways: 
@ Relieves pain 

Fights infection 
@ Promotes natural healing 


First Aid for Burns 


A NORWICH QD: PRODUCT 


250 tablets © 
for 798 | 
100 for39° > 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 


Ale for toby name 
NORWICH ASPIRIN 




















ET in on the fun 
and prizes. Draw 
something interest- 
ing around the farm 
and if you do not 
win this month, you 
might next month. 
Use dark ink or black 
pencil on white pa- 
per. Put your name, 
age, address, and 
county on back of 
drawing. If you are 
not over 20 years of 
age, you are eligible. 
T. W. Godwin, 

Art Editor. 





$5 — “DOWN THE MIDWAY,” by Martha 
June Crumbliss, Bibb County, Ga. 





Our Young Artists 


“~~ 





$2.50 — “SWEET MUSIC,” by 
Jimmy Gibbons, Lee County, Va. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


As wholesome as a loaf of home-baked bread, 
As happy as a lark’s clear, lifted tune 

Are these young girls who surely will be led 

To flower-banked altars some far-distant June. 
And fortunate, indeed, is he who woos 

And wins a girl who loves a home’s bright cheer; 
A wife to bear his children who would choose 
Homemaking as a definite career. 


Happy that girl who studies now to make 

Her future splendid with a knowledge won 
Through practice as she learns to sew and bake, 
And keep a house as clean as wind and sun. 
Happy is she who loves the free, good life 

Of a farmer’s daughter, and who loves the land 
Enough to gladly be a farmer's wife 

When he comes suing for her helpful hand. 





"TENTION 


Don’t frown so—school isn’t that 
bad. Think of all the good. times 
ahead of you this semester. How 
about starting the term off right with 
a good party, play, or hobby? Mark 
your choice. Leaflets are two for 5 
cents or five for 10 cents, or as indi- 
cated. Mimeographed list of leaflets 
may be had on request. 

O Musical Party — A merry party for 
any group. 

Back to School Party—Get back in 
the groove again. 

Good Time College—A party that’s 
an education. 

Indian Party—A get-together with- 
out “reservations.” 

Figurine Painting and Shellcraft— 
Need a hobby? Try these. 

How To Make a Silhouette—This is 
really easy. 

You Can Go to College — A helpful 
hint for future collegiates. 


Let’s Put On a Play—Find out the 
sis of the trade, Dia. 


nos Oo Oo O OO 


Folk Dances From Other Lands— 
You'll enjoy these. 


play ball! 
some ideas for your meetings. 


Wake Up Your Sunday School— 
Helpful hints for your class. 


7 @ -8: 02-8 


Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 
25 cents—Full of catchy little songs 
you'll like. 


0 Community Handbook, 50 cents — 
Handy to have around. 


Don’t delay. Check your preferences, 
fill in the coupon below (please print), 
and mail your order to Progressive 
Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer, af 
nearest office—Raleigh, Dallas, Birming- 
ham, or Memphis. 











Name 
Route. BOR. ss 
Town..... State..... 








$10 —“FRUITFUL ENDEAV- | 
OR,” by Betty Koiner, Musko- 
gee County, Okla. 


Games for Club Meetings—Here are 





Volleyball and Related Games—Let’s | 7 








BEST in Fabric 


8-oz. denims, drills, twills, 
coverts—all Sanforized* 


BEST in sizing 


Scientifically sized to fit 
every build 


BEST in Construction 


Made tough, reinforced 
for strain 


BEST in Value 


Long wear, good fit, lots 
of “extras” 


BEST 





























*Moximum 


MANUFACTURERS 
ST. LOUIS 




































Don’t Let Your Hair Down 


By Ann Waldron 


Photos by Catherine Kerce 





HORT hair is here to stay, Mrs. Alice Brown, hair stylist, told 
the Future Homemakers from all over Florida at the recent 
Leadership Conference at Florida State University in Tallahassee. 
“Whether you think you like it or not,” she said, “short hair is 


the style. Short hair, of course, means anything from 1 inch to 
5 inches, so short hair can suit anybody.” 

To demonstrate, Mrs. Brown chose two girls from the audience 
and restyled their hair oy" the spot. 
Marcelle Potter, 14, of Rt. 


Here’s what she did for 


2, Quincy Fla. 








Marcelle Potter, before aud after. 


. Mrs. Brown pointed out that since Marcelle wore glasses, 
bangs would give a lift to the face and at the same time draw 
attention from the glasses. 

She moved Marcelle’s part up to break the width of her 
forehead. (The wider the forehead, the higher the part, is Mrs. 
Brown’s rule.) Since Marcelle’s chin is pointed, Mrs. Brown felt 
she needed a little softness on the ends. 


Then, using Catherine Osteen of St. Augustine as a model, 
Mrs. Brown showed another attractive hair-do for teen-age girls. 
Mrs. Brown cut Catherine’s bangs very short to camouflage the 
low forehead. She gave width to her narrow forehead with a lift 
atthe temples. 
















‘Gidhesiee Osteen, before and after. 







Mrs. Brown warned that no hair is 
pretty unless it’s healthy. She urged 
the girls to use a neutral shampoo 
containing glycerine. 








Socks, or rags, or the new clips on 
the market are best to roll hair up 
on, instead of bobby pins, she said. 
Bobby pins have a tendency to make 
hair split on the ends. 

If your hair is short enough, there’s 
no need to roll it up in the back, she 
said. Just brush the “duck tail” waye 
on the end into place. 

Mrs. Brown believes that teen-age 

_ girls should go easy on make-up—lip- 
stick and powder are sufficient. 
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Stomach 
UPSET? 


~ Hospital Tests Prove Pepto-Bismol 
works where Soda and 
Alkalizers Fail! 








be 
i 
g 





1D ...Not in the stomach alone— 


> but also in the many feet of intestines BELOW 
the stomach, where trouble often occurs! 


Unlike baking soda and alkalizers that can actually 
add to the upset, Pepto-Bismol lines stomach and 
intestinal walls with a soothing coating. Guards 
against biting, burning acids. Helps retard gas for- 
mation, calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls 
simple diarrhea, without constipating! 
















MOTHERS—for Children’s Upsets 


your doctor can tell you the safe way is 
the best way! Give your child gentle, 
pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL-TESTED  ‘” 


to-Bismol 


a “OSwICH reocoucT 







Pep 








REA?‘ 
OyTHoU T COGG ING 4 


THE MOUNT VERNON “CHAMPION” 
SPREADS ANY COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER—IN ANY CONDITION 


Here’s the greatest fertilizer and lime spreader 
of all time . .. Built to outperform, outlast any 
other machine on the market. Proved on thou- 
sands of farms throughout U.S.A. Entirely new 
principle of expulsion—it can’t clog, can’t jam. 
Use it for spreading fertilizer, lime, or for 






OOTTWWSN 


AMAZING PERFORMANCE 


*Removable case hardened agitators 
*Double reinforced tow bar assembly 
*Heavy gauge steel used throughout 
*Implement hitch and tractor control 
*Wheel clutches. *Spreading gauge 
* Guaranteed in writing 


broadcast seeding. Costs no more than ordi- 
nary machines. Stops fertilizer waste. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND NAME OF DEALER 


MOUNT VERNON IMPLEMENT CO., INC. 
STAMFORD, CONN 





STARK BRO’S STAND 25% OF 
YOUR COST for Amazing New Fruit 
Assortments — to Help National Defense 
Grow your own big luscious, flavorful fruit for 
the whole family... with plenty left over for 
preserving and freezing. Start your own “Vest 
Pocket” orchard now ... plant Quick-Bearing, 
Patented Process, Stark Super-Quality Hardy 
Dwarf Trees. Newest U.S. Patented andCham- 
pion varieties save yearsof time,often bear 2nd 
year! Easy to pick. Ideal for landscape plant- 
ing. Boost property values. Enjoy finest mam- 
moth size Stark Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cher- 
ries, Plums,other fruit. Stark Trees famous for 
extra-heavy root system ... fully guaranteed. 


Quality. Champion Stan STARK DWARF & FULL SIZE 
FRUIT TREES 
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Wakefield, birthplace of George 
Washington, whose farm teach- 
ings live in the hearts of Virgin- 
ia’s leaders today. They remem- 
ber that he said, “I know of no 
pursuit in which more real and 
important service can be rendered 
to any country than by improv- 
ing its agriculture.” Photo by 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 


< 

Virginia’s high corn yields per 
acre are the result of a coordi- 
nated, ‘well planned campaign. 


Virginia ranks high among the 
states in turkey raising. This is 
a major source of animal pro- 
duction income for this state. 


HISTORIC 


Dirginia 


Efficient production in the Old Dominion—that’s Dean 
Chapman’s theme this month. He shows us how Virginia 
farmers get more milk per cow, more eggs per hen, 
and more corn per acre than any other Southern 


state. Next month we’ll visit Alabama. 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Associate Dean, Georgia’s College of Agriculture 


state in the South; her hens lay more eggs; her acres pro- 
duce more corn. Last year, Virginia's farmers grew more 
corn per acre than did the farmers of Iowa. 

Corn yields in Virginia have increased steadily and consistently 
for years. The 10-year average, prior to 1947, was 29 bushels 
per acre; in 1948, 43 bushels; in 1949, 47 bushels; and in 1950, 

49 bushels. Last year lowa made an average of 47 bushels 
per acre. 

Increasing corn yields per acre has added materially to the farm income of the 
Old Dominion. At the average farm price, the gain in production for last year, 
over the average for the 10-year period ending in 1947—on the same number of 
acres—was worth about $31 million. This tidy sum was the dividend paid fe 
more efficient production. 

Last year the typical hen in Virginia produced 126 eggs—3 less than the national 
average, but 28 more than the average for the South as a whole. These 28 eggs, 
at average farm prices for the year, sold for $1.19, which, when multiplied by the 
number of hens on Virginia’s farms, meant an additional $10 million farm income 
for the Commonwealth. 

With an average milk production record per cow of 4,850 pounds for 1950, 
Virginia topped the list of Southern states with a margin of 390 pounds abow 
North Carolina, the second-ranking state, and more than 1,000 pounds above the 
regional average. At fluid milk prices for the South Atlantic states, this regional 
difference meant producer earnings of $67 per cow, or, a total added income for 
Virginia of another $31 million. 


' TIRGINIA’S cows give more milk than those of any other 


These records emphasize the money value of efficient production. They are 4 
tribute to the farm people of Virginia. But they do not (Continued on page #) 


More livestock, more complete use of land, more farm income 
—these are the goals of Gov. John S. Battle’s Pasture Program. 








He Steals YourCorn 





PYRENONE* GRAIN PROTECTANT 
STOPS THIS THIEF... 
SAVES YOUR STORED CORN 


There's nothing funny about weevils, when they 
can steal 2 to 8 out of every 10 bushels of corn 
you store. Weevil damage is serious business. 
Why sit idly by and let weevils rob you when 
ne Grain Protectant has proven that it 
tan stop weevils. Don’t coddle weevils, kill them 
with Pyrenone Grain Protectant. 
Pyrenone Grain Protectant is simple to use. 
One easy way is to shake it out of a burlap bag 
onto your corn or use a hand duster. And it costs 


— Grain Protectant is a odeut we have cesta 
Many years. It has done an excellent job of protecting my 
for an entire storage period.” 

H. M. Dudley, Back Bay, Virginia 


IP yrenone” 


_ GRAIN PROTECTANT 


FA FUMIGANT—NO MASKS OR GLOVES NEEDED 
ON-LONG PROTECTION 2, WORKS IN OPEN CRIBS 
| %, EASY TO APPLY 4, NON-TOXIC 

4 *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


only a few cents to save many dollars because 
one application keeps weevils out of corn and 
other grain for many months. You can even store 
your corn in open cribs and be sure that weevils 
won't eat up your profits. 
Only U.S.I. makes Pyrenone Grain Protectant 
.- no other product does the job Pyrenone does. 
Prove it to yourself. Use the coupon below to send 
for the free Quart Jar Test Kit. See for yourself 
that Pyrenone Grain Protectant really works! 


“For late feeding purposes, treatment of corn with Pyrenone 
Grain Protectant will protect corn through fall harvest.” 
Wilbert Spence, Back Bay, Virginia 


De 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DEPT. GP-9 
Please rush me a Quart Jar Test. 


. Dealer’s Name. 





Dealer’s Address. 





City. State 
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A film featuring 
Wicked Willie Weevil 
is being shown through- . 
out the country. Watch 
for the announcement 
by your Pyrenone Pro- 
tectant dealer. 











Pyrenone Grain Protectant is packed in easy 
to handle 50 Ib., 25 Ib., and 10 Ib. paper bags. See 
your dealer or write to Manager, Insecticide 
Sales, U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Division of 
National Distillers Products Corporation, 60 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Weevils are ready for you — be sure you're 
ready for them with a good supply of Pyrenone 
Grain Protectant. 


“Our stored corn looks much better this season than it 
ever has in the past.—Thanks to Pyrenone Grain Protectant.” 
C. W. Krahenbill, Princess Anne, Virginia 





My Name 





RFD or Street___ cer ae 


City. State 
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CORALOX 
INSULATOR 





For Utmost 


RELIABITITY... 





For utmost reliability in spark plug 
performance in your tractor, truck 
or car engine, use AC Spark Plugs 
with patented CORALOX Insulator. 


CORALOX is regarded by experts 
as the most important spark plug 
improvement since AC invented the 
one-piece plug. 

Compared with the best previous 
ceramic insulator material, CORA- 
LOX has 4 times greater heat_con- 
ductivity—3 times the mechanical 
strength in compression — 3 times 
the mechanical strength against frac- 
ture— 10 times greater electrical 
resistance at high temperatures. 









CORALOX permits the use of 
longer, thinner insulator tips. Such 
tips heat up faster, to burn away 
oil and wet carbon deposited while 
the engine is warming up, yet do 
not get hot enough to cause pre- 
ignition. 

AC Spark Plugs with patented 
CORALOX Insulator stay clean 
longer and fire more reliably at 
any €ngine temperature. They don’t 
misfire under heavy load. 

There is an AC Spark Plug to give 
utmost reliability in yowr tractor, 
truck or car. Your implement dealer 
or service man can supply you. - 


qe: = 


G\I 


noo 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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imply that Virginians are seeking 
congratulations. Not at all. On the 
contrary, leaders of the Common- 
wealth were never quicker than they 
are today to call attention to urgent 
needs, nor so well organized to bring 
about larger economic gains and im- 
proved services for better living. 


Governeor’s Pasture Program 


With respect to milk production, 
for instance, R. G. Connelly, exten- 
sion dairyman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, says, “Even to become self- 
sufficient, we need about 100,000 
more dairy cows. To make a satis- 
factory profit, these cows should pro- 
duce annually almost 8,000 pounds 
of 4 per cent milk.” This figure of 
8,000 pounds, Dairyman Connelly 
did not pull out of thin air; it is al- 
most the exact record made by cows 
on Dairy Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciation test, which included last year 
37.9 per cent of all Virginia dairy 
herds of 15 or more cows. This is 
really a production record to brag 
about; it is about 2,800 pounds above 
the nation’s dairy cow average. 


The logical and practical way to 
get the additional milk needed to 
take Virginia out of the list of dairy- 
deficit states is to produce more grass 
than can be used profitably by the 
current animal population. Under 
what is called the Governor’s Pas- 
ture Program, this is the project upon 
which leadership effort is now being 
centered. 

Governor John S. Battle during the 
summer appointed a 62-man Virginia 
Pasture Advisory Committee, which 
includes a representative of every 
agency and state-wide organization 
concerned with farming, education, 
and agricultural progress. Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Newman, president, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, is 
chairman. 

The goal of the program is to add 
$50 million or $75 million annually 
to the state’s farm income. The slo- 
gan of this top-ranking agricultural 
effort is: Top Pasture Means More 
$$$$$. A Pasture Committee has 


% 


been or will be organized in every 
county of the Commonwealth. 

Virginia already has 4% or 5 mil- 
lion acres of pasture land. That's 
why it has such an exact or perfegt 
balance between income from crops 
and livestock. During the past three 
years, the income from crops has 
been almost exactly the same as that 
earned from livestock and livestock 
products. 

In one recent year, when crops 
brought farmers of the Old Domin- 
ion $209 million, animals, including 
poultry, accounted for $231 million. 
Last year, when Virginia’s cash farm 
income was up 10 per cent (a nation- 
al record, by the way, except for the 
11 per cent gain made by North 
Carolina) while that of the nation 
was down 1 per cent, crop sales 
amounted to $228 million and live- 
stock and products only $219 mil- 
lion, according to USDA reports. 


Specialized Products 


Incidentally, “official” records 
based upon sales made through pub- 
lic markets cannot tell the complete 
production story of Virginia’s agri- 
culture. In no state, in proportion to 
the number of people involved, has 
farm processing for sale to retail 
trade been more highly developed. 
Thousands of farmers in the state 
long - famous for Smithfield Hams 
butcher all the hogs they produce 
and sell them as sausage, lard, bacon, 
ham, and other pork products, direct 
to consumers. 

Virginia’s farm production pro- 
gram is not only well balanced, but 
it is highly diversified. 

Major crop-income sources, nor- 
mally producing cash earnings of 
more than $10 million each, include 
tobacco, peanuts, corn, apples, pota- 
toes, wheat, and truck crops. 

Virginia produces more apples 
than all other Southern states com- 
bined; on the basis of a 10-year aver- 
age, it is the third-ranking state im 
the nation in apple production. Nor- 
mally, only Washington and New 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Mending the nets. Virginia is one of the lead- 
ing commercial-fishing states of the nation. 
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Tt Good Insurance To Own One of Moss 


Willys 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 


When you are isolated by mud, snow or ice, not 
only is your family’s safety endangered but you are 
stopped on work that cannot wait. 

That’s why it’s good insurance and good busi- 
ness to own at least one vehicle that will get you 
through when others can’t—a Willys 4-Wheel- Drive 
Vehicle. They are designed to be useful throughout 
the year .. . and invaluable in emergencies. A shift 
into 4-wheel drive and low-low gear gives you trac- 
tion to travel roads and ranges that are impassable 
to anything but.a horse. 

Each of the vehicles shown here meets specific 
farm and ranch needs. Ask your Willys Dealer to 
demonstrate all of them. Then decide which will 
serve you best. 























4-WHEEL-DRIVE 
WILLYS 1-TON TRUCK 


This 118-in. wheelbase truck is ruggedly built on a 
special frame to stand up under rough travel on or 
off the road. With its 4-wheel-drive traction, you can 
reach your stock—get supplies from town—keep 
work on schedule. Powered by the high-compression 
HURRICANE Engine. 





4-WHEEL-DRIVE 
WILLYS STATION WAGON 


The most useful car on any farm or ranch—rides six 
adults or, with seats removed, hauls a bulky half-ton 
load. Wide, strong taflgate—hinged full-width—aids 
in loading. With HURRICANE Engine power and 
4-wheel traction, this car will get you through any 
day in the year! 


HOW 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WORKS: 
4-WHEEL-DRIVE Sn iia ces aaa 


in standard 2-wheel drive or 

UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP“ 4-wheel drive, shifting gears 

with Lever No. 1. Lever No. 2 

The famous ‘Jeep’ is the many-purpose work-horse ad ppetbatar 1 1g from 2-wheel 

that has proved its value on farms and ranches every- to 4-wheel drive. Lever No. 3 

f a : \ is used to shift into special low 

where. Its wide operating range and 4-wheel-drive gear-range, giving extra pulling 
traction make it useful as a tractor; a tow vehicle; power when needed. 

for “‘go-anywhere”’ transportation. 

















Pv LYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO » WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF 4-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES 
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A super spark 
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Here is the spark plug built for 
farm jobs . . . proved by hundreds 
of hours of actual field operation. 
Whether your truck or tractor 
runs wide open or idle for hours, 
this rugged Auto-Lite Transport 
Spark Plug will give best perform- 
ance. That’s why it has been se- 
lected by so many leading truck 
and tractor makers as original fac- 
tory equipment. See your nearest 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer soon. 
He handles Ignition Engi- 
neered Auto-Lite Resistor 
and Standard type Spark 
Plugs, too! 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs— Patented U.S.A. 


For less fone oreater efficiency 


Gives you lowest cost per. 
mile of spark plug operation 


AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR— 
offers maximum resistance to heat 
and reduces fouling. 


HEAVY ELECTRODES— 

give long gap life which contributes 
to lower service costs by requiring 
less frequent gapping. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION— 
especially suitable for the most 
severe farm operation. 


Tune in ‘‘Suspense!" . . . CBS Radio 
Mondays . . . CBS Television Tuesdays 














SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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York produce larger crops. In addi- 
tion to selling graded apples as fresh 
fruit, the state processes such prod- 
ucts as apple juice, applesauce, ap- 
ple butter, apple jelly, dried apple 
pomace, dehydrated apples, cider, 
vinegar, and many others. 


Turning to the animal production 
side of the farm picture, major in- 
come sources are milk, cattle and 
calves, eggs, chickens, hogs, and 
turkeys. 

Poultry is credited with being the 
No. 1 source of income, when both 
crops and animals are considered. 
The state ranks first in the South in 
egg production; it ranks fifth among 
all states of the nation in receipts 
from sale of turkeys. As part of the 
top-ranking Delmarva area, it holds 
leadership position in broiler pro- 
duction. 


From the standpoint of long-time 
trends (that is, more than 25 years), 
the top enterprises in terms of gains 
or expansion have been, in the fol- 
lowing order, dairy products, poultry 
and poultry products, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and meat animals. Livestock 
enterprises, including poultry, have 
gained more than crop enterprises. 
Today they stand almost fifty-fifty as 
income sources. 

Commenting upon the Common- 
wealth’s well balanced and highly 
diversified farm production, The Vir- 
ginia Economic Review says, “This 
balance serves to cushion Virginia’s 
farm income against extremes that 
could come with too heavy depend- 
ence upon a single crop or product.” 


Celeossal Expansion of Markets 


Virginia’s population has increased 
22 per cent since 1940. The state is 
gaining at a rate one-third faster 
than the nation. It is the No. 2 state 
of the South in population gain; only 
Florida is growing at a more rapid 
rate than Virginia. 


If the growth rate of recent years 
is maintained, Virginia will be the 
home of 4 million people by 1960. 
The current census reports 3,270,322 
—a 10-year population gain of more 
than 600,000. 


sectemere Net TI: 
SST eee 


Why is Virginia growing so fast? 

There are several reasons, but 
largely because of the growth of 
Washington, D. C., which now has 
1,457,000 people— 500,000 more 
than in 1940. The District no longer 
has room for all its people; they spill 
over into nearby states. Many select 
homes in such delightful locations as 
Fairfax County, Va., which has had a 
10-year population increase of 140 
per cent, and Arlington County, 
which gained 136 per cent. 


Of course, not all Virginia’s growth 
is due to Washington’s expansion. 
Gains have occurred in many towns 
and cities in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. In fact Norfolk County 
holds the No. 1 growth-record spot 
with an increase of 177 per cent and 
a round-number population of about 
100,000. 


A $200 Million Industry 


Virginia’s tourist industry, which 
actually includes a very large num- 
ber of people who come for business 
rather than pleasure, is gigantic. It 
produces an annual income of $220 
million—twice the sum realized from 
this source 10 years ago. 


Each day an average of 24,100 
out-of-state cars enter the state, ac- 
cording to actual counts made by the 
Virginia Department of Highways. 
This means a total of 8,796,500 cars 
a year. 

What do these visitors mean in 
terms of food markets? Let’s be con- 
servative! If there were but two per- 
sons in each car and they stayed but 
two days, these visitors would eat 
annually more than 100 million Vir- 
ginia meals. What a food market! 
What an outlet for ham and eggs, 
fried chicken, and apple pie! 


“Keep Virginia Green” 


All of Virginia’s 15 million acres of 
forestry land is under organized fire 
protection. The state’s average per 
cent burn over the past five years 
was only .15 of 1 per cent. A re- 
markable record! For the South as 
a whole, there were 1.25 acres in 


(Continued on page 54) 





The nation-wide organization of farm boys studying vocational agri- 
culture, the Future Farmers of America, was first organized in Vir- 
ginia. Here Chase City High School FFA boys are repaiging farm tools. 
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in a JOHN DEERE TWO-CYLINDER TRACTOR 
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LISTEN... 








There’s one “sure-fire’’ way to get the most for 
your tractor dollars and that’s to Stop... Look... 
and Listen . . . before you buy. 


STOP in at your John Deere dealer’s and get 
acquainted with today’s really modern tractors—the 
famous John Deere “‘A,”’ “‘B,”” and ““G”’ Series. Here, 
you'll find power that’s ideally matched to your 
jobs . . . that can be furnished in your choice of 
gasoline or all-fuel engine . . . with interchangeable 
front-end assemblies to fit your operations . . . and 
with just the pick-up-and-go tools to handle your 
cropping practices most efficiently. 


What's more, you'll see an unequalled combina- 
tion of modern operating features that will open 
your eyes—six-s transmission, job-geared to 
your every need .. . hydraulic Powr-Trol with its 
complete, effortless control of integral and drawn 
equipment . . . Roll-O-Matic Front Wheels that pro- 
vide easier handling, smoother ‘‘knee-action’’ oper- 
ation in practically any condition . . . positive, quick- 


acting differential brakes . . . and many other features. 





Unite for Free litnatiune Today 


JOHN DEERE 


ILLINOIS 





MOLINE 





LOOK inside and you'll quickly see why John 
Deere’s exclusive two-cylinder construction in- 
creases field dependability . . . lowers maintenance 


costs . . . prolongs tractor life. You'll find an engine 
with half as many, twice-as-husky parts .. . a trans- 
mission with fewer, heavier gears . .. a cooling 


system that requires no thermostat, water pump, or 
fan belt. You'll find that power flows direct from 
crankshaft to drawbar, and that engine and trans- 
mission weight is located well toward the rear to 
provide greater traction. 


LISTEN to the voices of experience—talk to 
your friends who own John Deere Tractors and get 
the facts on work output . . . costs of operation and 
maintenance .. . and all-’round performance. 


Make your own comparisons and you'll agree with 
the many thousands of satisfied owners that there’s 
a whole lot more value in a John Deere Two- 
Cylinder Tractor. 
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John Deere, Moline, Ill., Dept. J35. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me free folder describing John Deere “A,” 
“B,”’ and ““G” Series General-Purpose Tractors. 


Name R.F.D. 





Town State 














The most wanted, — 
most imitated paini | 
in America foday ! 


the (00% latex 











Wonder hint 


Froved for 3 years 
in millions 


of homes ! 


DECORATOR COLOR 
3428 BERKSHIRE GREEN 4 


THE ¢ pANY 
~2E cup con 
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Yow cam waale it as 


could ever powr 
ray nig om 


40,000 times see { as 1 er hk Y not that you’re likely to do so—but this 
kilchew sink eco indicates the ability of Spred SaTIn to 


withstand all kinds of abuse in your home. 





if you wanted to. This machine did 


it in rigid laboratory tests on a Spred finger marks, ink, crayon, lipstick all come 
SaTIN pastel color—without impairing off in seconds because dirt can’t cling to the 
the color or satin-smooth surface. tight Spred Satin surface. And no spots or 
Spred SaTIN is guaranteed washable. tell-tale streaks show where you washed! 


( ;mulsion_paint 









—, 


'/ FOR WALLS... 












Imagine a paint film you could stretch 
N like this! Painted on waxed paper or a 


\. 

ee waxed glass surface, allowed to dry, then 

Seer <>: ee ee. stripped off—Spred Satin is a flexible 
WOODWORK 


material you can fold, crumple or stretch. 
That flexibility comes from its 100% 
latex emulsion formula. In your home that 
means greater durability...extreme long life! 














Now...your choice of 60 dramatic pastel and decorator deep colors 





Besides amazing durability and washability, Spred Sarin 


offers you the most gorgeous satin beauty you have ever Enconket 


seen. And it goes on in half the time; dries in 20 minutes 

with no offensive odor. Paint fast or slow, with brush or Y Viti. 
roller, no laps will show—and if you miss a place, touch Mt 

it up later when dry—you won’t see a trace. When FOR EVERY oie 
you’re through, just wash your brush or PAINTING NEED — = 


roller in soapy water. Then hang pictures 
and curtains and use the room right away. dden 
BASECOAT 


Kate Smith says“BUY SPRED SATIN” 


See Spred Satin demonstrated on the Kate Smith . & vant 
Hour every Friday starting September 14. Then Gy ‘dde SAPALAC 
see your dealer for your favorite color, and enjoy 11a dae . . 


all the wonders of The Wonder Paint. | FLORENAMEL 


















© 1961, The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio In Canada, The Glidden Compasy, Ltd., Torente 








Se — 


look Again 


was once drab and unattractive! 


“i 
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The ceiling of this beautiful room is Celotex Smooth White Tile Board, 16” x 16” 
... the walls are Celotex Ripple Blend Finish Plank —16 in. widths. 


Modernized with CELOTE 


FOR 
ONLY 


$4950" 


*Approximate cost of Celotex materials only for average 10 x 12 room. 


Got a porch that would make an extra 
room ... a bedroom or living room 
that needs modernizing? Then why 
wait any longer to remodel it into a 
friendly, livable room the entire family 
will enjoy! It’s easy and surprisingly 
thrifty to do . . . with the new Celotex 
Insulating Interior Finishes. 

These handsome structural panels 
build, insulate, and decorate, all at one 
time, at one low cost. Go up right over 
drab, cracked walls and ceilings that 
would be costly to repair by ordinary 
methods. You can quickly, easily staple 
or nail them to wood framing in build- 
ing new rooms, too. 

Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes 


bring you the beauty of new, attrac- 
tively blended colors and textures. No 
painting or papering required. They're 
beautifully pre-decorated at the factory, 
to save you money. 

What's more, they are the on/y inte- 
rior finish material made of long, re- 
markably strong Louisiana cane fibres— 
and protected by the exclusive .( pat- 
ented) Ferox® Process against fungus, 
dry rot and termite attack! 

Your Celotex Dealer will be glad to 
show you how easy and inexpensive it 
is to have attractive, practical rooms. .. 
with Celotex Insulating Interior Fin- 
ishes. Drop in and see him next time 
you're in town! 


P.S. When you remodel, assure yourself extra comfort, extra fuel saving, by insulating 
your attic with Celotex Hand Pouring Rock Wool. It's quick and easy to do—inexpensive too! 


Insist on Genuine Cc E LOT E 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Insulatin 


The Celotex Corporation, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
ZA MAIL TODAY |~————— 5 






Send Now 


for this” interest- 
Se —— ing, helpful Celotex 


booklet on interior fin- 






€ 


Ze 
ee 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-91 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, lil, 

Please send me the new Celotex Interior Finish book- 
let. | enclose 10¢ in coin to cover postage and han- 


Interior Finishes 





dling. 
ishes. Gives mony practical ideas 
on decorating. Tells how to build new rooms Name 
or remodel existing rooms at low cost. Mail 
coupon today! Enclose 10¢ in coin, Post Office County State 














this inviting room 


Ddttnpenquascrasesasan 
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each 100 burned within protected 
areas in 1949, one of the best years 
on record. Outside protected areas 
in the South, there was a burn of 20 
per cent. 

Virginia’s Forest Service personnel 
totals 132 full-time workers, 54 of 
whom are technical, college-trained 
foresters. 

In addition, 9,300 vocational agri- 
culture students from 393 high 
schools are enrolled in fire-suppres- 
sion and fire-prevention crews. This 
voluntary service is part of the forest 
program that carries the slogan: 
Keep Virginia Green. It is one con- 
tribution of the FFV—Future Farm- 
ers of Virginia — 
whose national or- 
ganization — Fu- AE 
ture Farmers of 
America — was 
conceived in the 
mind of a leader 
of agricultural ed- 
ucation in Vir- 
ginia, and first or- 
ganized in Vir- 
ginia. Now, of 
course, the organ- 
ization exists in 
every state in the 
nation and in all 
our possessions. 

Virginia’s 4,468 
manufacturing es- 
tablishments, em- 
ploying 241,000 
workers, sold $3% 
billion worth of 
products in 1950, 
which was 3% times the dollar value 
of sales in 1939. Last year, 22,000 
new industrial jobs were created. The 
top-ranking industries, in the order 
named, are tobacco, chemicals, and 
textiles. Virginia ranks second in 
furniture making among the states of 
the South. 








Tep in Fiber Production 


Virginia makes about one-fourth of 
the nation’s cigarettes. It produces 
more synthetic fiber than any other 
state in the union. 


One of the ways in which Virginia 
serves the American people is by 
building big-type ships. The New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company is the world’s lead- 
ing designer and builder of aircraft 
carriers. Recently, it launched the 
biggest, fastest luxury liner, the S. S. 
United States, ever built in the his- 
tory of our country. 





“| had the barber cut it 
like Daddy's!” 





Industry is expanding faster jp 
Virginia than in the nation as 4 
whole; so is retail trade. During the 
past 10 years, sales in Virginia's 
stores increased 255 per cent; as 
compared with 210 per cent for the 
United States. 


An Adventure in Democracy 


Most ambitious and comprehen. 
sive of all leadership efforts in the 
Old Dominion is the Advisory Coun. 
cil on the Virginia Economy. 


“The Advisory Council is “dedicat. 
ed to the proposition’ that citizens, 
working in small groups, can discoy- 
er the major fac. 
tors that keep Vir- 
ginia income 
levels below the 
national average 
and find workable 
means of raising 
these levels,” says 
Dr. Charles F, 
Marsh, coordina- 
tor-consultant, 
State Capitol, 
Richmond, in ex 
plaining aims and 
objectives. Creat- 
ed by Govemor 
Tuck, the council 
was formalized by 
the General As 
sembly in 1948 
Operating funds 
come from the 
Commonwealth 
and from private 
sources. The program provides for 
self-examination and self-analysis. It 
is a citizen-Government project. 











Sixteen committees composed of 
300 representative citizens are study- 
ing the following phases of the Vir 
ginia economy: Agriculture, Bus- 
ness Financing, Education, Fisheries, 
Forestry, Health and Welfare, Iv 
dustry, Labor Resources, Markets 
and Marketing, Mining, Population, 
Public Financing, Recreation, Sciew 
tific and Economic Research, Trant 
portation, Water Resourees. 

Each committee will make and 
publish a report. There will be ia 
each case specific recommendations 
for progress and improvement. These 
will serve as material for Democratic 
discussion and action. How val 
this project will be depends upos 
citizen attitude and action. It may 
be the most valuable program now 
in progress in the South. 





(st 





Small Bey 
By Louise Hughes Davis 


To see a small boy sing in church, you’d think that he’s quite sainted; 
Bat till you’ve washed his overalls, you’re really not acquainted! 

You have to thrust exploring hand into a deep front pocket 

And pull out tacks and dirty sand, a greasy, broken sprocket; 

A long-dead beetle, a fishing worm, a June bug on a string; 

This treasure trove that makes you squirm, to him means everything! 
Oh, a boy’s angelic all dressed up, as artists have him painted— 

But ’tis when you wash his overalls you really get acquainted! 
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Everybody knows 


Like the Country Fair... 


MAXWELL HOUSE IS AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


Down through the years, one coffee has grown to be as real and 
heart-warming a part of American living as the little country fair, with 
its friendly rivalries by day... its carnival gaiety by night. In this nation 
of coffee lovers, Maxwell House is America’s favorite brand —chosen 
above all others for its wonderful “Good to the Last Drop” flavor. That’s 
why—North, South, East or West—the Maxwell House symbol of cup 


and drop is known as the sign of good coffee wherever you go! 


\ 





A Product of General Foods 






\ 
& ) ! 
the Sign of Good Coffee... Ya - » » the one coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor! 
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Keep this Ray-O-Vac 2 cell flashlight in your tractor tool box. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 





a 


NOW... LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 





Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.” 


Ohly genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 















Buy Spares ~ thay stay fresh! 


@i05: BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, wis. 


You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 

See how sturdy it looks—how strong 
and substantial it is . . . because 

it’s sealed in steel. 

And this sealed-in-steel protection 
that only Ray-O-Vac provides means 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
They’re always ready for any 
emergency ...on the farm or in 
town. So always get genuine 
Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF flashlight 
batteries that give you... 


a 

Steel top eee =. 

Multi-ply insulation Yaa a 
pa nee: 


| 7 
, 3 , 
3. Steel jacket 

4. 


ov 
Steel bottom 2 4 








RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO., WINNIPEG, MAN. 





September Orchard Jobs 





Apple containers lined with moistureproof Pliofilm keep apples fresh 


longer. They need not be individually wrapped. 


Goodyear Photo, 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


BOUT 40 days before first frost 
is expected, fertilize all kinds of 
fruit trees. Use high-grade complete 
fertilizer at rate of 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre, or 3 to 4 pounds to each 
bearing peach or plum tree. On ap- 
ple trees use two to three times as 
much, depending upon age and size. 
Apply fertilizer as cover crop is 
put in. A cover crop should always be 
planted where orchard is not in sod. 
Strawberry fruit buds are now 
forming for next year’s berries. If 
you didn’t fertilize them last month, 
do so now, and repeat the applica- 
tion some time next month. This will 
pay off in a heavier yield next spring. 
To help control peach tree borer, 
give another application of DDT to 
the tree trunks now. 
The Orient pear is almost com- 
pletely blight-proof. The fruit is of 


_excellent quality. Plan to set a few 


of them this fall or winter. 

Quality of Kieffer pears may be 
much improved by storing them 
where temperature is around 60 to 
65 degrees as soon as they are picked. 

To check premature dropping of 
apples, spray with a hormone spray 
just before time for the dropping to 
start. Color-Set 1004 is one of the 
newer of these hormones. It also has 
a tendency to increase color, making 
red apples much redder, and yellow 
apples yellower. 

An application of phosphate fer- 
tilizer, combined with a cover crop, 
can mean an extra 80 bushels of 
peaches per acre, says Earl J. Allen 
of Arkansas Extension Service. 

If storage boxes are lined with 
Pliofilm, apples keep fresh and free 
of shriveling much longer than with- 
cut this protection. 


Do You Have a Regulation Mail Box? 
By Josh M. Drake, Jr. 


S I am a rural mail carrier, I find 
myself observing rural mail 

boxes when I am traveling. Last 
summer I traveled in 30 states. At 
least one-third of the mail boxes I 
noticed failed to meet requirements 
of the Post Office Department. 

Rural carriers are directed to make 
reports to postmasters of any boxes 
which do not conform to regulations, 
or which are improperly erected. The 
postmaster should notify patrons to 
remedy the defects. If these im- 
provements are not made, the de- 
partment can withdraw service until 
requirements are complied with. 

However, few rural mail carriers 
will report defective mail boxes be- 
cause we are afraid our patrons will 
think we are getting too “bossy.” We 
have served our patrons so long that 
they have become our personal 
friends. But if we fail to report these 
defects, we are neglecting our duties 
and are taking chances of being 
“bawled out” by a postal inspector. 

If you have a rural mail box, here 
are a few check points for you: 

When you buy a mail box, make 
sure that it meets Government regu- 
lations. Don’t try to build a mail 
box, for wooden boxes are not legal 
and are hard to serve. 

Your mail box should be erected 
on the right hand side of the road on 
level ground. If you put it on a 


slope, you may have to pull your 
carrier out of a ditch when it rains. 

The mail box should be erected 
about 44 inches high, on a post that 
is firmly planted. Every year you 
should paint your mail box and the 
post on which it is erected with white 
or aluminum paint, so it can easily 
be seen both night and day. 

The flag on the mail box should be 
painted red so that the carrier can 
see it easily. Your name should be 
printed on the box with black letters 
at least an inch high. 

The approach to your mail box 
should be properly graded and kept 
unobstructed at all times. When a 
carrier pulls in to a box six days 4 
week, the path soon becomes deeply 
rutted. A load of gravel in the mut 
would remedy this. 

When houses are located close to 
gether, it would help your mail cat- 
rier if the boxes were located in 4 
group with all of them in line. 

Postal regulations state that your 
mail box should be waterproof. This 
is for your own protection. When tt 
is raining hard, important mail cat 
become soaked or even destroyed in 
a few minutes, if the box isn't 
good condition. 

If you are not positive that your 
mail box is up to specifications, ask 
your mail carrier. He will sincerely 
appreciate your cooperation. 
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All the food you see here can be placed easily and quickly in the 
Electric Refrigerator-Food Freezer Combination shown below. 


25% to 50% more food space 


General Electric Refrigerators give you much more storage space than most 
refrigerators now in use... yet they occupy no larger floor area! 



























NEW! sspacuee 


You can pick out cubes singly, and 

return the rest—still in the dividers 

—to the refrigerator. Cubes will not 
op out! 


[- 



















NEw! ROLLAC DRAWERS! 


New Rolla-Drawers, onrubber-tired 
wheels, roll quietly. So easy to keep 
clean. High-humidity cold keeps 
vegetables garden-fresh. 


new 10-cu-ft General 





SPECIAL conoronen! 


spreading temperature! fresh! 






There’s space for everything . . . and everything's in its place when you invest in one 
of the new General Electric Refrigerators. 


A zero-degree freezer... 


a moist-cold refrigerator ...all in ONE cabinet! 


You get two appliances in one cabinet when you invest in a General 
Electric Refrigerator-Food Freezer Combination. 

ONE: A large food freezer. It has its own separate door, its own separate 
refrigerating system, and its own temperature control. It’s not just a short- 
time storage compartment for frozen foods. In it, you can freeze your own 
foods and safely store them for up to a year, for it maintains safe, zero- 
degree temperature. 

TWO: A de luxe fresh-food refrigerator. [t has its own separate door, 
its own separate refrigerating system, and its own temperature control. In it, 
moist cold keeps your foods garden-fresh. 


And, it is thoroughly dependable. No 
other refrigerator made, we believe, can 
quite compare—feature for feature, dollar 
for dollar—with the General Electric Re- 
frigerator-Food Freezer Combination. 

See it today at your G-E dealer’s. Look 
for his name in the classified telephone 
book. General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut, 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATOR-FOOD FREEZER COMBINATION 


Trim and specifications subject to change without notice. 


NO MORE 
DEFROSTING 


a a 


NOW! crise ano ree PREsH! 


NEW! ano insuraniont 


No more hard butter! This special Frost does not build up in the fresh- New G-E motor assures more quiet 

conditioner, built into the door, food section. Uncovered foods do operation. New, higher-efficiency 

keeps a full pound of butter at not dry out. Foods remain crisp and Fiberglas insulation in the cabinet 
further reduces low operating cost! 


Ask your neighbors about G-E dependability 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








TURN THE IGNITION KEY—THE ENGINE 
GOES INTO ACTION ! NO FUSS. NO FUMBLE. 
STARTS ARE “INSTANT- QUICK"! 








NO ROLL-NO PITCH — NO JOUNCE! 
AUTOMATIC RIDE CONTROL 
LITERALLY ‘IRONS OUT’ THE ROAD! 













STYLE LIKE THIS WILL 
ALWAYS STAY ‘RIGHT’! 


THOSE FORDCRAFT FABRICS 
Finish @ nich ARE LOOMED TO LAST AND LAST! 


A KEY-TURN AND THE DECK LID 
PRACTICALLY LIFTS ITSELF! 
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A “Test Drive” will show you why the ‘5! 
Ford is the one fine car in its field! You'll 
find it’s big where bigness counts, with the 
most hip-and-shoulder room in its class... 
largest luggage compartment, too. It gives 
you such advanced features as the Auto- 
matic Mileage Maker which helped place 
Ford first in its class in the Mobilgas Econ- 
omy Run. And, you have your choice of. . 


THOSE BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED-ON COLORS 
WILL KEEP THEIR, 
SPARKLE FOR YEARS! 











three transmissions — Conventional Drive, 
Overdrive* or Fordomatic Drive*. . two 
great engines—100-h.p. V-8 or 95-h.p. Six! 






*Optional at extra cost. Fordomatic Drive available with V-8 only. 
accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


ames Melton’ on NOC 
Equipment, 
the TI You can pay more but you cant buy better! 
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Before School Starts 


(September Prize Letters on “‘Mistakes I Have Made”’ ) 


With schools starting this 
month, not only every father 
and mother but every school 
boy and girl who can do so 
should read about these mis- 
takes while time to avoid. 


USHING out of school and chas- 
ing the bus before it stopped to 

get the first seat on it caused me to 
run over. Then I missed three 
months from school. I shouldn’t have 
been so anxious to get on the bus first. 
J. H. W., Virginia. 


Failure to have my children take 
serum for whooping cough and diph- 
theria was a mistake I shall always 
regret. My little girl suffered diph- 
theria and whooping cough within 
two months of each other which gave 
her a serious setback she is only now 
recovering from. The suffering she 
had to endure was my own fault and 
could have been avoided so easily. 

Mrs. D. L. M., Louisiana. 


Not going to college when I had 
the opportunity was my greatest mis- 
take. Now I am a widow with a child 
to support. My parents are old and 
have no source’ of income but what 
they make out of small truck patches. 
So instead of being able to help them 
and care for my child properly, I am 
an added burden to them, and my 
child does without the things I would 
like to give her. 

Mrs. Hazel Pearce, Louisiana. 


The worst mistake we have made 
was letting our small boy in school 
tefuse to be vaccinated for typhoid 
fever. When the doctor and nurse 
came to vaccinate the children, he 
left the room and I knew nothing 
about it until several days later. Then 
instead of taking him to the doctor 
and having him vaccinated, I just let 
him alone. He had a severe case of 
typhoid that fall and was in bed about 
40 days. We almost lost him. 

Y. S. L., Kentucky. 


When in grammar school I 
thought it was easier to cheat than to 
work hard and learn. But now since I 
am in high school I see that I made a 
big mistake because it is much harder 
to get my work, whereas, if I had 
learned it in grammar school, I 
wouldn’t have to study so hard now. 
It doesn’t pay to cheat in school or 
anywhere. It always catches up with 


you. E. R. F., North Carolina. 


Not doing my best when I was in 
school and not taking advantage of 
all the golden opportunities that were 


open to me was my worst mistake. 
Too late did I realize that it was hurt- 


ing me when I just skimmed through 


a.lesson to get a passing mark. 
Mrs. R. E., Kentucky. 


Not finishing school before get- 
ting married was a big mistake. I quit 
when I was in the eighth grade and 
married. Now I have several children 
and my husband is in bad health and 


can’t work. If I had finished school 


it would be easier for me to get work. 
Mrs. B. C. B., South Carolina. 


When I entered high school I 
made friends with the wrong girls. 


They didn’t study. The next spring 


I failed a subject which I had to make 
up years later when I was a senior. 
These girls later quit school because 
they had failed to pass their subjects. 


If it had not been for my parents urg- 
ing me to go on to school, I would 
probably have quit, too. I hope they 


know now how much I thank them 


for it, and I hope girls and boys will 


choose their friends carefully when 
they start to school this fall. 
W. H., North Carolina. 


Not taking home economics 
when I went to school was my biggest 
mistake. Now that I am a housekeeper 
and the mother of three children this 
subject would be a great help to me 
in managing my home, my cooking, 
and my sewing. 


Mrs. O. A., Kentucky. 





Hambone Says— 
zs 






We FT 


Z a rule, a man a fool—W’en 
hit’s hot, he want it cool—W’en 
hit’s cool, he want it hot—Alluz 
wantin’ whut is not! 
, Wush dem papuhs'd hush up 
bout dem adam bombs — I got 
othuh worryin’ I wants t’ do! 
A man whut drive to fas’ li’ble to 
git ez fur ez he gwine too soon!! 
I reck’n dey ain’ nothin’ ez hahd 





‘&n useless ez tryin’ t’ be pop'lar!! . 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Tom’s ole ’oman don’ nevuh 
fight ’im—but, lawdy!—her tongue 
mo’ sharper den her fingernails 
enny-how!!! 


Trouble wid wimmens en birf - 
days, dey gits mad ef you fuhgits 
de day, but lawd he’p you ef you 
remembuhs de year! 


Efn de po-lice evuh does ketch 
you in enny debilmint, fum right 
den dey gits on you soon en stays 
late!! 

Good Book say to love yo’ neigh- 
bor — well-l — you kin love mos’ 
enny-body—less’n you's skeered uv 
“em!! 

Dey sayes dat man kin speak in 
fo’ langwidges — wouldn’ dat be 
awful ef'n he wuz a woman!? 
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IN NORMAL & CAR USE 


NSTALL a Prest-O-Lite Hi-Level 

Battery in your car and enjoy the 
comfort and convenience of this new 
principle of battery design. The Hi- 
Level Battery needs water only 3 
times a year in normal car use and 
because of its advanced engineering 
design, it lasts longer, in tests con- 
ducted according to accepted life 
cycle standards. For quick starts 
and dependable service, see your 
Prest-O-Lite Dealer. 

PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY, INC. 
Toledo 1 Ohio 

















SEE VOUR PREST-O-LITE DEALER TODAY 
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WITH LESS FUEL 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO CUT 
FUEL COSTS 10% WITH WYNN’S 


FRICTION COSTS YOU $1 Out of every 
$10 you spend for fuel. Save these 
wasted dollars by adding Wynn’s 
Friction Proofing Oil to regular lub- 
ricants in cars, trucks and tractors. 
Wynn’s “plates” engine parts with 
asuper-slick surface that practically 
ends friction drag, cuts down metal- 
to-metal wear. Free booklet tells 
how you can cut fuel bills 10%. Mail 
the coupon below today. 

















Save by buying 
in bulk 


95 PINT 


(less in some areas) 








Wynn Oil Company, Azusa, Calif. PF-6 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
“How to Cut Fuel Costs on Farm Equipment.” 


Name 





R.R._______County. 
P.O. State. 
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Law 
(Continued from page 42) 


“Well,” the man said, “in that case 
maybe you'd like to eat with me.” 

Butch came up to the fire. The 
lean, charred carcass of the rabbit 
didn’t look so good, but he accepted 
a leg and chewed at it. The hounds 
bayed nearer down the ridge, and a 
sleepy “whicker, whicker,” rose from 
the thicket. 

The man started and turned again. 

“Quail,” Butch said. 


THE red of the fire made red 
light in the man’s black eyes, and 
sharpened the ridges and hollows of 
his face. He cleaned the last of the 
rabbit bones and threw them away. 

“Quail,” he said. “I wish I had a 
couple hanging over this fire.” 

“But you couldn't,” Butch said. 
“It’s two days till the season opens. 
It'd be against the law.” 

“Law!” barked the man. He 
laughed with no fun in the sound. 
“What's the law got to do with a 
man’s supper, Kid?” 

“Well,” Butch exclaimed, “it’s to 
protect the birds. If everybody shot 
‘em just any time, soon there would- 
n't be any. That’s what my dad says.” 

“Your dad?” mocked the man, still 
with that jeering laugh. “If your 
dad’s always 
right, Kid, why'd 
you run away 
from home?” 


That set Butch 
back on his heels. 
He couldn't an- 
swer. He guessed 
this must be a 
pretty smart man. 
He listened while 
the stranger 
talked on. 

“Laws, Kid, are 
just a mess of 
tripe cooked up 
so the big boys 
can tell the little 
boys what to do.” 

Butch sat down 
by the fire. It sent the sharp Novem- 
ber chill back into the darkness of 
the cedars and made a small, warm 
hole in the night. He told the man 
why he’d left home. 

The man lit his pipe and stretched 
out resting on one elbow. The hun- 
ger was gone from his dark face now, 
making it younger, but the eyes were 
still restless, always on the watch. 


*OWHERE I grew up,” he said, 
“there was always war between the 
kids and the law. It was a game to 
snatch apples from the stand on the 
corner and beat it down the alley 
ahead of the cops. . . . The dicks 
earned theixy money on that street,” he 
remembered with that grating laugh. 

“You stole the apples?” asked 
Butch round-eyed. 


The black eyes burned on Butch. 
“We took them. Who’s to say if they 
belonged to the fat man behind the 
counter or those hungry kids?” 

It was a new thought for Butch. 
He turned it over and it seemed to 
have weight. He liked this man. 
Maybe he would just travel along 
with him. 

As if he’d read Butch’s mind, the 





“This is all I have in this 
price range.” 


man spoke thoughtfully. “I know a 
place where a guy can hunt and fish 
the year-round. Big game, too, and 
mountain trout. Thought I might go 
there if I had somebody to string 
along for company. Maybe you 
would. I'd get you a dilly of a gun. 
There’s no reason we couldn’t have 
us a time—only you'd have to help 
a little on the start.” 

“How?” asked Butch, shiny-eyed, 
the way he’d reach for a piece of cake. 

“Well, listen,” the man said. He 
sat up, his eyes hard on Butch. “If 
we're heading out of here we've got 
to have a little dough. There’s a 
store down at the crossroads. An old 
man runs it. It’s got old-fashioned 
bars across the windows, but  there’s 
one missing from a window in the 
back. A man can’t squeeze through, 
but a kid could—that’s how you're 
going to help me.” 


BRUTCH’S throat sort of shut 
in. He knew the place. It was old 
man Thatcher’s store. Almost every 
summer Saturday he went there with 
Long Tom and Slim to pitch horse- 
shoes. Sometimes he went for Mom 
with the eggs. And old man Thatch- 
er always gave him a stick of striped 
peppermint candy. 

Butch swallowed, but his throat 
didn’t open. To crawl through old 
man Thatcher's 
window at night! 
Why, that was 
the way robbers 
got in! 

They stayed for 
awhile longer by 
the fire, but the 
man didn't talk 
any more. 

When he spoke 
again he just said 
a sharp “O.K.,” 
and stood up with 
a jerk of his thumb 
toward Butch. 


Following down 
the brushy wood 
trail to Thatcher’s 
Store, Butch 
could hardly set his feet straight in 
the path, his knees felt so weak. 
Everything had happened so fast. 

There had never been any terror in 
the dark timber for Butch before, but 
tonight fear walked with him in long, 
shadowy strides two paces ahead. 

Where sassafras and sumac edged 
the timber 20 steps back of the little 
store, the man stopped. He put his 
hand inside his shirt, like he'd just 
remembered something, and took out 
a short, heavy gun. 


“WOU'RE going to slip up to 
that window and crawl in and loot 
the money drawer,” he told Butch. 
“And just in case you get cold feet 
and take a notion to run, I'll be sit- 
ting back here looking after things 
with this—.” He lifted the short gun 
and added a terrible threat: “You 
wouldn't run far.” 


It seemed to Butch he was q long 
time crossing that narrow strip of 
bleached timber grass and dead 
weeds behind the store. Always after 
that night he was going to hate the 
sharp smell of pennyroyal. 

Old man Thatcher's house sat 
white in the starlight at the edge of 





Across 3,000 YEARS 
COMES THE 
GREAT BIBLE 
STORY... 
IN ALL ITS 
FIRE AND 







ATHSHEBA 


JECHNICOLOR 


GREGORY | 


Peck- HAYWARD 


atte cee Bite: 


You are there...as Goliath 


hurls his challenge...as David 


fells the mighty Philistine, 


turning his armies into flight. 


You are part of the powerful 
drama of the Lion of Judah, 
who took Bathsheba 
unto himself...AND FOR HER 
pam. BROKE GOD'S OWN 
af >. » COMMANDMENT ! 













COLOR BROCHURE WHICH TELLS 
THE FASCINATING STORY BEHIND 
DAVID AND BATHSHEBA! WRITE 
TO “DAVID and BATHSHEBA‘’ P.O. Box 
292, DEPT. R , CHURCH ST. STA., N.V.C 
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the clearing, but there was no light 
there. Even the dog knew Butch. 
He came wagging over to meet him. 


Butch reached up and felt for the 
window sill. He had to tiptoe. There 
was no sound but the dry pennyroyal 
crumbling under his feet and the dog 
sniffing in the leaves. 

He pulled himself up till his shoul- 
ders were even with the broken bar 
and looked into the dark building. 
The window was open. He could 
smell coffee-and the brine of salt 
mackerel, the dry whiff of crackers. 


He thought, with terror, “Pretty 
soon I'll be a thief.” 


HIE had leaned down to put 
his head inside the window, when 
he knew he just couldn’t do it. Not 
even with that gun on the little V 
where his suspenders crossed, he 
couldn’t. Being the son of Long Tom 
Lowry, the best hunter on the ridge, 
for 12 long years did something to a 
guy. It put ideas inside him he 
couldn’t forget. Always his dad had 
said to him: “You must be square 
with the game warden because he is 
on the right side of the fence. . . 
And there aren’t any muddy edges 
between good and bad—just two 
clear colors, black and white with a 
straight line between.” Butch felt 
the chill of sweat on the back of his 
neck. Hanging there on those rusty 
old bars he guessed the sort of par- 
ents a guy lived with the first years 
of his life sort of fixed up the kind 
of man he was going to be. 


And so he couldn’t do it. 


He turned loose with both hands. 
As he dropped, he yelled as loud as 
he could for old man Thatcher. 


BEFORE he hit the penny- 
royal he thought he’d feel the lead 
from the stranger's gun scorch 
through him, but nothing happened. 

Then he heard a sound, the bounce 
of bedsprings, bare feet running in- 
side the store, the grind of the old- 
fashioned telephone. 


For some reason old man Thatcher 
had been sleeping in the store! 


Relief dried up the sweat on 
Butch’s neck. He scuttled around the 
corner and ducked into the timber. 

The house was dark and quiet 
when he went in. He went up to the 
loft room and crawled into bed. After 
long, shivering hours he went to 
sleep, and when he woke, sunlight 
was warm across the patchwork quilt. 


It was a sweet blue day, just 
enough breeze to chill the shade and 
make the sunshine sweeter. 


Law was a funny thing when it 
could stop a hunter’s finger on the 
trigger and when it could make a 
boy risk his neck rather than steal. 
Long Tom was right. There was a 
lot more to laws than just rules men 
wrote down on paper. They were all 
tied up with something inside you, 
he decided. They were what decent 
folk live by, sure enough. 


It was late when Long Tom and 
Slim came home. Mom was getting 
supper. They came in and piled 
boxes of shells on the table, sniffing 
the bacon and coffee and warming 
their fingers at the kitchen stove. 


“Big excitement in town,” Long 
Tom was saying. “A man broke jail 
up at Jefferson City. Knocked down 
a guard and took his clothes and gun. 
Been hiding out around here. Last 
night he tried to break into Thatch- 
er’s Store, but the old man was on 
the watch and called the sheriff. 
They nabbed him.” 


BUTCH, sitting on the wood 
box, was whittling slowly. Was his 
dad looking at him? He couldn’t be 
sure. He didn’t know how much 
Long Tom knew, but it didn’t mat- 
ter. Nothing mattered except that he 
was safe again in the warm cleanness 
of the old kitchen. It was the finest 
place in the world to be. 


He saw Long Tom go back out to 
the wagon again, but he didn’t pay 
much mind. He saw Mom turn from 
her skillet, saying over her shoulder: 
“I still say he’s just a baby, Tom.” 

And then Long Tdém was coming 
across the kitchen floor grinning that 
white cheerful grin of his—and he 
carried a gun. A slim, little, new .410 
with a polished stock and shining 
blue barrel. 

Butch was on his feet. He felt the 
cool smoothness of polished steel and 
varnished wood. He slid his stubby 
fingers down, exploring, found the 
trigger. He broke the gun and looked 
down the clean bore. 

“I said you couldn’t shoot quail 
with a .22,” Long Tom was saying 
with his big laugh, “and I meant it. 
A poor gun makes a poor hunter.” 
And still Butch couldn’t speak. 

Only he tried the gun easily at his 
side, muzzle down in the crook of 
his arm. It was the way he’d seen 
Long Tom carry a gun—so it was 
the right way. 

















“They just happened to be passing by 


and dropped in to say hello again.” 
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SMOKING 
TOBACCO 


Or buy MODEL in the 

famed red pocket 

pouch that opens 

wide for filling— 

folds down snugly 

te prevent spill- 
ing — and still... 


flavored, 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


15¢* si 
New size 
Buy MODEL in the bright new 
silver-color container— sturdy — 
pocket-size — with smooth 
finger-guard top. 


Compare MODEL with any tobacco 
in your pipe or hand-rolled ciga- 
rette. See why its flavor and aroma 
make more and more friends 
among steady smokers. 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


a 


ony 10¢* 


Either way you prefer MODEL 
packed, it’s made of the 
select Burley tobacco— blended, 


and cut just right. 


FOR SOLID SMOKING PLEASURE 


‘ ca 
ouT ,, | ©) *) 4 | ww your Pipe 
R CIGARETTE TODAY 


Smells Better — Smokes Better 
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Labor Day or Any Day 
Lee 


work clothes 


ARE PREFERRED FOR LONG WEAR, 
COMPLETE COMFORT AND 
SMART APPEARANCE... 
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BUY LEE WORK CLOTHES for the 
greatest satisfaction you’ve ever 
experienced. They’re TOUGH; built 
to stand the hardest wear in any job 
and give you satisfying comfort and 
smart appearance even after 

’ repeated launderings. 


Sold by Leading 
Retail Stores 
Coast-to-Coast 




















SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Union- Made — Sanforized 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC. 







Pog 


LEE RIDERS— Authentic 
Cowboy Pants and Jackets. 






THE H ©. AEE CO.,1NC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 








How To Use Electric Fence 


Electric fences are inexpensive to buy 
and easy to put up. Here are some cau- 
tions you need to keep in mind, though. 


By Robert E. Zimmerman 


HE electric fence has aroused 

tremendous interest on farms 
throughout the nation. It offers these 
advantages: 1) flexibility, 2) speed of 
erection, 3) simplicity of erection, 
and 4) land-saving possibilities. 

The chief uses of electric fences 

are for: 
Supplementary fencing. 
Temporarily enclosed pastures. 
Feedlots. 
. Haystacks. 
. Dividing off fields of corn and 
other crops to be hogged-down. 


ark ON 


6. Placing inside bull pens to de- 
crease damage to usual fence. 

7. Discouraging prowlers and 
predatory animals. 

8. Marginal land which does not 


warrant investment in the usual 


wooden or wire fence. 

9. Areas where good fence posts 
are scarce and for rocky land where 
it is hard to dig post holes. 

10. Protection against destructive 
wildlife. Four charged wires have 
kept bears out of apiaries, and two 
wires may keep deer and antelope 
away from haystacks. 

Another advantage to electric 
fencing is in the time it takes to 
build. Let’s say you want to put up 
a fence 2% miles long. USDA Bul- 
letin 1832 shows that it takes about 
32 man days to build 2% miles of 
permanent fence. But 2% miles of 
electric fance can be built in about 
5 man days. Here is a savings in 
labor and money amounting to about 
27 man days on each 2% miles of 
fence. 

An electric fence is properly and 


safely charged by an electrical cur- 
rent supplied by an “electric fence 
controller,” usually called a “fencer.” 
Controllers are of three types: 

1. Highline, which operates off 
110-volt house current. 


2. Battery, which operates off a 
6-volt wet or dry cell. 


3. Combination, which is both 
highline and battery combined into 
one unit. 


The majority of farmers who have 
electricity are using highline because 
it is much cheaper to operate and is 
more effective and efficient. The im- 
portant factors in selecting a con- 
troller are 1) its expected use, 2) total 
length of wire to be charged, 3) 
habits of animals to be controlled, 
and most important, 4) a controller 
which can be serviced quickly. 


The common tendency to try 
homemade devices for electric fenc- 
ing has in the large majority of cases 
caused fatal accidents to persons or 
livestock. The majority of people 
who try homemade devices are not 
aware of what a dangerous thing 


they are doing. Under no circum- . 


stances should a homemade device 
be used. Fatalities resulting from 
homemade devices used on electric 
fences have caused some states to set 
up regulations for their use. This fact 
makes it doubly important for farm- 
ers to stop trying to make homemade 
devices and instead use safe devices 
that conform to their own state laws. 


Here are some cautions to have in 
mind in hooking up an electric fence 
controller: 


1. Hang the controller in a dry 








The Old Horse 


By Josephine Stone 


The young colt on our July cover pleased all horse 
lovers. Many a farmer, too, will like this “hoss” poem. 


I bought old Beecher back again today. 
Of late he had worn such a tortured look; 

But driven on, by some strange hook or crook, 
He pulled the load, thought faltering on the way. 
I had grown tired of watching traders stand 

And open Beecher’s mouth and count his teeth, 
Then fumble with his eyes, above, beneath, 

And shake their heads and wipe a soiled hand. 
Yes, Beecher is back home again to stay. 

No plowman can lay hands on him again. 

In old age he may sleep and rest or play, 

And caper like a colt in summer rain. 

Past useful days, but, Lord, I love the scene 

Of Beecher grazing on a patch of green! 
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location near outlet of 110-volt al- 
ternating current. It is much easier 
to extend the single strand of light- 
gauge, galvanized wire from the con- 
troller out to the fence than it is to 
extend the power supply a short dis- 
tance. Frequently, these controllers 
are installed in the house or barn 
where they can be readily seen and 
a check made on the condition of the 
fence without leaving the building. 
A lightning arrester should be in- 
stalled between fence and ground 
outside building, as a precaution 
against fire, and to reduce damage to 
controller if lightning should strike 
the fence, as frequently happens. 

2. Connect the small-gauge galva- 
nized wire from the terminal marked 
“GRD” to a galvanized water pipe 
driven 6 feet into moist soil. A regu- 
lar radio ground clamp is preferred 
for this connection, for a loose, rusty, 
or corroded connection will cause 
trouble. No insulators are required, 
nor is insulated wire desirable for 
the ground wire. 


The assembled type of insulator with 
double-headed nail and leather wash- 
er complete represents the best buy. 
The double-headed nail makes it 
easy to remove insulators and use 
them over again without damage. At 
points of strain, such as corners and 
ends of fence, heavier insulators se- 
curely anchored are necessary. 

Never use broken insulators, un- 
glazed knobs, split-type knobs, pieces 
of rubber tire, or other substitutes 
for good, porcelain insulators, with a 
properly glazed surface. 

Forty to 50 feet apart is the usual 
distance for posts or stakes used to 
hold up electric fence for cattle and 
horses. On rough ground, space 
stakes closer. For sheep and hogs, 
put stakes closer—about 20 feet on 
level ground. Hog stakes are gen- 
erally about 2 feet long; 4- to 5-foot 
stakes are used for other livestock. 
Use any sharpened stakes 2 to 4 
inches in thickness. Green trees 
should never be used as supports 

without first nailing 


“GRD” wire should be Remember When— on a board or block of 
*n dered to ground Girls carried a “Doreen”- wood upon which to 
as a pocketbook? mount the insulators. 


8. Wire from con- 
troller to fence should 


“Mom” made growing 
children switch shoes each 


Weeds, trees, grass, 
and various other 


also be light - gauge, morning so each shoe things will short the 
galvanized wire. This would wear out evenly? fence if allowed to 
fence wire must be Ladies wore “rats” in touch it. Voltage on 


perfectly insulated by their hair? 


the fence drops to 


means of porcelain in- Men wore hand-tucked Only 10 per cent of 


sulator whereverit shirt fronts? 


might touch wood or 


People wore “dusters” 


normal when ferns, 
blackberry briers, etc., 


other conductors. Do and spread “lap robes” are allowed to touch 
not use ordinary insu- over the knees when buggy wire. About 90 per 


lated wire because the _ riding? 


cent of electric fence 


insulation used is ab- Mamie Ozburn Odum, trouble is due to fail- 
solutely inadequate to Newton County, Ga. ure to keep fence clear 


handle the high volt- 

age put out by electric fencers. The 
wire to fence can be carried high 
overhead above yards and can be 
strung along on top of an existing 
fence for miles, if necessary, before 
itis put to use in fencing a field. 

4. The electric fence is but one 
side of the circuit; the ground is the 
other side. All fence connected to 
controller is hot and no return circuit 
need be taken into consideration. 
Branch lines may be taken off at any 
point and can be dead-ended or re- 
turned to the place of beginning. Do 
not ground far end of fence wire. 
This will result in a completely dead 
fence all the way back to controller. 

5. Cattle and horses require but 
one wire from 30 to 32 inches 
high; sheep, two wires at 15 and 30 
inches; and hogs, one wire at 12 to 
18 inches. Small pigs should not be 
fenced with older hogs, but should 
have a small pen of their own so that 

low wire will require less effort 
to keep free of shorts. 

Use either smooth or barbed wire 
% your electric fence. Smooth wire 
% light as 18-gauge may be used, 

t is not as easily seen, nor is it as 
‘tong as 16-gauge. Second-hand 
Wire may be used if care is taken to 

perfect splices. Even well 
“taped and well wrapped splices 
soon rust up and result in re- 

ed shocking power and possible 
interference unless splices are 

ed or made of galvanized wire. 

Be sure there is no leakage of the 
all amount of current. Only solid, 
Piece insulators should be used. 





of grass and weeds. 

The first time an animal touches 
the electric fence it has no way of 
knowing what caused this rather 
surprising discomfort. If hogs and 
sheep are not given preliminary 
training, they will go through the 
electric fence as though it were not 
there. 

Even where horses and cattle are 
concerned it does no harm to hold 
them in the corral for an hour or two 
with some hay well wrapped in bail- 
ing wire and suspended from a 
charged wire strung acros the corral. 
Hogs and sheep should have charged 
wires strung around their pen, divid- 
ing it into sections. That gives them 
plenty of opportunity to contact the 
wire and to learn to avoid it. Then 
they can be turned out to pasture 
enclosed by electric fence. 

Hogs can be taught table manners 
by stringing a wire lengthwise of 
their trough and high enough that 
they can eat without touching the 
wire provided they do not try to get 
into the trough. The occasional 
shocks they get while eating will only 
help to make them leave the fence 
alone while out in the field. In dry 
weather, a training pen should have 
water liberally spread under charged 
wires so animals get the full effect 
until they learn they should back up 
instead of push ahead. 

For further information on electric 
fencing, send for USDA Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1832, Washington, D. C. Or 
see your local county agent, vo-ag 
teacher, or farm supply dealer for 


. immediate help. 
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travel mileage need not 






steal your power away 






KEEP THE POWER YOU BOUGHT 
Yosemite to Cape Cod... Duluth to 


The Everglades...wherever you travel, your 






car will enjoy its vacation, too, on 100% 






Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil. Your engine 





will purr with new vigor at mountain 
grades and desert heat. Wherever the road 
leads, you'll get there with smooth, 







wear-free power... and on less oil. 






BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Tele): ae) | 


£ 100°..PURE “ 
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~ YOURS for the asking! 
GULF FARM REVIEW 


—a digest of interesting, worthwhile articles 
from leading farm publications... 


Here’s just a sample of what you 
may expect in each issue. There 
are others—an average of eight an 


issue, The most timely, interesting 
articles we can find from the whole 
farm press, 








“Kill That Brush With Chemicals” from 
Missouri Ruralist . . . converting brushy 
land to productive pasture. 





“Grow Sirloin From Citrus” fies Caro- 
lina Co-operator . . . news about successful 
results with an economical feed. 











“His First Purebred Heifer’ from South- 


ern Planter . . . annual Maryland Holstein 
Calf Selection Party. 


Start with this issue! 
Simply mail the 
attached coupon 





“How To Beat A Drouth” from Farm and 
Ranch ... information about grass silage. 





For years, Gulf has worked with and for farmers to bring them 
products of outstanding quality and helpful service. 

As part of this policy, Gulf now offers, without charge, a magazine 
to help you keep abreast of what’s happening in farming throughout 
the country. Articles are selected, by a leading farm authority, to make 
your farm life easier, better, more profitable. 

Send the coupon now. You'll receive the new Gulf Farm Review 


every other month.. 


-courtesy of Gulf and your near-by Gulf supplier. 


Remember to ask: your Gulf man for these depend- 
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Gulf Farm Review, Dept. A-19, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me, free, the GULF FARM REVIEW. 


able GULF farm products: All-Purpose Farm Grease 
—Gulflube Motor Oil—Gulf Livestock Spray—Gulf 
No-Nox or Good Gulf Gasoline, and many others. 


ij SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS SSeeeeeeesasae=h 


Room 1509, Gulf Bidg., 
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What Are the Dangers 
of Biological Warfare? 


By E. G. Moore 
Agricultural Research 
Administration 


OU hear a lot these days about 

biological warfare. Some people 
believe it could be far worse than 
atomic bombs, Others say it would 
not work on a large scale. If an 
enemy should try it on us, would it 
be used only in the large cities, or 
would it be tried out on our farms in 
an effort to cripple our food supply? 


I put these and other questions to 
Dr. M. R. Clarkson of the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration. He is 
the man who has charge of planning 
our defensive strategy against bio- 
logical warfare on the nation’s farms. 
I wanted to know if this is some- 
thing farm people should be con- 
cerned about, and what they could 
do about it. Here are some of his 
ideas: 


Biological warfare against our 
farms is a possibility. There are many 
diseases and insects that could be 
spread in this country that would 
play havoc with crops and livestock. 


There’s no reason for anyone to be 
stampeded by this fact. It’s just one 
more danger that we have to face 
and plan for. This kind of warfare 
lends itself to sabotage. If it is ever 
used against us, it would probably 
come before any formal declaration 
of war. 


The USDA and state agencies are 
planning to tighten the guard at our 
borders and all ports of entry. In- 
spectors are already on guard 365 
Gays a year. They are our first line 
of defense. Their job is to keep out 
insects and diseases from abroad. 
Many of the worst ones we now have 
to deal with got into the U. S. by 
accident., Enemy agents could prob- 
ably bring in others, or spread some 
of those already here. 


Farm people working with state 
and federal livestock officials, veter- 
inarians, and extension agents can 
form our second line of defense. You 
should stay on the lookout for new 
or unknown pests in fields or in herds 
of livestock. 

Let’s start with livestock. Here are 
some of the things you can do to 
guard against sabotage in your pas- 
tures and feed lots: 


1. Keep an eye on them. Learn to 
recognize common ailments. When- 
ever you're in doubt, call in a veter- 
inarian. If the disease is dangerous, 
he will know how to get in touch 
with state livestock and sanitary offi- 
cials or a representative of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 


2. Follow all the rules of sanita- 
tion; keep your livestock healthy. 
Feed balanced rations. 


3. When buying livestock or poul- 
try, have them tested or vaccinated 
for common diseases. Keep them 
away from other livestock until you’re 





If a disease or insect new to you ap- 
pears, get an authority to identify it. 


sure they are free of any communi- 
cable diseases. Guard against tres- 
passing’ through your pastures and 
feed lots. 


4. Isolate all sick animals, and 
promptly bury or burn any that die 
of disease. Clean up and disinfect 
places where sick animals have been. 

There are likewise many things 
you can do to be on the alert for 
insects and diseases that might ruin 
your crops: 


1. Learn to know common insects 
and the damage they do. (See page 
38, The Progressive Farmer, July.) 
The same applies to plant diseases. 


2. Be on the lookout for new ir 
sects and diseases. 


3. If one shows up, notify your 
county agent and get him to come 
out and size up the situation. 


4. If he cannot come promptly, 
take samples to his office. Put insects 
in a bottle with a little rubbing al 
cohol. Wrap samples of damaged 
plants in waxed paper to keep them 
from drying out. Don’t ship insects 
or diseased plant material. If speci- 
mens need to be sent to state officials, 
your county agent will know how to 
do it safely. 


5. Don’t spread rumors of new 
insect outbreaks. Get the facts. Ru- 
mors might cause a lot of unneces- 
sary spraying or dusting, and could 
result in waste of scarce materials. 

Defense against biological warfare 
is under the direction of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. That 
agency has asked the USDA and 
state officials to plan and direct the 
part of this work that deals with 
farms and ranches. Civil Defense 
has already issued a booklet dealing 
with protection of people. Another 
booklet will soon be ready for distri- 
bution among farm people, de: 
with crops and livestock. Eithef 
booklet can be obtained from Supef 
intendent of Documents, Govefir 


ment Printing Office, Washingtom 


D. C., for 10 cents per copy. 
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Answers to Livestock Troubles 


By W. T. Oglesby, D.V.M. 


Veterinary Editor 


ee HAT can we do to control 
or kill horseflies?”’ 

At this writing, entomologists tell 
us there has not yet been found any- 
thing that will kill horseflies in a rea- 
sonable time and in a fashion that is 
effective. No doubt some farmers 
have heard of a chemical called py- 
renone, which is said to have a re- 
pellent action for a period of three to 
five days. Some insecticide manu- 
facturers include this material in 
preparations which they sell. Present 
cost of the material is relatively high 
per animal. Considering that it would 
have to be repeated every three to 
five days, it would seem practical to 
use only in cases of very heavy fly in- 
festation. The material does not kill 
the horseflies, it merely keeps them 
away from an animal for that short 
period. Each farmer will have to 
weigh value of his animals and de- 


cide for himself. 


“What preparation should we 
make for the fall pig crop?” 

This is a big question and one that 
is particularly important for the per- 
son who raises many pigs. The basic 
thing is to think in terms of sanita- 
tion. Old barns and lots should be 
cleaned up. New bedding should be 
put in the sheds, but before this, dis- 
infectants should be used which will 
kill at least some of the parasite eggs. 
At this point we should mention that 
holding down parasites is most im- 
portant, because it is extremely diffi- 
cult to kill the egg of the large round- 
worm of pigs. Pastures and lots which 
have had pigs on them during the 


past few months should be plowed, 
and this plowing should be deep 
with complete turn-over of the soil in 
order to bury the eggs deep. Be- 
cause of the natural habit of the pigs, 
there will be large numbers of eggs 
around the fence and in the corners, 
so if it is practical to move the fence 
to plow the fence row, it would be 
advisable. Also, a program of worm- 
ing the sows should be set up. 


“How can we protect our show 
animals against shipping fever?” 

Shipping fever is one thing which 
sometimes causes considerable 
trouble. The most basic thing for 
people to keep in mind is that ex- 
posure, sudden change of. feed, and 
other things of this sort contribute to 
making animals break out with the 
disease which is ordinarily called 
shipping fever. Watch these things 
closely and trouble from this disease 
will be reduced. From the standpoint 
of prevention by the use of biologics, 
it is known that the occurrence of this 
disease is materially reduced if the 
animals are immunized with the ship- 
ping fever bacterin. It is extremely 
important for you to remember that 
if you intend to have your veterina- 
rian immunize your animals in this 
way, that you must plan your sched- 
ule so that he can see them at least 
two and preferably three weeks be- 
fore the animals are to be shipped. If 
this is not done then, it is not ad- 
visable to put this material into the 
animal, because it actually makes 
them more susceptible for a period 
of a few days after it is given. 


Happy, Busy, and Useful Old Folks 


(September Prize Letter) 


HE oldest man I know is about 

the busiest. He is my step-grand- 
daddy, Mr. H. P. Payne. He doesn’t 
know how old he is, and all we really 
know is that his youngest .daughter 
is over 70! 

He has carried all the guano, etc., 
to the planters this year. He’s dug 
out all of the stumps and roots that 
my husband has found in plowing. 
He tends his garden and all the vege- 
table patches, cares for the livestock 
%0 that my husband never has it to 
do, helps with canning, washing, and 


 _—_— 


yard cleaning. He has covered a 
house with brick siding, put in two 
new windows, and put a new top on 
the shelter where the wind blew it 
off. He repairs terraces and washes 
in the fields after heavy rains. After 
all this, he still has time to show my 
small daughter the kittens and pigs 
and push her a mile in her buggy to 
the store. 

I know this is all true because we 
are tending his place this year and, 
believe me, he has been a lot of help. 

Mrs. Henry Wright, Alabama. 





you are not losing enough 
money in raising cotton, and 
Want to throw away as much as 
$30 a bale more, try this: 
1, Pick cotton trashy. It costs 
More to gin, grade is lower. 
2.-Harvest when damp. That 
s the grade and makes the 
tton hard to clean. 





How To Lose Money Raising Cotton 


By Master Farmer R. T. Douglas, Louisiana 


8. Tramp seed cotton into a 
small wagon or truck bed. - That 
entangles small trash with the 
fiber so that gin machinery can’t 
clean the lint. All this is guaran- 
teed to lower the price of your 
cotton. To verify this, consult your 
county agent. 

Let’s stop losing money. 
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Stop Those Dollar tosses from MASTITIS! 


In Cases of Udder Injury Always Use 


VETERINARY 





Send this coupon for your free copy of the new Lederle folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 


AUREOMYCIN 
Crystaline OIN TMEN T Klik 


i“ 
WANT bi 1 





Cy Famous for Its Wide Range of 
Activity Against Infections 


Milk losses from mastitis may be cut to a minimum by management prac- 
tices that treat infections in their early stages. Infection then is more suscep- 
tible to treatment and a chronic condition may be avoided. 


Countless cases of mastitis originate from minor injuries to udder and teats. 
When obvious injuries occur, promptly apply VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline OINTMENT to wounds. At the same time, as a preventive measure 
against mastitis, infuse each quarter likely to be affected with one full tube 
of the ointment. 


As the drug with the widest range of activity against bacteria commonly 
found in mastitis, AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT today is the treatment of choice 
of thousands of dairymen who aim to maintain high milk production. It is 
more effective than penicillin, easy to infuse and remains active in the udder 
for over 48 hours. 

In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the injectable 
form of SULMET* Sulfamethazine Lederle** should be used. Subsequent 
treatment may be conducted with SULMET OBLETS*. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS** may be used in 
the treatment of severe acute septicemia as a highly effective agent against 
most bacteria. 

For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT for Udder 
Infusion, as well as best management practices and disease-control procedures 
for avoidance of reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 

Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. ¥. 
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Town 
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My Dealer’s Name is. 
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Railroad Freight Charges 
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... and 
now 
look 

... Mid- 
summer, 
1951 


Here’s 
how 

it was 
hy July, 
1949 
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Prices are as reported by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ton-mile revenue, while not an exact measure of 
freight rates, measures what railroads get, on the aver- 
age, for hauling a ton of freight one mile. 
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Brahman cows make excellent mothers. 


™ ¢ 





Some breeders 


prefer European bulls on Brahman cows for crossing. 


Advance of Brahman Cattle 
in the South 


Whatever your preference in beef cattle, you are bound to have 


noticed a marked increased in Brahman numbers during recent 


years. Their breed association secretary tells why this is true. 


By Harry Gayden 
Executive Secretary, American 
Brahman Breeders’ Association 


OR thousands of years Brahman 
cattle of India (Bos Indicus) bred 
naturally in that subcontinent. There 
they endured famine, insect pests, 
heat, and disease plagues common to 
that vast and poor land. Nature let 
these cattle survive and become 
strong, because for thousands of 
years they proved themselves fit to 
do so. 
The first Brahmans imported into 


| the United States of which there is 





any record were in 1849 by a South 
Carolina planter. His herd is be- 


lieved to have been wiped out dur- 


ing the Civil War. There is a record 
also of two bulls given about 1854 to 
a Richard Barrow of St. Francisville, 
La., by the British Crown. 

Steadily through the years other 
Brahmans have been imported, usu- 
ally in small numbers. The latest 
major importation was in 1946. In 
that year’ 18 Brahman bulls were 
brought to Texas via Mexico and 


Brazil. Brahmans have increased in 
the U. S. until there are now more 
than 10,000 owners of something 


like 150,000 head. 

Pure Brahmans in America are not 
the “Cattle of India” any longer. 
There they were beasts of burden, 
their cows producers of milk. Their 
early days in this country were 
























«| 
Cows and calves graze right on through the heat of the day. 
misspent due to their novelty. Those portant scale had its origin in the 
days are gone, too. Careful breed- Southern Gulf Coast area. Here 
ing and attention to physical require- Brahmans cope well with blazing 
ments have produced an animal with summer heat, diseases, and insect 
the virtues of his ancestors, and vast- pests. Crosses involving almost all 
ly improved for beef through the English breeds had been tried to 
American cattleman’s know-how. varying extents in times past. It was 
Points in the Brahman’s favor are only, however, when Brahmans en- 
a high dressing percentage, a meaty tered into the picture that cross- 
and profitable carcass, resistance to breeding of beef cattle began to come 
heat and to disease, and capacity to into primary importance. Now, vir- 
grow fat on poor land. These factors _ tually all crossings involve Brahman 
have caused cattlemen to seek out blood somewhere along the line. 
the breed in still-increasing numbers. Texas leads all states in Brahman 
The Brahman is particularly numbers, followed by Florida and 
sought after for crossbreeding. Visi- Louisiana. There are, however, now 
ble in the first generation are all de- members of American Brahman 
sirable traits he brought with him Breeders’ Association in 30 states of 
from the old country, plus hybrid the U. S. (including all Southern 
vigor. Crossbreeding on a really im- states) and 12 foreign countries. 
“Neo Common Bessies”’ 
By Violet Emslie Osler 
Majestically ugly on Southern hills, 
And in our pastures and grassy places, 
With a regal air and cold, proud stare, 
These humpbacked cattle disdain all graces. 
No comnion bossies, these long-eared kine, 
Whose lineage goes back to the ancient races, 
Whose hundred years in a strange, new land 
d Have failed to erase all the zebu traces. 
to For these were India’s sacred cows, 
e, And pride still shows in their haughty faces, 
Remembering India’s ancient hills— 
7 Remembering India’s market places. 
* 
st 


. HE Red Sindhi is a strain of 
w Brahman cattle selected in India 
1g for high milking qualities. In 1946, 

two Sindhi bulls and two _ heifers 
ot were brought into this country by the 
. USDA for experimental crossbréed- 
* ing work. The ‘objective was to get a 
ir more hardy, heat-tolerant dairy ani- 
. mal for our Southern climate. (See 


“Milk Cows With a Southern Ac- 
cent,” The Progressive F armer, 
March 1951.) 
Results to date have been little 
of spectacular. As of June this 
Year, ten % Sindhi-% Jersey first calf 
had completed a 12-months’ 
lactation. Average production on 
-times-a-day milking was 8,697 
ds milk and 515 pounds butter- 
™. Production of these _ heifers’ 
maight Jersey dams during their first 
haetation averaged 8,623 pounds milk 
and 488 pounds fat. 
Sindhi-cross heifers were barn-fed 
ee catrate ration during their first 
ion. Those which have fresh- 
ed a second time are being run on 
ire and milked twice a day. 
Mrt-time production records are 
available on four of these ani- 
| In 395 total milking days they 
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have averaged 28.9 pounds daily of —that’s like trying to judge an egg by its shell. It’s INSIDE that the breaks show up 


6.5 per cent milk. 
Calves of various ages and cows 
in different stages of lactation have 


been exposed in controlled chambers B 0 


trouble .. . too late to do anything but pray. 


to high temperatures and humidity. L Oo Oo K 


In all cases reported, Sindhi crosses 
have shown a lower body tempera- F O R T H I S 
EMBLEM... 


ture and respiration rate (breaths per 
minute) than other breeds. 

Results to date have, of course, 
been withimited numbers. It should 
be pointed out, also, that offspring 
tested are from only two Sindhi bulls. 


Experimental crosses are being | Drive Im... Have Your Tires Inspected 


The BOWES Way 


M. College, College Station; Georgia Every 5,000 miles, go to your Bowes "Seal Fast” Dealer. With his modern equip- 
Coastal Plain Station, Tifton. Num- ment he can check your tires for interior flaws. With his tire repair training and his 
completely up-to-date materials and methods, he can quickly make any necessary 


studied, in addition to USDA Station 
at Beltsville, Md., at Louisiana Ex- 
periment Stations at Jeanerette, Bat- 
on Rouge, and Homer; Texas A. & 


bers of crossbreds, including % Jer- 
sey- Sindhi, % Jersey-% Sindhi, % 
Sindhi-% Jersey, % Holstein-% Sindhi, repairs—while they're small. 
and % Brown Swiss-% Sindhi, are in- 


lege is crossing Jersey bulls on select- 
ed strains of native Brahman cows. 


work closely and report any signifi- 





cant results. Joe A. Elliott. BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORPORATION «¢ Indianapolis 7, indiana 


A blowout at high speed . . . and those Pearly Gates loom mighty close. If won't 
happen to you IF you have your tires inspected at regular intervals. Not only outside 


which cause blowouts. Small inside casing breaks that grow until you're in real 






Takes too long? Not nearly so long as a trip to the hospital—or to eternity . . . 
creasing rapidly. Texas A, & M. Col- plus the fact that you'll get a lot more mileage on your tires. 

To save your life . . . to save your tires .. . have your Bowes “Seal Fast” Dealer 
We expect to follow crossbreeding check your rubber. It’s a smart investment in safety and economy. 
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from your local 
Diamond Brand dealer 


Proper fit of your work shoes is 
essential to day-long comfort and 
longer-life wear. Take the guess 
work out of your work shoe buying 
... let your Diamond Brand dealer 
give you expert, “on-the-spot” 
fitting from his selection of work 
shoes for every job in a complete 
range of sizes and widths. 


No. 4221-2. Brown Elk-fin- 
ished leather upper. No-rip 
back. Special Premold arch cush- 
ion. Steel shank. Solid leather 
insole and outsole. Rubber heel. 
Genvine Goodyear welt con- 
struction, 











rate of 100 to 150 bushels per hour... 


grind 1/3 more corn per horsepower hour. 
to put these Harvey “Red-Heds” to work 





{ “RED-HED 
Pawt4 ATOR 


4 IN 1 FARM ELEV 





For all crop st handl: 


Oise « 
anything—small grain, ear corn, 
begs and even baled hay 
with simple adjustment of 
the sides. Elevator is 
moved and placed easily 

sturdily constructed 
throughout to last and 
last and last. 





Cl p RED-HED 
AWeEG : 
7 HAMMER MILL 





80 to 280 smashing 12- 
ton blows per second 
make 4 bushels of corn 
equal 5 bushels in feed 
value . . . and the best 
part of it is—it doesn’t 
cost anymore than an 
ordinary hammer mill, 
Built in two sizes to meet 


It’s an actual fact! 
Elevator stores anything from small grain to bales of hay 
(a Georgia former stored 1230 bushels of shelled corn into 
a storage bin in one hour!) in “nothing flat” .. . 
The Harvey “Red-Hed” Corn Sheller shells 50% husk and 30% moisture content at a 
think whot this means in time saved! 

The Harvey “Red-Hed”’ Hommer Mill delivers up to 280 smashing blows per second to 

















your specific needs. 


The Horvey “Red-Hed” 4 in 1 Farm 





with ao minimum of work! 


You owe it to your back and your pocketbook 
on your farm. See your Harvey dealer. 


Bay 
RED-HED 
CORN SHELLER 





For cleaner shelled corn faster, it's the Harvey 
“Red-Hed’’ for your farm . . . handles 50% 
husk—30% moisture content . . . 42% more 
shelling area. The patented ‘““KERN-O-LIZER”’ 
does itl Check this with your dealer. 


FARM TOOLS, INC., Mansfield, Ohio 


Send me the complete facts on the Harvey ‘‘Red- 
Hed” FARM ELEVATOR, CORN SHELLER 
AND HAMMER MILL. 











Name 
Address R. F. D. No. 
City State 
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Respectability vs. 


Righteousness 


Our September Sermon 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


ANY people do not see the vast 
difference between being re- 
spectable and being righteous. 

If you will notice the difference 
between Jesus and the religious lead- 
ers of his time, you will get what I 
am driving at. The ordinary mine- 
run of Jews in that day were con- 
tent with keeping the letter of Moses’ 
laws, but side-stepping the deeper 
meaning and purpose of these laws. 

The situation was similar in the 
time of the great 
prophets. Politics was 
in control. Amos, the 
farmer prophet, call- 
ed the people to 
righteousness in per- 
sonal and social life. 
Another prophet 
said, “Let righteous- 
ness run down like 
rivers.” Traders 
could not enter Jeru- 
salem on the Sab- 
bath, but they piled 
up their wares outside the gates the 
day before. Doubtless, many buyers 
strolled out on the Sabbath day to 
cast a worldly eye on tomorrow’s bar- 
gains. So the prophet ordered them 
away from the gates. They had edged 
so near the secular that sacred things 
were dimmed. 


chapters. 


148. 


Now, how about us? Are we put- 
ting respectability in the place of 
righteousness? Are our purposes more 
on the material side? Have our con- 
sciences caved in on us? Is a thing 
right because it pays dividends? 
Have we put “In God We Trust” on 
our coins, and not in our hearts? 

The respectable people who tried 
to block the progress of Jesus knew 
little of the truth He was telling them. 
The keen edge of their moral discern- 


Bible Readings 
For our “one chapter a 
night” 1951 Bible reading we 
recommend for September— 
Sept. 16—Galatians, 6 


Sept. 7-28 —Colossians, 
Thessalonians I, Thessalonians 
II, Timothy I, Timothy II. 

Sept. 29, 30—Psalms 147, 


ment was dulled. They merely let 
well enough alone. “Well enough” 
for good is close neighbor to bad, 
and can never be good enough for 
those whose hearts are filled with 
Christ’s spirit. 


Many respectable people live 
outside the church, never becoming 
Christians. Many of them are nice 
people, but somewhere in their lives 
is a moral compromise that prevents 
them from taking the way Jesus point- 
ed out. Nicodemus was interested in 
Jesus. He came three times to visit 
with Him . . . three 
times by night, so 
that he would not be 
seen. Judged by the 
popular standards he 
was a good man. He 
was respectable out- 
wardly, but Jesus 
said to him, “Ye must 
be born again.” He 
was good, but had 
no passion for the 
righteousness that 
Jesus proclaimed. 

There is a woeful lack of zeal for 
God amongst us. All church leaders 
well know it. Of old, one said, “The 
zeal of Thine house hath eaten me 
up.” Zeal in a Christian is as fire in 
the engine. Neither can “go” without 
it. We have memorized the Golden 
Rule. Now is the time to practice it. 
We know many good creeds, but they 
are useless unless they are turned 
into golden deeds. 
~ Many pickaxes are being used on 
the foundations of our. moral and 
spiritual house. Ages of war always 
bring moral disaster. Just one thing 
can save us. In private and public 
life we must exalt “the righteousness 
that is by faith in the Son of God.” 

It is later than we think. “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation: but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” 


My Best Buy 


(September Prize Letters) 


Y best buy of recent years was 

a radio I sent to the Veterans’ 
Hospital at Camp Lejeune, N. C. I 
had read in the paper that our 
wounded, sick, and discouraged boys 
returning from Korea needed radios. 
In sending this one to the hospital, 
I (who lost two fine sons in the last 
war) felt that in doing for other 
mothers’ boys, I was doing a kindness 
for mine as well. Mrs. R. A. Rogers, 
North Carolina. 


After I made a good sale of timber 
from our farm, the boys begged for 
a tractor. I was persuaded. Now 
when I look back on our year’s work, 
when I see the fine crop we made 
and see the changed attitude of the 
boys toward farming, I feel that for 


the first time, farming has been what 
I always dreamed it could be. 


The tractor takes care of our labor 
problems to a large extent because it 
does so much work so well and does 
it so fast. Farm work does not inter- 
fere with the boys’ school work as it 
has in the past. Because we have 
equipment to raise feed and build 
permanent pasture, one of the boys 
can plan for a dairy. Instead of look- 
ing forward to the time when he wi 
be able to find a job, he says he 
would like to stay on the farm. 


And that sets my mind at rest. A 
man wants to know that when he is 
no longer here, the farm he loves will 
not pass into the hands of stranget 

Hurvey P. Nunnery, Mississi 
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New Aids for Old Jobs 


ADES automatic shut-off de- > 
vice stops milking machine oper- 
ation when milk flow ceases. Eades 
lid automatically releases each teat 
cup as quarter is milked out. Hand 
stripping, it is claimed, is eliminated. 


At present, Eades lids are avail- 
able to fit only the Surge milking 
machine. It replaces original lid on 
milk bucket with no other alteration. 
It is expected that other models will 
become available soon. Write to 
Charles Dairy Specialties Co., 1406 
West Lake St., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 





< A new cream separator 
that flushes, power washes, 
sterilizes, and dries itself in 
three minutes is being made 
by the International Harvest- 
er Co. McCormick power- 
washing cream separator elim- 
inates hand washing. Not a 
single part is disassembled for 
washing. It has no gears and 
never needs oiling—bowl and 
motor are directly 
connected and op- 
erate as one unit. 
Metal parts in con- 
tact with milk are 
stainless steel. For 
more details write 
International Har- 
vester Company, 
180 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





Pes, 


A submersible pump is being made by Fairbanks-Morse * 
and Co. It is a self-priming deep well pump installed below 
water level by adding pipe lengths down to depth of water. 
No jets, rods, or shafts are required. It is water-cooled and 
water-lubricated. Designed to deliver unusually high capaci- 
ties at settings in excess of 70 feet with well diameters of 4 
inches and larger, entire effort of pump is concentrated toward 
pushing water up through the service line and none is wasted 
on lifting rods. For more details, address Fairbanks-Morse and 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 






















The Benbow fence 
tightener not only 
tightens sagging, old 
wire, but also is a great 
aid in putting up new 
fence over hills and 
gulches. Each strand of 
woven wire is tightened 
to fit contour of ground. 
Tighteners come in 10- 
and 25-pound lots. 
Write to California 
Stockmen’s Supply Co., 
151 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif., for 
ditional information. 
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New Holland’s ‘‘77” automatic 
twine-tie baler can package 

up to 10 tons of hay per hour 
—hour after hour! 


"You can count on Now Holland 


for highest capacity-highest performance 


says Walton W. Thorp—Thorp 
Hereford Farms, Britton, S. Dakota 


@® ‘“‘When you’re putting up 
enough feed to carry 1,000 regis- 
tered Herefords through one of 
our long Dakota winters, the hay 
season seems mighty short,” says 
stockman Thorp. “Our New Hol- 
lands are in the field as soon as 
the dew’s off and running right 
up to darkness. 


“We depend on our “‘77’s”’ to get 
a big job done fast, and they have 
our highest recommendation.”’ 


There’s a slim margin between 
good hay stored in the barn and 
spoiled hay lying in the field. You 
can count on a New Holland “77” 
to make that difference. 


The “‘77” with its high capacity 
—up to 10 tons an hour—helps you 
beat rain and sun damage. The 
“77's” floating pick-up handles the 
windrows big as they come. Its open- 
end feed auger sends a steady flow 
of hay to the baling chamber with- 
out clogging. Inverted twine 
knotters clean themselves—tie hun- 
dreds of bales without a miss. 


Baling action is designed to save 
nutritious leaves and blossoms. This 
assures quality feed for your stock 
with fewer costly grain rations. 








Walton W. Thorp with TH Royal Domino 
37th, bred on Thorp Hereford Farms. 


. You have little “down time”? when 


you bale with a “77”. All steel in 
construction, it is of simplified de- 
sign with 20% fewer parts. 500 
owners reported an average main- 
tenance of $21.40 per season—many 
had no maintenance costs. 


These are some of the reasons 
why farmers count on the “77” to 
put up good hay as fast as possible 
and at the lowest possible cost. For 
details, see your New Holland 
dealer soon. New Holland Machine 
Co., New Holland, Pa. A Subsidiary 
of The Sperry Corporation. 


New Holland Twine is certi- 
fied by the United States 
Testing Co. to have met its 
rigid standards of uniformity, 
quality and strength. 
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FREE Check catalog you wish and mail ! 
OL, LAND coupon to: New Holland Machine l 
o Co., 509 Ash St., New Holland, Pa. ! 
(© Twine-Tie Baler CO Forage Blower (C) Tractor-Mower ! 
: ©) Wire-Tie Baler 0 Baler Twine ©) Portable Tractor Sew I 
C Forage Harvester— OC Baler Wre (C Farm Wagon | 
Row Crop or Hay Unit [_) Side Delivery Rake 
“First in Grassland Farming” rene 
Minneapolis * Des Moines Street or RFD. Acres Farmed?. ! 
Kansas City + Brantford, Ontario © Town. County Sites 4 









































«++ Another in a series of examples of Winchester supremacy 





Ever notice the tiny ““WP” tooled on the 
barrel of every Winchester gun? It proves that 
the firearm has passed the rugged 
Winchester-Proof test . . . firing ammunition 
far more powerful than commercial loads. 


Winchester guns pass such rugged tests 
because they’re made extra strong... 

of finest materials. The steel, for instance, 
is specially alloyed to meet strict 
Winchester specifications of 
deep-hardening, ductility, toughness, 
impact and tensile strength. ‘Winchester 
Proof-Steel’’ is the finest gun steel 
known to science. 


The “WP” is another reason 
Winchester firearms give you “extra” 
quality —assuring many years of 
satisfactory service and 


shooting pleasure. 
MODEL 12 ‘This is the famous “Perfect s a ; 
Repeater.’” Unsurpassed for durability, That’s why it’s economical to own a 


balance, performance and smooth action. Winchester. It shoots better, handles 


Winchester Proof-Steel. Choice of several 
styles in 12, 16, or 20-gauge. better and looks better . . . longer. 


movet 25 A great slide-action gun at a popu- 
lar price. Solid Frame . . . hammerless. Many 
of the Model 12 features. 12-gauge only. 


MODEL 21 World’s Finest Shotgun. The matchless 
Model 21 is available in a variety of styles and 
grades to please the most discriminating shooter. 
In 12, 16, 20-gauge. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


WORLD-FAMOUS SHOTGUNS 






PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


ee ODS RP Re, ys 


New booklet about all Winchester shotguns. Write: Dept. 
FREE! 922, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Division of Olin 


® Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn. 








Who Owns the Land? 





In Norway, county committees must approve every farm sale. They 
generally give preference to farm people who will farm their own land, 


By Ralph S. Yohe 


HO should own the land? All 

over the world this same prob- 
lem faces farmers and governments. 
In some countries political campaigns 
have been won, revolutions built on 
the very subject of who should own 
the land. 

In almost every country a different 
solution has been reached. 

Italy’s long-promised land redistri- 
bution is on its way. Many large 
estates will be broken up and given 
over to the present land-starved peas- 
ant farmers. 

Britain’s solution has been quite 
different. The British agricultural 
Holding Act now gives the British 
tenant almost complete security of 
tenure. It says in brief that land- 
owners who rent their farms may 
keep their land, but the tenant will 
have nearly all the say as to how the 
farm will be run. 

The tenant farmer then becomes 
almost like the officer of a corpora- 
tion. He runs the business and has 
most of the say. The owner is more 
like a stockholder. 

And with such security, most ten- 
ants don’t want to own their own 
farms. They say they would rather 
invest their capital in more machin- 
ery and more livestock instead of 
having it tied up in land. 


There, county committees have the 
legal right to force the landowner to 





make necessary improvements and to 
force the tenant to do a reasonably 
good job of farming. 

Sweden requires that anyone buy- 
ing a farm must plan to live on it and 
operate it himself. Nor can a farmer 
who owns one farm buy another un- 
less his own farm is too small to pay. 
If there is no farm operator to buy 
the land, the Government can come 
in and buy the farm. 

In Norway, the price of a farm, 
like.the price of everything else, is 
set by Government appraisers. A 
county board system decides who 
gets the farm. It generally gives 
preference to those who will live on 
the farm and farm it themselves. 

It is often impossible to buy a 
farm in these countries. 

In Germany, a farmer might own 
a dozen small tracts of land scat- 
tered all over the countryside. For 
in parts of Germany, land is inherit- 
ed by all the children. If there are 
four in the family, each heir is given 
one-fourth of every field. In some 
parts of Germany the average field 
is 4% acre. 

People in Europe don’t like to sell 
land they have inherited. And since 
land is scarce, people feel that it 
gives them a certain security. 

In Scandinavia, the family farm 
goes to one son, usually the oldest. 
Many a farm has been kept in the 


A windmill and a field of growing wheat in Denmark. With a scarcity of 
farming land, most European countries have laws to protect farm ownership- 




















GET THE HABIT 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


If every farmer knew the full value of 
inoculated legumes, none would ever 
neglect this easy, low cost—high profit 
practice. It takes but a few minutes... 
costs only a few cents an acre to inocu- 
late with NITRAGIN—to help assure 
success with clovers, alfalfa, soybeans 
and other legumes. Don’t speculate 
with soil and seed . . . inoculate with 
NITRAGIN. Get the habit of asking 
your seedsman for the inoculant in the 
orange-colored can. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 








3721 No. Booth St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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E the POWep 


OF YOUR 


PY FORD Tractor! 


You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease when 
you equip your Ford Tractor with a regular 95 
hp. 6-cylinder Ford engine! Install it your- 
self or have your dealer do it, on your old or 
new tractor, with our change-over kit. The 
conversion costs about 3 as much as most 3- 
plow tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor dealer 
do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 

















‘MILK JERSEYS 






“the 
dollars and 
sense breed” 


It is just plain sense that the 
cow which — 

$ Matures earliest 

$ Costs less to raise 

$ Produces most efficiently 

$ Has best heat resistance 

$ Gives premium price milk 
$ Makes more profit per acre 


—is the cow that brings top 
dairy profits. The records prove 
that the Jersey is that cow. 


Write for our free booklet 
“More Profits for You.” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
j Department D Columbus, Ohio 





same family for generation after gen- 
eration. I was on one farm that had 
been in the same family for more 
than 600 years. 


Old laws in Norway gave any 
member of a family the right to re- 
claim land up until 20 years after it 
was sold outside the family. To keep 
his rights of rebuying the family 
farm, the member had to make 
known his request to reclaim the 
land three years after the sale. After 
20 years the land became the perma- 
nent property of the new purchaser. 
Recent laws in Norway have reduced 
this period to three years. 


Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway give loans and even di- 
rect subsidies to small farmers to en- 
courage them to increase the size of 
their farm holdings. 


Scandinavian countries also help 
farmers buy land with long, low-rate 
mortgages. The loans, some as long 
as 80 years, are financed by Govern- 
ment and farm cooperatives. In Nor- 


s 











Land ownership is important to this 
Italian farmer. Some large estates 
in Italy are being broken up to give 
land to landless peasants. Communists | 


have made political hay of the delay. | 


way, a farm mortgage is paid off in 
54 years. In addition, a farmer can | 
get a 30-year second mortgage. 

Israel, the new Jewish country, has 
a very special situation. The land is 
owned by the people. It is merely | 
held in trust by farmers. It is leased | 
to farmers or farm communities for 
49 years. At the end of that time, it 
is automatically re-leased to the com- 
munity or the farmer. The lease is 
passed onto the farmer’s children, if 
they meet the qualifications laid 
down by the agency. 


A farmer in a small cooperative 
village in Israel lives on the small 
farm leased to him. He must farm 
it himself without hired labor. He 
must sell and buy through commun- 
ity cooperatives. The land he leases 
varies from % to 8 acres, depending 
on what kind of crops he grows. He 
pays the Jewish National Fund about 
2 per cent a year for use of the land. 













Tue THINGS you write about concern us all, soldier. 


You remind us that liberty wears a high price 
tag — that some of the things we value most must 
be taken from us for a while as we arm against 
aggression. 


You’ve given much. Toa lesser degree all Ameri- 
cans are giving up temporarily some rights, free- 
doms and opportunities. But none of us is giving 
up the right to get them back. 








All of us must guard this right dearly. Because 
there are people who have been saying for years 
that the government ought to own and run things 
permanently. “Take over this business, or that in- 
dustry or service,” they say. Now that we’re rearm- 
ing, these same people think they have a new excuse 
for letting the government “take things over.” 





There’s only one name for this: it’s socialism. 
And most Americans don’t want it. For socialism 
takes away your rights, freedoms and opportunities, 
not just for a while — but forever. 


Americans don’t mind sacrifices when their 
liberty is at stake. For soldier and civilian alike, 
“no price is too great — except freedom.” 


To remind everyone of the vital difference between 
temporary government control in a national emergency 
and the permanent form of control which is socialism, 
this message is published by a group of America’s Electric 
Light and Power Companies*. 


% Company names on request from this magazine 
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a lieutenant of 
U. S. Artillery in Korea) 
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Colors, whites, stripes. 
“Patented and Santorized 








Combed T-shirts 


Knit from highly absorbent 
Hanespun cotton yarns. 
Sag resistant 


the best buy in underwear! 


uy CL 


Fig Leaf briefs Athletic undershirts Knitted shorts 
New! No-bind GIVVIES*. Double panel in seat. Fully cut. Sanforized. Fine combed cotton yarn. Gentle athletic support. 
The ible styles. Finest elastic in waist- Two styles. Colors, whites, Fully cut, highly absorbent. Double-panel seat. Finest 
band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. Trim-fit Swiss rib. elastic waistband. 
. 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P, H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


underwear ¢« sportswear « children’s sleepers 








The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 
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To keep butterbeans bearing until frost 
pick all pods before they turn brown. 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


EPTEMBER is an important _ that many folks can’t tell the differ- 
month in the garden. Many vege- ence between them. It is high in 


tables need to go in. Plant as many vitamin A content, also. 








of these as you care for: 


Beets Lettuce highly resistant to plant lice, it is 
Broccoli Mustard probably the best variety for greens, 
Carrots Onion sets Seven Top is also a good greens va- _ 
Cabbage Radishes riety, but is not very resistant to lice. 
Cauliflower Rape Good greens can be produced from 
Chinese cabbage Spinach these in 30 to 40 days if planted on 
Collards Swiss chard rich ground and given proper amount 
Kale Turnips of moisture. Two leading varieties 
Kohlrabi of greens are Purple Top Globe and 


All these will stand the cold and 
provide much good eating during fall 
and winter. 


Make another planting of bush 
snapbeans in middle and lower 
South. With favorable weather con- 
ditions you may expect to beat the 
first frost. In lower South, plant sweet 
corn and some squash on a low, moist 
piece of ground. 

If you can find them, plant. some 
white multiplying onion sets. They 
will provide green onions from fall 
to early spring, and good mature 
onions in early summer. For best re- 
sults from other onions sets, plant 
larger ones now and smaller ones in 
October. These smaller ones will pro- 
duce mature onions next spring, and 
larger ones, green onions for fall and 
winter use. 


Plant a winter legume cover crop 
on unused portions of the garden, 
or even between rows of growing 
vegetables. This will mean bigger 
yields and better vegetables next 
season. Turnip greens, kale, mustard, 
and other similiar greens may be 
used as cover crops in the garden. 
Plant broadcast in middles, even 
where other vegetables are still grow- 
ing. They are not as good for the 
ground as winter legumes, but far 
better than no cover crop at all. 

Don’t fail to put in a good supply 
of kale. It will stand more cold than 
any other greens. Average freezing 
weather improves rather than hurts 
it. And it tastes so much like collards 


Because the Shogoin turnip is 


White Egg. 


This time of year plant twice as 
much seed as in spring. Plant it some- 
what deeper. Soak all hard-coated 
seed overnight in water. Do not, how- 
ever, plant these soaked seed in dry 
ground. If dry, apply water so as to 
put seed in moist ground. 

Mulching vegetables is a good 
practice any time of year, but espe 
cially in fall. Mulch soon after a rain 
or apply water before doing the job. 
You will be surprised how a mulch 
will help your vegetables pull 
through a long hot spell. Put it on 
thick—2 to 4 inches. And don't be 
afraid to use sawdust if it’s available. 
Some of it worked in after harvest 
will do much to loosen up a stiff soil. 


Plant some Chinese cabbage. 
This vegetable is not properly appre 
ciated. It makes a good salad or may 
be cooked as greens. It does best in 
cool weather and, therefore, this 
month is about the best time to plant 
it. Use only rich ground, as it must 
grow rapidly and constantly to be of 
best quality. Plant in regulation 
width garden rows and thin down t 
one plant for each 9 to 12 inches. AS 
soon as plants are up and growing 
well, sidedress with nitrogen fertilizer. 


If you didn’t plant cabbage and 
collards last month, put in now. ! 
plants are not available, sow seed i 
rows where they are to grow and 
out later. I have found this 
just as good as setting plants. 
are more certain of a st 
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pd power on dusters, sprayers, and other 
and farm bome machines, tools, appli- 

"s most wi 

single-cylinder gasoline engines. 


widely use 


To be sure of the very best in 
engine value and performance, in- 
sist on Briggs & Stratton as power 
on the equipment you buy. It’s the 
best-known name in single-cylin- 
der, 4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline 
oper. Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Dou't Forget 


eZee — 


Registered Trademark 
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AMD HGWWN . 


More farmers choose EZEE FLOW 
than any other spreader. 


The “BWorld's Gest” 
FERTILIZER SPREADER 


AND SEEDER 


Backed by the Famous 
EZEE FLOW GUARANTEE 


Aud Don't Forget 
WRITE for Free 28 Page Picture 
Booklet “How to Save Money 
On Fertilizing and Seeding” 
that illustrates and tells how you 
Can save upto 50% on all your fer- 
tilizing and seeding operations. 





a2EE FLOW corporation, Dept. Pro 


she 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





transplanting is usually quite diffi- 
cult this time of year. 

Cabbage planted now should be 
ready for use by December if weather 
is favorable. Drumhead Savoy and 
Charleston Wakefield can stand most 
cold. - I have had hard-headed Drum- 
heads from my garden as late as 
early January. 


Many spring vegetables can be 
carried over into the fall. These in- 
clude okra, eggplant, pole butter- 
beans, table or field peas, tomatoes, 
arid peppers. Give such vegetables 
a good sidedressing of 3 to 5 pounds 
complete fertilizer per 100 feet of 
row, or about one-third that much 
nitrogen fertilizer. If dry, irrigate 
just before or after fertilizing. 

Want to keep okra plants bearing 
right up to frost? If so, keep okra 
picked, never letting a single pod 
ripen on the stalk. 

Many semihardy vegetables men- 
tioned in this article may be success- 
fully planted during October and No- 
vember in coldframes. Build one now 
for such plantings. One 10 x 20 feet, 
properly handled, will produce an al- 
most unbelievable amount of good 
eating for late fall and early winter. 
Hard-headed lettuce can easily be 
produced this way by Christmas or 
even before. 

The biggest yield of sweet potatoes 
comes from those set early in the sea- 
son and dug just at first frost. There- 
fore, unless wanted for early market 
or home use, delay digging as long 
as you can, Den’t delay beyond frost, 
as this usually results in many rotten 
potatoes. 


Webworms often seriously dam- 
age turnips, mustard, collards, and 
other fall vegetables. Control them 
by dusting often with rotenone dust 
or cryolite. Keep a supply of 20 per 
cent sabadilla dust for such hard- 
coated pests as Harlequin cabbage 
bug, squash bug, and stinkbug. This 
is the only poison that can handle 
‘em. Keep nicotine sulphate and 
rotenone on hand to kill plant lice. 

Treat dried peas and beans for 
weevil. There are some treatments 
which will not injure them for eating 
purposes. Unless you treat, weevils 
usually do the eating for you. Your 
county agent or the vo-ag teacher 
can tell you how to do the job; or, 
send me a 3-cent stamp for mailing 
and I will send you a leaflet. 








“Incidentally, Jane. Your birthday’s 
coming up. Any suggestions?” 
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Every hunter knows that Ducks are hard to 

hit... that’s why Winchester SUPER SPEED 

shot shells are so important to every successful 
hunt. Reach out with SUPER SPEED long 

range Short Shot String and stop those fast- 
flying, hard-to-hit Canvasbacks. 
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XCLUSIVE <SccZc’ GAS CHAMBER 





This photo (above) shows 


This photo shows how gas leak- 
Sealed Gas Chamber 


and 





- causes loss of ener, rform- 
: ve atterns. The EXCLU- ance! There’s no loss of energy, 







ealed Gas Chamber, no spatty patterns, no “‘balled’”’ 
formed by Super-Seal Cup Wads 

over and under the powder, 
eliminates gas leakage. 


“WIN CHESTER" 


TRADE-MAR 


SUPER SPEED © 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 


or deformed pellets, no “lead- 
ing,” no expanded brass to cause 
difficult extraction. 









A PRODUCT OF INDUSTRIES, INC. 





Colorful folder on Winchester shot shells. Write Dept. 672, Winchester 





Repeating Arms Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn. 
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Loox AT 1T. Get that feeling of size and power, of 
weight and traction. Then consider this fact... 
. .« here is a tractor that has been built in 
perfect balance to meet more of your needs, more 
of, the time, than any other tractor you can buy. 
It has abundant power... all you need for most three- 
bottom plowing. It has four-wheel stability for safety 
and ease of handling. It has flexibility and compactness 
for doing many jobs quickly, at low cost. It has the one 
and only Ferguson System. 
And it has the greatest torque (/ugging) characteris- 
tic of any tractor ever built. Peak lugging power is 
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developed at low engine speeds to keep you moving 
when heavy going slows you down. At the same time, 
you save fuel, lubricants, and engine wear. For it is 
never necessary to race this engine to get maximum 
torque. 

Scores of new features have been engineered into the 
new Ferguson ‘“‘30” to make it surpass even the out- 
standing performance of earlier Ferguson System Trac- 
tors. Once you understand what this tractor has been 
designed to do, you'll agree it’s the greatest value in 
tractors ever offered. 

And here’s another “plus’”’ feature: No Ferguson 
System Implement has ever been made obsolete by 
changes in a Ferguson System Tractor. Any Ferguson 
System Implement you ever owned fits the Ferguson “30”. 


See Your Ferguson Dealer Today 


Your Ferguson Dealer has the new “30” on display 
right now. Go see it. Get behind the wheel and com- 
pare it with any tractor you have owned ... any you’ve 
ever seen. Take advantage of your dealer’s offer of a 
demonstration. He’ll gladly bring the Ferguson “30” 
out to your farm for a demonstration on your land and 
under the work conditions a tractor must meet when 
you buy it. Match it against competition if you wish. 
You'll find that a Ferguson “30” with Ferguson System 
Implements can outperform any tractor you can pit 
against it. 


Building a better world through better 

farm méchanization is the business of 

- HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Heavy-duty wheel equipment 
available at extra cost. 


Copyright 1961 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. 
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top-notch products- 
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on a Deal 


like this 7 





NG you ¢ 


SINCLAIR OPALINE® MOTOR OIL 
SINCLAIR PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL 
SINCLAIR LITHOLINE® MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE 


Phone your local Sinclair Representative teday on your future needs. 





| SINCLAIR, OllSGREASES 





be submitt 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placi 
tween reliable business houses their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
ge oe of real estate, because buyers should personally 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustments will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 


ed to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 


ian cd land before purchas- 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become krupt. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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The Church and the Community 


By James W. Sells 


HAT is a community? What do 

you mean when you speak of 
a community? Is it merely the geo- 
graphical area in which you live, 
shop, and work? Is it a social group 
of friends? Is it the economic com- 
munity where your 
income is created? 

Answers to these 
questions were 
sought by Missis- 
sippi’s Church and 
Community Con- ° 
ference, an interde- 
nominational body 
sponsored by Mis- 
sissippi State Col- 
lege. Dr. Harold Kaufman, head of 
the rural sociology department, has 
helped this conference to bring to 
annual Farm and Home Week at 
State College many pastors who are 
deeply concerned with building a 
church and community program. 

Dr. J. Carson Pritchard of Carroll- 
ton, Ga., believes that the word com- 
munity means much more than all 
the things in the first paragraph 
above, and all of them put together. 
I believe that we might say a com- 
rvmity means “being tied together 
through a sense of relationship and 
an experience of fellowship.” 

Let all these ideas of community 
guide you, and think a little about 
those intangible qualities that make 
a community something more than 
a group of houses in the same end of 
the county. 

1. No community can be a real 
community unless its people have an 
understanding of the value and 
worth of a person. The-greatness of 
your community is measured by the 
value you place upon the most un- 
important person in it. 

If your community has this sense 
of the value and worth of every per- 
son living in it, this will mean you 
have to do certain things about the 
health, education, and recreation of 
each person who lives there. 

2. Another quality is the one Dr. 











of our nation. 


and sympathy. 


I bélieve in the Rural Church. 





I Believe in the Rural Church 


I believe in the Rural Church. I believe its 
progress is fundamental to the future welfare FY 


I believe in the Rural Community; in its 
neighborliness; in its serving institutions; in - 
its creative environment of understanding 


I believe in rural people; in the integrity of 
the men and women of the soil; in the hopes and dreams of their sons 
and daughters; in their need for Christ. 

I believe in the Rural Christ: He was one who loved the flocks and 
fields, the birds and trees, ripening wheat bending before the clear- 
blowing breeze. He loved the sons of the soil. 

I believe in a nev; day dawning for Christianizing rural life, the 
children of the countryside, rural communities and their institutions. 
I seek rural life for Christ. I believe “community religion” is essential 
to any present-day portrayal of Christ. I rejoice to have some part in 
the growth “toward a Christian America.” 


Pritchard calls the “miracle of fellow- 
ship.” The light of understanding in 
a friend’s eye, the smile of apprecia- 
tion, the sympathetic tears—these are 
the things that show us we are a part 
of a larger circle of people who have 
fellowship one with another. 

The richness and depth of fellow- 
ship is determined by the sincerity 
and understanding of the people. At 
times of great joy and deep sorrow 
we want our best friends with us. 
Really, fellowship is what makes 
your community. 

3. You believe in personal immor- 
tality, in life after death. Have you 
ever thought about the “immortality 
of the community”? Community life 
is determined to a certain extent by 
the men and women who lived in the 
community 60, 30, or 20 years ago. 

This is the immortality of the com- 
munity. What we do now influences 
those who are to come after us, years 
and years from now. 

4. Another intangible quality that 
the community needs is a sense of 
the “sacredness of relationships.” A 
feeling of the holiness of relationships 
is what knits us closely in families, 
clubs, and social groups. It is this 
feeling that really makes us love our 
country and willing to die for it, that 
makes us put a group before self. 

5. Unity of the community must 
be a vital concern to all. One jarring 
influence on this unity can destroy 
your community —for example, the 
gossip who listens to every telephone 
conversation on a party line, the 
“good” man who doesn’t want to dis- 
turb the way things were done in his 
grandfather’s day, or the honky-tonk 
across the county line. 

Think about some of these ideas 
for better community living. If you 
want to make your community a 
place of beauty, to bring your chil- 
dren and your children’s children 
into the finest understanding of re- 
lationships and experiences of fellow- 
ship, here are some foundation stones 
on which you can build. 








Author Unknown. 
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Why Butterfat Tests Vary 


‘ok 








Quickly cooling milk to 50 degrees F., or below 






offers added insurance of an accurate butterfat test. 


Before blaming the milk plant, 
check your own operations to 
see that you ship all the butter- 
fat milked from your cows. 


By Wayne T. Thompson 


T was an ordinary day on the farm, 

but there was a frown on the face 
of the dairyman. The milk hauler had 
just arrived with the milk check. The 
dairyman ripped open the envelope 
and glanced briefly at the total. Then 
he looked at the butterfat per cent 
shown on the weight ticket. 

“Why was the test so low,” he won- 
dered, “and why does it vary so much 
from one test period to the next?” 

Each cow, regardless of her breed, 
will produce fat according to her in- 
herent ability. Tests have shown that 
fat production will vary widely not 
only between breeds, but between 
cows of the same breed. 


A loss of fat may occur anywhere 
from the time the cow produces it in 
her udder until milk is used in the 
kitchen. The very nature of fat causes 
this. It is, as any other fat, sticky and 
oily. This causes it to stick to the sur- 
face of everything it touches. 

Most of the cream is in the last 
milk drawn. If the cow is excited or 
has been mistreated, she is likely to 
hold up her milk. This, as well as in- 
complete stripping, will cut down 
amount of fat she.produces. 

That part of the milk that sticks to 
the milking machine and milk buckets 
is mostly cream. The amount that 
sticks to these surfaces depends large- 
ly on how long it is in the container. 


Cream will rise on a can of milk 


‘in about eight hours. After that, a 


large amount will stick to lid and neck 
of the can. This loss may be cut down 
by a good, brisk stirring just before 
milk is shipped. Care should be taken 
to scrape cream from sides of the can. 
Value of a can of milk may be re- 
duced as much as 60 cents when a 
small amount of cream is taken for 
me use. Cream that rises to the top 
of’ can overnight will test nearly 20 
Per cent fat. Two quarts (about 4 
Pounds) of this cream will lower 
total fat content of a can by as much 

as 1 per cent. 
Milk transported over rough roads 
may begin to churn and form small 
r crystals, When a sample is 


: taken from milk of this kind butter 





crystals have a tendency to float away 
from the dipper. As a result, only 
skimmed milk goes.into the sample 
bottle. 

To keep down churning, Dr. A. V. 
Moore, professor dairy manufactures, 
Texas A. & M. College, advises cool- 
ing milk to as low as 48 degrees F., 
and filling cans to the lid so there is no 
room for splashing. 


Day to day variations in test may 
be caused by sharp weather changes, 
excitement, feed changes, poor water 
supply, or anything that disrupts 
general routine. 

Fresh cows begin their lactation by 
producing milk of a low butterfat per 
cent during the first two ménths. But- 
terfat content then gradually increases 
throughout the rest of milking period. 
However, by bringing cows into milk 
during fall months, the usual increase 
in butterfat per cent during this time 
may be offset by an increased volume 
of fresh cows’ milk. 

The butterfat per cent reading on 
your milk check is often misleading 
because volume of milk varies at a 
rapid rate and cream varies slowly. 
Thus, the per cent reading will seem 
to show a change when the total 
pounds of fat shipped actually have 
not varied more than 6 to 7 per cent. 
A good check is to watch changes in 
total pounds of fat shipped from one 
test period until the next. This may be 
done by multiplying pounds of milk 
shipped by per cent fat. 


A record of pounds of milk 
shipped and per cent of butterfat 
would be of great help to the dairy- 
man in keeping tab on his butterfat 
production. When the number of 
pounds of fat varies as much as 10 
per cent from one period until the 
next, a check up is in order. 

After you are satisfied that there is 
nothing on the farm to cause a fat loss, 
secure the aid of your DHIA tester, 
county agent, or vocational agricul- 
ture teacher. They can help you run 
a test on your herd. 

If the results from these tests vary 
with those received from the milk 
plant, something may be happening 
to the cream after it leaves the farm 
or you may not be receiving a truly 
fair test. 

The sensible thing then is to visit 
the plant operator and explain your 
feelings to him. Ask him to show you 
through his plant and explain the test- 
ing procedures used. 
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Downto Earth 


Mud, dust, rain, snow—every condition in every 
season have proved it! U. S. Rubber’s tire engineers 
got down to earth to design ... test .. . and produce 
the first 4-season tractor tire, the first 4-in-1 tire that 
farmers have ever had... the great new Gillette 
“Super” Power Bar. 

More than just the finest riding tire ... more than 
just the best all-around traction tire . . . the finest 
combination of tractor tire qualities ever put together. 


Super biting bars that pull you through. 
Super cleaning, flexible bar with bridged open 
center. 

Super-length bars angled for maximum pulling 
power. 

Super-braced bars prevent “layback”, add 
strength. 





Super Power Bar. means “down to earth” qual- 
ity and economy ... to see you through the 
years ahead. 


Ask about Gillette’s Farm Fleet Tire 
Service at your Gillette Dealer’s Today 









GILLETTE TIRES ¥ "4 


A BEAR FOR WEAR 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Fox Double Barrel Shotgun — 12, 16, 
20 and .410 gauges. Black gun metal 
finish frame, attractively decorated. 
American walnut stock . .. capped pistol 
gtip, checkered . . . fluted comb. Coil 
spring — hammer — sear mechanism of 
proven design (used in most expensive 
“double’’ guns) gives clean, crisp, trig- 
ger pulls—split-second hammer fall. 














(A) Top lever extension slides through 
barrel extension slot and locks barrels 
securely in frame. The beveled surface 
of the barrel extension automatically 
takes up wear, keeps lock-up tight. 
(B) Large, strong, simply designed 
cocking lever in barrel lug assures un- 
failing operation. 
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double barrel shotguns 


With a double barrel shotgun — and only a 
**double’’— you have the instant command 
of two shots, the split-second selection of two dif- 
ferent chokes. And . . . a ‘‘double’’ is the world’s 
traditional shotgun—never topped for depend- 
able performance and fine handling qualities. 


@ great namé in 





You'll find all these advantages, all the fine gun 
features, in moderately priced Fox ‘‘doubles."’ 
See them at your dealer's — write for free catalog of 
Savage-Stevens-Fox shotguns and rifles. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power ond Hond Lown Mowers 





Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade-mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 





McDONALD 


OFFERS DEPENDABILITY 


The right woter system, 
whetever the reg 
ments. 


A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 
Dubuque, lowe 















$ $ Wildlife Dollars $ $ 





Seasoned poles from this South- 
ern-grown Japanese bamboo sell 
for from 35 cents to $1.25 each. 


Pond owners, near population cen- 
ters, frequently take in $100 to $300 


a season from sale of fishing permits, 


By Earl Franklin Kennamer 
API Extension Fish and Wildlife Specialist 


HERE'S good money in wildlife 
farming! 

Take, for instance, minnows for 
bait. One acre of well managed gold- 
fish ponds will yield 100,000 or more 
bait minngws annually. These min- 
nows sell for $20 a thousand whole- 
sale—a potential of $2,000! The fat- 
head, or “tuffy,” is another prolific 
bait minnow than can be successfully 
produced. Ralph Trussell, Bailey, 
Miss., has 14 ponds that produce 2 
million bait minnows annually. 


In the last decade crickets grad- 
uated from the poet's fireside to a 
regular salable commodity. One pro- 
ducer I know probably makes more 
money from crickets than from a res- 
taurant business. He even construct- 
ed a building for housing his billions 
—not millions—of crickets, and sells 
them to distant markets. In addition 
to his production of gray, black, and 
Australian wingless crickets, he is a 
broker for 250 cricket raisers. 

In line with fish bait, “Pinky” 
Ponder, Opelika, Ala., took such 
profits from bait worms that he sold 
out his laundry. 

I read of one Ozark mountaineer 
who capitalized on sale of “catawba” 
worms from several hundred catalpa 
trees on his place. He made custom- 
ers collect their own bait! 


The bait business isn’t the only 
opportunity for extra income from 
wildlife. The sale of hunting rights 
can pay for land taxes. In 1950, the 
sale of hunting rights on Alabama 
farm lands totaled $257,405. Price 
paid per acre for annual hunting 
rights ranges from 5 to 25 cents. 

Many farmers have paid for their 
private ponds by leasing fishing 
rights. An increasing number of land- 
owners are finding that sale of daily 
permits to their private ponds is an 
excellent source of added income. 

A few months ago I compiled a list 
of more than 200 privately owned 


ponds in which the public can fish 
for a small fee. One pond owner 
grosses more than $6,000 from one 
18-acre pond. 


Game fish may be marketed 
from privately owned ponds in at 
least one Southern state. Opportu- 
nities for income by direct harvest 
and market of game fish are almost 
unlimited. Just think how quickly 
largemouth black bass and choice 
bluegills would sell in the neighbor- 
hood butcher shop! At 30 cents a 
pound, gross annual income from 
a good pond could amount to $75 
an acre. Some pond owners make an 
income from raising and marketing 
young fish for stocking in new ponds. 

Trapping is an excellent source of 
wildlife cash from rural areas. There 
are thousands of persons in the South 
who make from a few dollars to more 
than a thousand every year in trap- 
ping and in marketing raw furs. 
Many persons have told me that they 
thought “Southernfurs” were worth- 
less. Imagine their amazement when 
I tell them of a friend making $1,300 
from part-time trapping operations. 


Some crops with purely wildlife 
significance are making money for 


farmers. One of these is bamboo for. 


fishing poles. The market for bam- 
boo poles has increased tremendous- 
ly with the development of new fish- 
ing waters. One farmer with 3 acres 
of the short-jointed Japanese bamboo 
sells from $135 to $270 worth of fish- 
ing poles annually. 

Large partridge pea and Bicolor 
lespedeza seed produced for quail 
food and cover plantings are other 
excellent cash crops. Good seed of 
these crops seldom bring less than 
$1 a pound. 

Boat building, fly and lure manu- 
facture, and the like, can be money- 
raisers. Several farmers make “side 
line” cash in breeding and selling 
bird dogs, ’coon, and fox hounds. 
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Children Enjoy “Sparkie” 


By Betsy Seymour 


VERY weekday afternoon and on 

Saturday mornings an impish 
yoice pipes out ver the air waves: 
“Hello, Bill; hello, Sue; hello, Tim; 
hello, Betty! This is Sparkie — and 
here's. . . Big Jon!” 

Nothing original about that open- 
ing? No, but at your first opportunity, 
listen to the voice! It defies descrip- 
tion. Can it be a real person, a real, 
live, little boy? Or is Sparkie a result 
of some of radio’s magic—a trick de- 
vice of some kind? 


We thought our young readers and 
radio listeners would like to know the 
answer to this question, so we wrote 
to Big Jon of “Big Jon and Sparkie.” 
Here’s what Big Jon had to say: 

“Perhaps Sparkie isn’t exactly , like 
other boys and girls, but to all our 
young listeners he’s most certainly real. 
He is different, but that’s be- 
cause he came to us from the 
Land of Make Believe. But 
Sparkie dreamed of how nice 
it would be to live in this 
world. So, being one who 
can make dreams come true, 
he packed his things, made a 
wish, and here he is, living 
with us.” 

Well, there you have it. 
The important thing, how- 
ever, is to listen to Big Jon 
and Sparkie. When you see 
how prankish — yet how 
good and well mannered— 
Sparkie is, how full he is of life and 
pep, you'll find him so irresistible it 
will no longer matter whether he’s real 
or not. He always has something 
worth while to teach youngsters. It 
may be a lesson in cleanliness, or 
courtesy, or fair play. Sparkie, in 
truth, is a model little boy, without 
being a sissy or a prude. 

Not only is he always on the side 





Big Jon 


of virtue, but he is also on the side 
of learning. Each afternoon Sparkie 
pretends to be some famous person in 
history. He and Big Jon put on an 
original play (they make it a guessing 
game about the person depicted), tell- 

ing the life story of, just 
1 for example, Caruso, or 
Abraham Lincoln, or Rip 
Van Winkle. It’s a delight- 
ful way to learn history. 
Then there are recorded 
fairy tales, adventure 
stories, songs, birthday 
greetings. Most of all there 
is sparkling good humor 
and a spirit of fun through- 
out the whole program. 
Broadcast time is 5 p.m. 
EST (4, CST) for the daily 
afternoon shows, and 9 a.m. EST (8, 
CST) for the Saturday show. The net- 
work is ABC. 

Big Jon and Sparkie have an esti- 
mated 10 million children listeners! 
There’s no way of knowing how many 
adults listen, for not all of them will 
confess that they like this children’s 
program and listen to it often. But 
some of them do. I know! 


These Bulletins Can Help You 


ONGER nights coming mean 

more time for reading and 
study. Here is a small list of bulletins 
and circulars that should prove help- 

in your farming business. Send 
order directly to Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. Request 
oly those in which you are especi- 
illy interested, and not more than 10 
at a time. , 

F 1915—Snapbeans for marketing, 
canning and freezing. 

F 1592—Beef production on the farm. 
_F 961—Transferring bees to modern 
hives. 

F .1355—Blackleg: Its nature, cause, 

Prevention. (5 cents.) 
dint 284 Benefits of eradicating Bang’s 


_L 165 — Soil-depleting, soil-conserv- 
'ng, and soil-building crops. 
far 962—Useful records for family 
F 1153—Cowpeas: Utilization. 
P 1844—The culture and use of sor- 
for forage. 
1973—Irrigated pastures for forage 
on and soil conservation. 
W 97—Making high-grade hay. 
#© 657 — Mineral-oil treatment of 
corn for earworm control. 


F 1673—The farm garden. 

L, 237—Control of mole crickets by 
use of poisoned baits. 

F 1126—Sudan grass. 

L 108—Controlling kidney worms in 
swine in the Southern states. (5 cents.) 

F 1846—Supplemental irrigation. (10 
cents.) 

F 1675—Care of milk utensils on the 
farm. 

F 1754—Care and repair of mowers 
and binders. 

F 1753—Livestock for small farms. 

F 1527—Peach brown rot and scab. 

F 1750—Summer crops for green ma- 
nure and soil improvement. 

F 1980—Crotalaria culture and utili- 
zation. 

IS 63—Late blight of tomatoes. 

F 1470—Care and management of 
dairy cows. 

F 1998—Selecting dairy cattle on the 
basis of type and production records. 

F 1652—Diseases and parasites of 
poultry. 

F 840—Farm sheep raising for be- 
ginners. 

F 1787—Internal parasites of swine. 

F 1210— Measuring and marketing 
farm timber. ’ 

F 1186—Killing, curing and canning 
pork on the farm. 

F 1871—Brucellosis of cattle. 
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FRAM!<.. 
TRACTOR 







OlL « AIR * FUEL * WATER 


Call Western Union by 
number and ask Operator 25 
for the name of your nearest 
Fram Dealer. 


j World’s 


e Greatest 





Famous Fram Oil & 


Motor Cleaner 
gives tractors years 


of EXTRA life 


FAMOUS FRAM Oil & Motor Clean- 
er removes deadly dirt, dust, grit, 
sludge and abrasives from your oil. 
Protects vital engine parts from 
excessive wear. Lengthens engine 
life. Cuts repair bills. Gives you 
profitable operation from all your 
farm engines—cars, trucks, tractors 
and machinery. 





FRAM CARTRIDGES offer you ex- 
tra-high efficiency, extra-long life, 
extra-large dirt capacity, and lowest 
cost in the long run. Buy them for 
all your farm engines in handy 
Fram Farm-Paks and get a Fram 
Lubri-Graf as an extra bonus to 
help you keep check on oil, filter and 
engine condition. 


Fram Corporation, Providence 16, R. I. 
In Canada: J. C. Adams Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


World’s leading manufacturer of oil, air, 
fuel and water filters for automotive, aeronautical, 
marine and industrial fields. 
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COMFORT 


be Youve 
Farad y Ho before/ 
—_ 


Like walking on a pillow! Farmers 
everywhere are switching to this new super 
comfort shoe with the special innersole that 
absorbs work shock. It cushions every step 
you take! And this shoe’s really built for 
farm wear. Its one-piece Freemold back 
fits like a glove... has no seams to 
rip or rub your heels, ankles! 
It has a sturdy, non-slip Cork 
outer sole and genuine Cow- 
hide leather upper. . . retanned 
to resist barnyard acids. Insist 
on Star Brand Cush-N-Bilts 
§} for extra comfort, longer wear! 
4 
















<> 
Style No. 245 
















Extra soft, resilient sponge rubber 
insoles covered with smooth leather 
to give superb, lasting comfort! 


Fine Goodyear Welt Construction 


STAR BRAND 
Cwh-H-Gile wor suoes 


For nearest dealer, write: Roberts, Johnson & Rand, DIV. OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


This is only one of 
many Star Brand styles 
. « . there’s one to fit 
your particular job! 
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SHOES 











Fiber of Defense 












roron POSE 


FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS 


The first step in obtaining government loan is to 

place your cotton in an approved warehouse. You 

will receive a negotiable warehouse receipt for 

each bale. Your warehouse will furnish correct 

weights, pull samples for classing, and certify 

loan papers requested by the government for 
* completing your loan. 

Cotton farmers, who placed 3,800,000 bales in 
the 1948 loan, realized an extra profit of $17.50 
per bale. Only through a time tested and proved 
efficient system of warehousing and marketing 
could these millions of bales have been stored, 
protected and preserved to bring cotton growers 
this $67,000,000 profit. 

Take care of your crop from boll to bale, and 
you can depend on your warehouse to take care 
of your cotton from bale to spindle and to the 
most profitable market for you. 
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NATIONAL COT I >OMPRESS 
& COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 












Country 
Voices 


As Heard by 
RUSSELL LORD 


What about the “independence” of farm life? . . . How can 
we combine the simple charm of old days and the progress and 


efficiency of today? . 


. . How can we help the boys tractors have 


driven off the farm? . . . Should rural schools teach town trades? 
. . . What about character training for youth? ... . Here are 
subjects to talk about with both your family and your neighbors. 


— is an old poem starting, “Hap- 
py the man whose wish and care a few 
paternal acres bound.”... Where can I 
find it? Mary Livingston, 

Scotland County, N. C. 


ODE TO SOLITUDE 
(From the Collected Works of 
Alexander Pope [1688-1744]) 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe the native air 
In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields 
with bread, 

Whose flocks supply him with attire, 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcernedly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft 


away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep at night; study and ease, 
Together mixed; sweet recreation; 
And innocence, which most doth please 

With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die, 

Steal from the world, and not one stone 
Tell where I lie. 


Miss Livingston has done us a 

service in‘recalling this noble 

song from almost three cen- 
turies out of the past to our attention, 
and we gladly print it as pastoral 
poetry of the highest order. 

And yet—perhaps because Voices 
has been so full of poetry lately—we 
can’t help feeling that pastoral poetry 
in any age has been in some part a 
soothing and a lovely lie. Further (as 
we have asked here before), just how 
humble should a farmer be? Pope’s 
peasant asks nothing, not even a sim- 
ple tombstone, as the pay-off for a 
life of toil. 

A friend of ours who took his Ph. 
D. Degree in history by making a 
special study of what he calls “the 
eushioned city pastorals” from Rom- 
an times onward misquotes Pope only 
slightly in the following imaginary 
interview with Dr. Cincinnatus Hog- 
ginbloom, a modern urban advocate 
of the simple life: 


O FORTUNATE HUSBANDMAN! 

I went by appointment to his apart- 
ment house and was quickly whisked by 
elevator to his penthouse and roof gar- 
den., The cook has just finished water- 
ing a line of flower pots along the edge 
of the roof. 

“Observe,” said my host, pointing to 
the pots, “my four-year rotation.” Then 


he spoke of farming: 

“City ways are the 
termites that would 
destroy the structure 
of that happiness and 
idyllic charm that il- 
lumine bucolic intel- 
ligence. For rustic 
virtues are such that 
these people are hap- 
py as they are. Those 
who would impose 
their own corrupt standard of luxuries 
upon them would destroy the last Eden 
left to man. . They would bring him the 
destructive snares of education, the 
cynicism of science, the corruptions of 
electricity, birth control, and the blight 
of bathtubs. 


“And my answering challenge must 
be: Let virtue go its own way. For 
what palace is as much the abode of 
virtue as a cabin in the cotton, a h 
in the hollow? “Thus, ere the seeds of 
vice were sown, lived men in better ages 
born, who plow’d with oxen of theit 
own their small paternal field of corn.” 


At this point in our interview Dr. 
Hogginbloom was called to the phone 
about some deal he was making for a 
nation-wide radio broadcast of his phil- 
osophy, so I took my leave. 

Paul H. Johnstone, 
District of Columbia. 





Mr. Lord 


Mr. Johnstone is sarcastic, but 

he makes his point. Self-sufl- 

ecient farming nowadays is 
largely a myth. The simple life on “a 
few paternal acres” may be fine—if 
you have some other source of im 
come. And there are a number of 
other angles, sharply modern, to this 
question. Hear Louis Bromfield, for 
example, speaking from observation 
of conditions around his 1,000-acre 
Malabar Farm and writing base i® 
Ohio: 


Farming is no longer a poor mais 
business or a poor business. Fiftees 
years from now, I believe, there will be 
no more r farmers—in every sense 
that word. It takes more than $50,000 
to buy and operate with modern equi 
ment a 100-acre farm today. This 4 

ood thing. It makes farming a 
ar instead of a refuge for the & 
businesslike and incompetent as it 
often been in the past. LB 


What do our readers say © 

that? Bromfield’s cost figut 

I believe, is too high for mo# 
of the South, but the operating 
tal required is going higher evet™ 
where; and recent news dispa 
from Oklahoma in particular tell 
“farmless youth,” pushed off or kept 
out of farming by the march of larg 
and larger machines. > 
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WwW. M. (“Mac’’) Landess, whose big 
little garden farm in Tennessee, 
along with a TVA job, keeps him, 
personally, snug and contented, paid 
us a Visit a month or so ago. He told 
us about 15 family farms lying close 
together in a mountain valley of 
Georgia’s Great Smokies that had be- 
come one farm, operated by just one 
family, since 1940. Sid Chandler, 
one of Georgia’s best and wisest ex- 
tension men, drove him up to see this 
spot of transformation, Mac said, and 
Sid was bragging up the wonderfully 
better farming and standard of liv- 
ing the one surviving family there 
achieved and enjoys. “But what 
about those other 14 families—where 
are they?” Mac asked. Sid brooded 
for a while on that one. Then: 
“Sometimes I think I’m ag’in what 
I'm for,”’ Sid said. 

And that, with schools reopening, 
brings us back to a question we were 
discussing here in Voices when schools 
dosed last June. With farming a 
business no longer open to everyone, 
or to nearly everyone, should there 
not be less emphasis on agriculture 
and more on other trades and callings 
in the training programs of 4-H clubs 
and in rural schools? 


No! Even if they have to go to the 
city, the training they will receive in 
4H will give them a better understand- 
ing of farm life. Mrs. Selton Fielder, 

Dickson County, Tenn. 


Yes, we must broaden the teaching. 
Overglorification of agriculture by youth 
leaders may deafen some boys and girls 
to divine calls in other directions. Farm 
families must help to fill our pulpits, 
school faculties, legislative halls, and a 
host of other offices. No training should 
cramp or coerce the young against their 
natural inclinations. Also, in this tur- 
bulent age many may not be able to 
choose as their life work what they 
would like to do. Mrs. Ethel Jacks, 

Osceola County, Fla. 


Let our schools teach the children the 
tools of learning, and teach good citi- 
znship. If in doing so they gain a 
ay acquaintance with jobs in in- 
ustry, fine. But it would be most un- 
wise to try to train them for specific jobs 
in industry. Mrs. Verbie S. Windham, 
Covington County, Ala, 


6 Of schools in general: 


As we face another year of it, let’s 
face the question why the great army of 
high school students emerges after four 
years with nothing much more than the 

iments of an education. What’s to 
blame? I think too much stress on ath- 

and “winning teams” at any cost 
has a lot to do with it. Troy Teague, 
McClain County, Okla 


We have moved from East Texas now 
and live in the city, and my boys’ lack 
taining in high school is paying off 
now in a lack of foundation for college.. 
older one was good “football beef”; 

le younger, “basketball material.” That 
school had champion teams and 


was said to be the best high school in 
the county. If so, I'd hate to think what 
the others were like. 

Muriel S. Mullins, Colorado 


Compare the salaries of athletic 
coaches with those of librarians and 
English teachers, the keepers of our 
literary heritage. Give real teachers the 
same public approval, enthusiasm, and 
financial support, and see our fine arts 
march forward! Walda N. Skuford, 

Gaston County, N. C. 


In my community a fine, new con- 
solidated school opens this fall. While 
I rejoice in the good fortune of this crop 
of youngsters, I know I had some good 
things that will not be theirs. I remem- 
ber a teacher who walked with us along 
the dusty road from our one-room school 
and made short the way by reading 
aloud to us the great poems that have 
inspired generations. The love of poetry 
that she inspired in us has remained a 
comfort through the years. 

Julia Ann Peterson, 
Lincoln County, Ky. 


That girl student here in Kentucky 
who tried to steal First Prize in our Jun- 
ior Poets’ Contest by copying off a poem 
by Alfred Noyes—I can’t get her out of 
my mind. I agree that we ought not 
expose her name and humiliate her, but 
somebody ought to talk straight to that 
young lady. Once when I taught here 
I had a pupil submit as his own a hymn 
from a Methodist hymnal. I took it to 
him, opened the songbook and showed 
it to him, without a word. This same 
boy went absent-withdut-leave in the 
last war and had the nerve to send me 
word at my outfit to help get him out of 
the brig. I let him stay where he was 
and take his medicine. I sent him word: 


One can’t cheat. 


How can we get that over to our 
youth? One can't cheat. When our 
schools produce people who think it’s 
smart to cheat, ™ 3 out! Something 
backfires in some of our modern educa- 
tion. I think of my father and mother. 
She had only a second-grade education; 
he hadn’t any and the highest he ever 
got for a day’s work: was $3.20. Yet 
they sent all five of us children through 
high school and to the extent of 19 years 
of college; and they never cheated. 

Our schools must stress character 
more and more. We must build strong 
character as we rebuild our soil or call 
all our education of no account. 

Jesse Stuart, 
Greenup County, Ky. 


Upwards of 30 readers, young 

and old, sent in, as we asked, 

their own placings of the Junior 
Poets. Younger readers inclined to 
place our Second Award—“Travel,” 
by Frank Bark, Virginia — in First 
Place; but apart from that there was 
little disagreement. As for the un- 
happy incident Mr. Stuart mentions, 
we’ve put it out of mind, but will 
check next. year’s entries most care- 
fully. Best wishes to all, as ever, 


Yrs., 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Help Livestock to Health 


HE annual livestock loss from 

common barnyard diseases and 
parasites is estimated to be more than 
a half billion dollars in the U. S. 

per prevention measures and 
Sanitation will greatly lessen this 
staggering loss. The American Foun- 
dation for Animal Health suggests: 


i — and. disinfect buildings 
which livestock and poultry are 
ery poultry 


2 Drain or fence off mudholes . 


and stagnant ponds that harbor para- 
sites and germs. 

3. Spread and plow under old 
strawstacks as another common 
source of infection. 


4. Holes in foundations, where 


pigs or poultry could burrow under, 
should be walled up. 
5. Remove nails, glass, wire, and 
other objects that endanger livestock. 
6. Pasture that hasn’t been used 
by the same livestock species for two 
years is safest for young animals. 





THE TIME: 


Eady Fall 


THE PLACE: 





THE TRIP: 
Bat 


These are golden days along 





America’s highways... great 
days for going places, by 
Greyhound! You'll enjoy 
every scenic mile as you sit 


(hy 


back in a deeply cushioned 
armchair, behind a highly 
skilled driver ...among 
friendly fellow-passengers. 
This trip, this Fall — you'll be 
smart to relax as you see as 
you save, by Greyhound! 


—and only GREYHOUND 


gives you all these travel features... 


More Express, Limited Service 
than any other Travel Way ! 


Up, down, across, and all around 
America, Greyhound Express, Lim- 
ited and through buses provide fast, 
direct, and luxurious travel with 
fewest possible stops. 








~ Unequaled Sehedule 
Frequency ! : 


No other transportation in Amer- 
ica offers so many schedules to so 
many places! These high-frequency 
schedules mean time saved, extra 
convenience for your trip. 





Exceptionally Low Fares 
to all 48 States ! 


There are no lower fares in Nation- 
wide travel! Greyhound takes you 
where you’re going, with dollars to 
spare ... at about % the cost of 
operating your own car. 


Charter Coaches Available 
throughout America 


Get your crowd together—and go 
by Chartered Greyhound to the 
big game, festival, convention, or 
special event. Charter trips are 
easily arranged in your area! 





Direct Travel to Military 
Centers, College Towns ! 


Here’s a help for servicemen 
on leave, and for students headed 
back tocollege. Greyhound directly 
serves almost all military centers, 
university and college towns. 


Prereoecene 


Amazing America Tours 
FREE Trip-planning Service! 
For high adventure at lowest cost, 
try a Greyhound Expense-Paid 
Tour — with hotel reservations, 


transportation, sightseeing, all ar- 
ranged in advance by experts! 


7 
PLAN YOUR FALL TRIP WITH THIS FREE FOLDER! 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 
W. Madison $t., Chicago 2, Ill. for Greyhound’s illustrated folder 


describing 40 pre-planned pleasure trips to all parts of America. 
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Give the Qld Barn... 
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a new lease on life! 


Nothing makes an old barn easier on 
the eyes than re-siding it with Ruber- 
oid Stonewall Board—it’ll never need 
a paint job again. But, besides sav- 
ing maintenance costs, you save the 
barn itself for years and years of 
longer useful life with minimum ex- 
pense and effort. 

Made of Portland Cement and as- 
bestos rock fibers, Stonewall Board 


is everlasting — fireproof, rat-proof, 


—GT EEO — 


The RUBEROID co 


Dept. 912 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


won’t rot or rust. One of the most 
universally suitable materials for 
covering large areas—inside and out. 
It is easily nailed. You can readily 
score it and break it to size. It goes 
up fast and lasts — with no mainte- 
nance. See your local dealer about 
Stonewall Board, or write us for free 
booklet, “How to Give Your Barn 
Sturdy Sidewalls” and name of near- 
est dealer. 

















If you love me like | love you 


Only 


nts care will do! 


Yes, there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for nearly every 
need! Fleas, for instance, are killed fast when you bathe your 
dog with SKIP-FLEA® Soap—and SKIP-FLEA Powder used 
regularly between. baths Keeps fleas away. Both are easy and 
safe to use. Like the products for ear troubles, worms, itching, ticks! 
All veterinarian-tested. Relied on for 76 years. FREE: a gold mine 
of expert advice on dog feeding, training, care — Sergeant’s Dog 
Book. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-18, 


Ten Points for Cattle Owners 


RICE “roll-backs” or not, every- 
body is agreed that the country 
needs an ample supply of red meat. 
Another agreeable point is that the 
grower deserves a fair profit for his 
efforts. Efficient production can well 
be the key to both points. USDA re- 
cently published a booklet, “More 
Meat for Defense.” Following are 10 
suggestions made to beef producers: 


1. Use as little milk and grain and 
as much roughage as possible in rais- 
ing calves for slaughter. 

2. Feed young cattle to a moderate 
finish, using as much roughage as pos- 
sible; feed older cattle for most eco- 
nomical gain. 

3. Make the best use of feed sup- 
plies by a) short feeding common 
cattle, b) feeding good-quality cattle 
to a good finish, c) feeding choice cat- 
tle to a choice finish. 

4. Build up feed reserves, particu- 


Pole Barns Cut 


HOUSANDS of dollars are being 
wasted each year throughout the 
South on two-story “grandpa” barns. 
Studies and experiments have defi- 
nitely proved that the “low-cost” pole 
barn is best suited for Southern farms. 


The University of Minnesota re- 
ports that it had no loss of calves due 
to cold weather when they were 
dropped in a pole barn open on the 
south side. This was true in spite of 
the fact that there was 51 inches of 
snow and temperature was 22 degrees 
below zero in March. 


larly hay and silage, to meet any 
emergency brought about by weather. 

5. Cull aged, diseased, and barren 
cows; keep as many healthy heifers 
and cows in calf as available feed will 
support. 

6. Feed veal calves to heavier 
weights than has been done in the 
past, within limits of labor and feed 
supplies. 

7. Select breeding stock to insure 
fast-growing animals and good meat 
carcasses. 

8. Prevent losses from pests and 
diseases; cooperate in programs to 
eradicate Brucellosis, tuberculosis, 
and other communicable diseases. 

9. Correct known mineral defi- 
ciencies. 

10. Dehorn and castrate calves 
while young, but look out for screw- 
worms in season and treat at first ap- 
pearance. 


Housing Costs 


The only type shed needed in the 
South for cattle is an open one. 

The pole-type, loose-housing barn 
can be built at a cost as low as $1,500 
for a 30-cow milking herd. This in- 
cludes hay and straw storage area, 
maternity area, and loafing barn. Add 
$1,200 to $1,500 more, and a labor 
saving walk-through milk parlor can 
be had for the larger herds. Advan- 
tages of the loose-housing pole bam 
are: Saves labor in handling feed 
cows and manure; better quality milk; 
improves the health of the herd; cuts 
work of bedding. True D. Morse. 
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Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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Efficiency in producing meat has greatly increased since 1870. An animal 
can be grown out and marketed in a much shorter period of time now- 
and farm alike, however, need to keep in mind the gradual drop in 4 


population in relation to human population which started some 30 years 48% . 
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Zoysia for Lawn Beauty 


By L. A. Niven 


OYSIA is a comparatively new 
Dina promising grass for making 
a lawn in the South. USDA intro- 
duced it into this country from the 
Orient. 

Some of its advantages over most 
other grasses for making a lawn are: 

1. Will grow well in either shade 
or full sunshine. 

2. Quite hardy, resisting cold bet- 
ter than most lawn grasses. 

3. Makes rather slow growth, 
grows only 3 or 4 inches high, thus 
requiring only a limited 
amount of mowing. 


4. Starts growing earlier 
in spring and stays green 
longer in fall than most oth- 
er lawn grasses. 


5. Hot, dry weather does 
not kill it, but little growth 
is made under such condi- 
tions unless watered. 

6. Can be planted almost 
any time of year. Early 
spring seems to be the best. 

7. Can be established in a lawn of 
Bermuda or other grasses, and does 
not become as weedy as a Bermuda 
lawn. It crowds out other grasses. 

Its disadvantages: 

1. It is a slow starter. Needs about 
two years to become well established 
and cover the ground. 

2. Must be established by the sod. 
It does not produce seed. Hope is 
that scientists may, at some time in 
the future, be able to force it into 
seed production. 

3. The sod is quite costly, running 
around $3 to $5 per square yard. As 
more of it is produced the sod may 
become less expensive. 

A very fertile soil is required. It 
does not do best in’an acid soil. Lim- 
ing is desirable on acid soils. 





To plant this grass, prepare soil 
well and smooth up just as you would 
for any other grass. Then set grass 
sod as follows: 

Use narrow, sharp-pointed garden 
hoe and open a trench deep enough 
to take all the roots, leaving the 
blades above ground. Place the rows 
6 to 10 inches apart. Long runner 
roots may be placed end to end in 
these rows or small pieces set about 
6 inches apart. The pieces could be 
short portions of three or four roots. 
‘The closer the rows and the 
settings, the quicker the 
grass will make a carpet. It 
is important that each piece 
be well set and soil firmed 
about the roots. 


If set according to these 
suggestions, 1 square yard 
of Zoysia will set from 25 to 
60 square yards of lawn 
area. Terraces, slopes, and 
shaded areas will need the 
maximum as will ground in- 
fested with foreign weeds. 

Begin setting next to the house, 
hedge, fence, or walk and work out- 
wards. Set each row before making 
the next trench. Level by hand as 
the settings are made. If trenches are 
the correct depth, there will be no 
tendency to hill the dirt up about 
the grass. Keep the entire lawn 
leveled as setting progresses. 

Zoysia produces a fine leaf, is dark 
green. in color, makes a dense sod 
which gives a lawn of velvety ap- 
pearance somewhat like a rug. 

Sod is available from growers, 
nurseries, and seed houses. If inter- 
ested in establishing a Zoysia lawn, 
and you can’t find it in your section, 
write to me and I will tell you where 
you can get it. 


Country Things I Love Most 


(September Prize Letters) 


OING down the lane to the good 
old sorghum mill is a country joy 
that’s hard to beat: Tasting the sweet, 
warm syrup and meeting old friends, 
laughing, talking as the weary mule 
goes the seemingly endless circle—and 
then later going home with a happier 
heart and looking forward to next 

year and another sorghum time. 
Mary Ruth Hayes, Kentucky. 


I love old cottonfields thick with 
Plenty of cotton and a big crowd of 
Pickers racing to see who can pick the 
most. I love to pick and watch others’ 
sacks — and watch mine, too—to see 
which one looks the largest. Now and 

I raise my sack to think how 
Many pounds I have in it. 

I love to be at the scales when 
Weighing time comes. I watch the 
Seales go up and down and know I 

ve beaten the crowd. I figure in my 

while others use pencils and 
per and I see already I have beaten 


© crowd. When the weights are . 


called and mine is more than any one 
else’s, I see them all look slowly under 
their eyelids at me. I feel good for I 
have done a good day’s work and am 
ready to go home for a supper of good 
collards, boiled meat, baked sweet 
potatoes, butter, and milk. 

Jessie Cooper, Mississippi. 


I love hot, dry September days 
when our great Texas cottonfields 
stretch away miles in every direction. 
Farmers are hurriedly getting ready 
to gather the crops, gins are over- 
hauled, and the first of the great army 
of Latin-American pickers are begin- 
ning to drift in. 

Despite the constant threat of in- 
sects, hail, and drouth, another big 
cotton crop is here. The farmer is now 
King. He is looked up to, admired, 
cajoled, and everyone from merchant 
to brown-skinned picker is eager to 
share in his good fortune. 


J. F. Blair, Texas. 
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Arkansas College of Agriculture 
reports Koppers Posts still sound 
after 22 years’ service! 






@ In 1929, pasture and boundary fences totaling more 
than a mile were erected at the Hope Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station—part of the University of Arkansas’ pro- 
gressive College of Agriculture. These fences were con- 
structed with Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Posts and heavy 
wire. 

The Koppers Posts installed 22 years ago are still in use. 
This year, a section of the fence (180 posts) was examined 
carefully. Less than 7% of the posts needed replacing; the 
remainder were found to be in excellent condition—with 
every evidence that they will give good service for many 
years to come. 

Koppers Posts are pressure-creosoted against rot and 
termites. They are treated to give decades of service,- thus 
making their cost per year extremely low. Build and re- 





Cecil M. Bittle, Ass’t Director, pair your fence with Koppers Posts. They'll save you 
Agricultural Experiment Station, © money and work. See your dealer or write direct to us for 
Hope, Arkansas. These Koppers = further information. . 

Posts were set in 1928. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 


You can save time and cut costs in half by using pole- 
frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Poles, you’ll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















SPECIAL OFFER! 


THROUGH THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


You Can Have One of These Pressure Cookers 
WITHOUT A SINGLE CENT OF COST! 


WEAR-EVER 


THE 
PUSH-BUTTON 
PRESSURE 
COOKER 


WITH THE 


AUTOMATIC “Seu 
SNAP-TITE COVER 


Cooks food in small frestiote of wie time 
they require by ordinary methods. Makes in- 
HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO! expensive cuts of meat for med tender. 

: mre Saves garden fresh color and flavor of yeg- 

Send only $10.00 in subscriptions etables. Made of extra thick sheet aluminum 











(either at 2 years for $1.00 or 5 years for ii ; 

$2.00) to The Progressive Farmer and a eee durability, yet light-end eqsy to 
this Cooker is YOURS. Subscriptions must ‘ 

be for bona fide farmers on RFD routes. Enclosed is my $10.00. Please send the 


These cookers are awarded for subscrip- 
tions only. No cash orders or gift sub- 
scriptions acceptable. Send your subscrip- 


Pressure Cooker to: 








tion list and money to Awards Division, Name 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
fn Mens Rt. Box No 


Town State 























Stand-up milking parlor. Doors with feed boxes attached are 
pulled aside after milking to permit cows to move forward down 
ramps. Tube near ceiling carries milk direct to cans in milk room. 


No walking, squatting, stooping with 
time-saving concrete milking platforms 


“It’s much easier than carrying 
feed and machines to cows,” 
reports one farmer. Another 


Your Lehigh Dealer will be 
glad to advise you regarding 
this and other concrete con- 


struction. See him next time 
you’re in town. 


ee 


the concrete romps, platform and pit for a 


e two-stall milking parlor like this in two days* 
Less time, less effort, cleaner with 


milk, about sums up the ex- 
perience of the many farmers 
who use this modern method— 
and the cost of concrete plat- 
forms made with Lehigh 
Cement is saved many times 
over in labor and convenience. 


says, ““You’ve got a cow half 
milked in the time it would take 
to squeeze in between two cows 
in a stanchion barn and hook 
on a machine. And you can see 
what you’re doing. Easier for 
you... easier on the cow.”’ 





29 bags Lehigh Cement 

3 ww. yds. sand 

4 cv. yds. gravel 
*If your Lehigh dealer can supply you with 
ready mixed concrete, you can do the work 
with less labor. 











LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY .« awentown, PA « CHICAGO, ILL « SPOKANE, WASH. 





Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
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PEACH BORERS > 


[t takes only one application of Para- 
‘ 





Scalecide to control peach borers. And = 


this is all you neéd to do: Dilute with wa- 
ter, pour against the base of the tree and 
cover with earth. 
One gallon of Para-Scalecide treats 42 full- 
grown trees, or 128 two-year trees: 
Apply Para-Scalecide this Fall (when the 
ground temperature is 60° or warmer)— 
and clean out peach borers the easy way. 
1 qt., $1.25; 1 gal., $3; 5 gal., $9.50. 
“Order now from your dealer. 

Send for Free Peach Borer Circular 


*Prices East of Mississippi River in the states West 
and South of Ohio and Carolinas: 1 Quart, $1.45; 
1 Gallon, $3.25; 5 Gallons, $10.40. 


B. G. Pratt Co., 31 E. Mercer St., Hackensack, N. J. 










































HIS automatic waterer is made 

by using a 3-foot joint of well 
tiling. Cut tile half in two and drill 
a hole in each piece about 6 inches 
from top. Place tiles in hole, leaving 
about 4 inches above the ground. 
Have them level and about 4 inches 
apart with holes matching. Then use 
a piece of %-inch pipe to run from 
one tile to another. After this, run a 
water line up from bottom of one tile, 











and use a float valve (same as in a 
commode tank) on pipe. 

Pour cement in tiles for bottom, 
also cement around and between tiles 
to secure them. Use cement cap to 
go over tile that has valve in it so 
hogs can’t bother the valve. Water 
will stay at one level in both tiles at 
all times. Carl Smith, 

Forsyth County, N. C. 











* This handy farm-welded rack keeps 
you from getting mashed fingers or a 
strained back trying to get oil or gas 
out of a drum. Note removable pins, 
which hold drums on rack. Remove 
pins while drums are mounted. 

C. G. Scruggs. 


* A drag can be made from a piece 
of 2- x 4-inch or 2- x 6-inch board 
with heavy hog wire fixed on by sta- 
pling and wrapping half around so 
it will hold. Old plow points and 
various other pieces of scrap iron are 
fastened on top of wire drag to weigh 
it down. This makes an excellent drag 
to smooth down land behind a drill. 
It also does a good job in scattering 
cow droppings on pastures. 
Houser Davidson, 
Peach County, Ga. 


* To hold funnel steady 
when you're pouring fuel 
in your tractor, try this: 
Take a gallon bucket and 
cut in half. Then cut hole 
in bottom just big enough 
to fit down over gas tank spout on 
your tractor. Bucket holds funnel 
steady so it won't turn over. 
Otha E. Smith, 
Howard County, Ark. 


* Because kneeling is so often a 
painful experience but one that can- 
not be avoided in the daily chores of 
farming, I have my wife sew loose 


patch pockets on the inside front 
trouser legs of my jeans at the knees, 
Into these pockets I slip lightweight 
6- x 8-inch pads of sponge rubber, 
Victor A. Croley, 

Carroll County, Ark. 


* Flies and lice on beef cattle can be 
controlled with burlap sacks wrapped 





around wire and soaked with a mix- 
ture of 1 gallon kerosene and 1 
pound of DDT. C. G. Scruggs, 

Dallas County, Tex. 


Editor's Note.-DDT should not be 
used on dairy cattle. 





* This dump bed farm trailer is par- 
ticularly useful when loading or un- 
loading small pieces of equipment or 
in handling sand or other materials. 
Floor is covered with sheet metal 
above floor boards. Sideboards are 
easily lifted off. Catch shown on 
front of bed latches to the tongue. 
A stand is bolted to hitch, but may 
be swung back out of the way when 
trailer is fastened to car, pickup, or 
trailer hitch. A. M. Wettach. 

Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farm- 
er pays $5, $3, and $2 for the first three 
items used each month, $1 for others. 





Leaflets and Books 


..How To Make a Compost Heap, 3 
cents. 
...-Longer Life for Fence Posts, 3 cents. 
..--Barn Dryer To Save Hay, 3 cents. 
...Harvesting and Storing Herbs, 3 
cents. 
...LHow To Make a Lawn, 3 cents. 
...How To Measure Corn and Hay, 3 
cents, 
....The Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 
..--Handy Farm Devices, 25 cents. 
....Church Handbook, 25 cents. 
...Community. Handbook, 50 cents. 
Check ones you want and send order 
to Service-Editor at nearest Progressive 
Farmer office — Dallas, Memphis, Bit- 
mingham, or Raleigh. 
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On All Your Farm Buildings 


GALVANIZED 


' SHEETS 
Give You All 3! 











1. PROTECTION... 


of valuable crops. livestock and ma- 
chinery against elements. Galvanized 
roofing covers more than }% of all U.S. 
farm buildings today! 


2. STAY-ABILITY... 


Hold at the nail-holes, resist high winds, 
stay sealed and solid for years and years. 
Strength of steel—protection of . Zinc! 


3. ECONOMY... 


Reasonable original price . . . low re- 
pair and upkeep cost . . . long years of 
service . . . add up to economy you can 
count on thru the years. 


Now, More Than Ever...PROPER CARE PAYS! 


When material shortages threaten to 
limit new construction and replace- 
ment, careful maintenance of present 
structures is essential. A few simple 
steps with very little labor can make 
galvanized roofing a lifetime material. 
The valuable booklets described below 


will show you how. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Room 2627 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, send the illus- 
trated booklets I have checked. 


r 
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: OD Facts About Galvanized Sheets 

yO List of Metallic Zine Paint Mfrs. 

1 O Directions For Applying Galvanized Sheets 

t 0 eapele Manual on Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding 

' 0 Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
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Send for FREE Booklets 


fs: 








PICKIN’S 





MILKMAN’S HANDSHAKE 


Farmer’s wife: I’m afraid my hus- 
band has been milking cows too long! 

Neighbor: Why is that? 

Farmer's wife: When he shakes hands 
with anyone, he shakes one finger at a 
time! Mrs. W. D. Harrell, 

Tennessee. 


DATE TO REMEMBER 

A pretty University of Kentucky coed 
was tripping across the campus when 
she noticed the handsome athlete ap- 
roaching with an interesting look in 
is eye. 

“Look here,’ he said, “you don’t 
are me, but I've seen you around a 
lot.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed you, too,” she re- 
plied with palpitating heart. 

“Well, are you doing anything special 
tonight?” faltered the youth. 

“Why, no,” she replied excitedly. 
“What did you have in mind?” 

io AeA» maybe you'd be free to 
sit with our baby while my wife and I 
go to a movie.” Rena Slocumb, 

Georgia. 


ONE OFTEN FEELS THAT WAY 


A little girl who had spent her life 
in a happy-go-lucky household went to 
spend a few months with a very strict 
aunt. One evening after a trying day 
when she had been scolded more than 
ever, she knelt for her evening prayer. 

This is what her aunt heard as she 
passed the open bedroom door: “Oh, 
dear angels, please make all the bad 
people good, and: please make all the 
good people easier to live with.” 

Beatrice Worthy, Alabama. 


DOWNRIGHT UNREASONABLE! 
Mother: Tommy, what’s the matter 
with your brother? 
Tommy: He’s crying because I'm eat- 
ing my cake and won't give him any. 
Mother: Oh, is his own cake gone? 
Tommy: Sure, and he cried all the 
time I was eating that, too. 
Norma Jean Tschirhart, 
Texas. 


THE LIGHTS OF HOME 
Neighbor: Don’t you find that a baby 
brightens up the home? 
New father: I should say so. 
have the lights on all night now. 
Juanita Johnson, 
North Carolina. 


We 


VIEWPOINTS DIFFERED 
The minute the dentist touched Man- 
dy’s tooth she commenced to scream. 
“Hush,” said the dentist. “Don’t you 
know I am a painless dentist?” 
“Maybe you are painless,” said Man- 
dy, “but I ain't.” 
Mrs. C. G. Nichols, Kentucky. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
It was the little bride’s first cake. She 
cut her husband a slice and let her 


heart stand on tiptoe while he sampled |’ 


it. The cake seemed exceedingly rich 
and yellow, and yielding to a surmise, 
he lovingly inquired, “Darling, how did 

you happen to use so many eggs?” 
“Because, ‘dear,” she replied tremu- 
lously, “they weren’t very good eggs.” 
Olive May Bell, Mississippi. 


Editor's Note.—Subscribers are invited 
to send us jokes for this column. Give 
your name, address, county, and date 
with each joke. If the same joke is sub- 
mitted by two or more persons, check 
will be sent to the earliest sender. 


s 
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2 kinds of G-E lamps 
that make farm jobs easier 


— indoors 


LAMP ON HOME-MADE STAND SPEEDS REPAIRS 
C. D. Lavely, Franklin County, Ohio, 
used an old permanent wave machine 
to make an adjustable stand for his 
G-E reflector lamp. He gets more light 
on the work, where it does the most 
good. Repairs take less time. 





LIGHT GIVES EXTRA TIME FOR FIXING 


A General Electric projector lamp, 
mounted on side of outbuilding, gives 
you plenty of light for repairing im- 
lements at aigke. You can save day- 
ight hours for producing crops. 








PROJECTOR (HARD GLASS) 

















LAMPS HAVE BUILT-IN REFLECTORS 
Reflector lamp for indoors, 150-watt, 
$1.05. Projector for outdoors, 150- 
watt, $1.55. Spot or flood types. 


WHATEVER LAMPS YOU 


4 bulbs in 1 pkg., 
100-watt . . . 64¢ 


60-watt lamp 
bulb . . . 14¢ 


All prices except infrared lamp subject to Federal Tox. 


and out 





SAWING IS EASY IN THIS WORKSHOP 
Besides the general fluorescent light- 
ing over the workbench, a General 
Electric reflector lamp is mounted at 
one end—right over the circular saw. 
It gives added light to help you saw 
straight. 





BRIGHT STAND BOOSTS ROADSIDE SALES 
This well-lighted stand stops more cars. 
Produce looks its best, sells easier. The 
three G-E projector lamps are mounted 
in swivel sockets. Lamps are made of 
hard-glass; rain won’t break them. 





FREE BOOKLET ON FARM LIGHTING 


Write to General Electric, Dept. 166- 
PF-9, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


NEED...INSIST ON G. E. 


Infrared lamps for 
brooders . $1.10 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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LOOK WHAT YOU SAVE WHEN 
YOU BUY AN ALADDIN READI-CUT HOUSE! 


Why pay high wages to have the lumber for your new house measured and cut by 
hand? The Aladdin Readi-Cut System eliminates this expense. You save as much 
as 30% on labor because Aladdin lumber—DRY, HIGH-QUALITY LUMBER 
ONLY—is cut to exact size on fast, precision machines in Aladdin’s own mills. Waste 
is also eliminated —another 18% saving. You can choose from 71 beautiful Aladdin 
designs and: buy your COMPLETE HOUSE ALL IN ONE SHIPMENT direct 
from us—without 
paying in-between 
profits. Not only 
will you save 
money but you'll 
have a home to be 
proud of through- 
out the years. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 





BUILD IT YOURSELF ano pay yourseLF THOSE HIGH WAGES! 


Every hour you can put in on the construction-of your Aladdin home means a saving 
to you of from $2 to.$3 per hour—$14 to $21 a day! Total carpenter work runs from 
300 to 1200 hours, depending on the house you choose. WITH MOST OF THE 
SKILLED LABOR ALREADY PERFORMED at the Aladdin mills think how easy 
it should be for you to bring the cost of your new home down to practically a pre-war 
level. Our drawings and instructions are simple to follow and cover everything from 
the foundation up so you can save any or ALL labor costs. Many Aladdin home 
buyers erect their own homes. 


BEAT THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING—THE ALADDIN WAY 


WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU BUY 
AN ALADDIN HOUSE... 


You get ALL 
THE LUMBER 
cut to fit—care- 
fully marked and 
numbered, ready 
to erect practical- 
ly without the use 
of a saw. Also siding, flooring, interior trim, all millwork, doors, windows, 
mouldings, glass, hardware, nails, ré@fing, paint and complete drawings with 
instructions. The Aladdin method makes building as simple as ABC. 









Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 





YOUR HEALTH ° 





Banish the unhealthy cesspool! You WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE on mak- 
can build an efficient sanitary system ing important farm improvements 
with Clay Pipe at amazingly low cost. with Clay Pipe. See your building 
Modern sanitation adds to your com- supply dealer for prompt service. 
fort and protects your family from 

disease, And Clay Pipe merce tccae WATIONAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, INC, 

° Pe Se 206 Connally Building, eae 3. Georgia 

out, Whether you use it for sanitation, 100 N. LaSalle St. , Rm. 2100, Chicago 2, lil. 
culverts, soil-saving dams, or building 311 High Long Bid. “SE. Long St., Columbus 15,0. 


drainage, Vitrified Clay Pipe gives 
you everlasting service. itrifred, 

















Dr. Comar at Oak Ridge, studying blood from a cow exposed to beta 
and gamma rays (product of atomic explosion). Object is to gain 
understanding of blood in “radiation sickness” among humans, 


By Dr. Cyril L. Comar and John McKinney 


Ten questions answered for Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers by a top 
authority on this boundless new 


power. Dr. Comar, as research 


coordinator of the University of 
Tennessee - Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Agricultural Research 
Program, is head of agricultural 
research at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


e ILL I be able to use atomic 
energy to run my tractor?” 
At the present time, no. The 
shielding required is such as to pro- 
hibit the use of atomic energy to run 
small vehicles. Use of atomic power 
may be practical in a very large plane 
or submarine or ship. Atomic power 
for planes in the blueprint stage has 
been announced to the press. The 
shielding would be roughly 50 tons 
for a plane. Of course, this is en- 
tirely too heavy for a farm tractor. 


2. “Will atomic energy in feeds 
enable my livestock and chickens 
to grow faster and larger?” 


No. Any genetic change caused by 
radioactive feeds would be deleteri- 
ous. Here at the laboratory we give 
livestock and chickens radioactive 
materials for studying their metabo- 
lism and growth. We see no practi- 
cal benefit of radioactive materials 
directly in feeds, 


3. “Will atomic energy help me 
to pump water for my home, live- 
stock, and irrigate large acreages 
of my crops?” 

Not on the individual farm. At the 
present time it doesn’t look like nu- 
clear power will be practical except 
under conditions where there are ex- 
tremely high fuel transportation costs 
in situations where extremely large 
blocks of power are required. If you 
needed a lot of fuel in the middle of 
the Sahara Desert, it might be eco- 
nomical. In the field of atomic en- 


lead 


ergy it will be necessary to spend 
many millions of dollars for industry 
to bring itself in position to use 
atomic power. This will be prohibi- 
tive for small industries and indivi- 
dual farmers. 


4. “Will I be able to use atomic 
energy in my fertilizers?” 


Beware of fertilizer manufacturers 
who try to sell you so-called “radio- 
active fertilizer.” There is no evi- 
dence that radioactivity as such will 
be of benefit to plant growth. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
spent thousands of dollars to test and 
show that radioactive fertilizers some 
companies were advertising have no 
effect on crops. Actually, one thinks 
in terms of not having radioactive 
materials in foods grown for human 
or animal consumption. Scientists 
are using radioactive fertilizers to 
study their action better and thereby 
cutline for farmers better fertilizer 
use. Also, seed is being exposed to 
radiation and then planted. Radia- 
tion increases the mutation rate and 
changes the genetic characteristics. 
From these plants, new varieties are 


being selected. 


5. “Will atomic energy in foods 
or medicine make my family 
healthier? Make my children grow 
faster and larger?” 


Atomic energy may eventually be 
used therapeutically in the case of 
certain diseases. This is subject to 4 
great deal of research at the present 
time. We see no direct health use 
with normal individuals. Animal 
studies using radioactive materials 
should lead us to better nutrition 
better understanding of disease con- 
ditions so that the net effect 
benefit human health. 


6. “Will it be possible to heat 
my farm home and cook 
atomic energy?” 


Possible, yes. 


But economically 
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EMPTY MEDICINE CHEST— 
NO CONSTIPATION EITHER 


“15 years ago our medicine chest 
was full of laxatives of one kind or 
another. Then we tried eating ALL- 
BRAN regularly. No 
constipation since!”’ 
Sam Waters, Route 
4—Box 29, Renton, 
Wash. Just one of 
many unsolicited let- 
ters from ALL- 
N users! If you 
need help for con- 
tion due to lack 
, Simply eat an ounce (about 
¥ cup) of crispy ALL-BRAN daily, 
plenty of water! If not com- 
'y satisfied after 10 days, return 
empty carton to Kellogg’s, Battle 
Creek, Mich. GET DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 


(Se 








Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 





Your name on BOTH 
SIDES of Name Plate 
in bright, light-refiect- 
ing letters that can 
easily read day or night! 
, sf Can be used as mailbox, 

a Ghee we house, or aap merpet. 
Fits any ma x. Ma 

i® Metal—biack enamel finish, Size 2%” x 16’. 
ta jy wit#ehed to box or house, or installed on lawn, Name 

One 14 letters. For house or lawn use—give last 
and house number. SEND NO MONEY—Just 
si name wanted on Plate. Pay 





and handling charge. Money Back Guarantee. 





y k 
“ NOW! RAY SIGN COMPANY, Dept. 
Avenue, Cincinnati 25, Ohie. 
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impossible. It is purely an economic 
proposition. If all the coal oil and 
electric power in this country were 
exhausted, it would become possible. 
Even if we doubled oil drillers’ sal- 
aries, it would still be cheaper—it is 
just a matter of dollars and cents. 


7. “WWat can farm folks do to 
help hasten the benefits of atomic 
energy to the farm?” 


They should keep in close touch 
with their extension service so that 
any practical information received by 
them can be put into use on the farm. 
For example: There are certain areas 
of phosphorus deficiency in the 
South, and for a good many years it 
had been recommended that mineral 
supplements containing large 
amounts of iron be used to correct 
an apparent anemia. Nutritional 
studies were carried out with radio- 
active isotopes and it was found that 
this practice actually ties up phos- 


phorus in the stomach and, therefore, 


should not be used where phospho- 
rus is deficient. 


8. “What is the future of atomic 
energy for helping mankind in 
general?” 


Let’s say we compare atomic en- 
ergy to a microscope. Just imagine 
the first man that invented a micro- 
scope—he looks through it and sees 
something, he doesn’t know that they 
are bacteria. Bacteria haven't been 
studied yet. If someone asked him 
what good the microscope was going 
to do humanity, no matter how much 
imagination he had, he could not 
foresee the tremendous importance 
of this instrument. We are in the 
same position with atomic energy. 
We have a tool that allows us to 
study the basic chemical processes in 
animals and humans. So we can look 
forward to an understanding that 
will give us improved health, nutri- 
tion, and also lead to more efficient 
agricultural management. 


9. “Will you tell Progressive 
Farmer readers about the bomb?” 


In general, based on previous ex- 
perience, one would expect no radia- 


'|tion injury to people or animals lo- 


cated more than 2 miles from the 
center of explosion. You might get 
some flash burns. The problems of 
residual radioactivity or the output 
of radioactive materials depend en- 
tirely upon the height at which deto- 
nation occurs and on weather con- 
ditions, especially the wind. The 
Atomic Energy Commission does not 
feel the outfall of radioactive dust to 
be a particularly important hazard. 
Farm people should be the last ones 
to worry about direct bombings to 
their homes. Metropolitan areas 
would be the targets. 


10. “Could my city customers 
safely eat steak, eggs, or milk 
from my farm if my place is in a 
bombed area?” 


When there is any reason to sus- 
pect that foods may be contaminated 
with radioactive materials, it will be 
necessary to have them checked with 
measuring devices before allowing 
their consumption. 
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Fuel Pump 


There Are 


NONE 
Better 


* More than 40,000,000 in use. 
*% More than 100,000,000 built. 
* Backed by 24 years of “know-how.’ 

















GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION «¢ 


8&8 * 


And your every effort is to improve 
the health and productivity of your 
soil. You wouldn’t knowingly neg- 
lect your soil. You want healthy, 
capacity producing soil, and only 
soil containing the essential mineral 
elements can produce maximum 
crops healthy in vitamin content. 
ES-MIN-EL contains the essential 
mineral elements of Copper, Boron, 
Manganese, Iron, Zinc and Mag- 
nesium. Soil poor in minerals can- 
not produce crops rich in vitamins. 
We have robbed our soil of min- 
erals for years, and mineral starved 
land cannot give maximum produc- 
tion—return these minerals to your 
soil now. Mineralize with ES-MIN-EL 
—the essential mineral elements. 


SOIL APPLICATION 
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Movies To See 


Alice in Wonderland—Be sure 
to see this beautiful movie of Lewis 
Carroll’s classic—and read the book 
to your children before you go. It is 
an enchanting picture, full of charm 
and action and songs, and an especial 
delight to the eye with its rich pattern 
and stunning colors. All characters 
(remember the March Hare, Cater- 
pillar, the Mad Hatter, the Cheshire 
Cat?) are portrayed by Walt Disney’s 
irresistible drawings. This one is pure 
delight. Cast of voices: Kathryn 
Beaumont, Ed Wynn, Richard 
Haydn, Sterling Holloway, Jerry Co- 
lonna. Family. 


Show Boat—New version of an 
old, sentimental favorite about a 
young girl in the ninety’s who marries 
a gambler and thereby experiences a 
great deal of heartache. The score by 
Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein 
is superb with such classics as “Ol 
Man River,” “Make Believe,” “Why 
Do I Love You?” etc. Unrealistic but 
enjoyable. Kathryn Grayson, Ava 
Gardner, Howard Keel, Joe E. Brown. 
Over 12. 


Strangers on a Train—A mur- 
derer suggests to a tennis star that 
they swap murders so as to hide 
motives. The tennis star would like 
to get rid of his unfaithful wife who 
will not divorce him, but he takes this 
weird plan as a joke. Later, however, 
he finds that the murderer was grimly 
serious. Superbly directed and pro- 
duced, the whole show gives you an 
adventure in excitement and almost 
unbearable tension. Farley Granger, 
Ruth Roman, Robert Walker. Adults. 


Big folks and little will love 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 


Jim Thorpe — All American— 
Life story of the great Indian athlete 
recently voted the outstanding athlete 
of the Half Century. His beginning 
as a track star, his switch to football, 
amazing victories at the Olympics, his 
later unhappiness — all are honestly 
portrayed. More than just a good 
sports story. Burt Lancaster, Charles 
Bickford. Over 12. 


Top Favorites — The following 
are currently recommended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), News- 
week (N), and Christian Century (C). 


NTCP: Oliver Twist, Fourteen Hours, 
Magnificent Yankee, Born Yesterday, 
Cyrano* de Bergerac, Father's Little 
Dividend. . . . CNP: The Great Caruso. 
... CTP: Royal Wedding, You're in the 
Navy Now. . . . PTN: Strangers on a 
Train. ... PT: The Men, Mudlark. . . . 
NP: Excuse My Dust, Last Holiday. ... 
NT: The Frogmen, Teresa. . . . P: New 
Mexico, Tales of Hoffman. . . . N: Mat- 
ing Season, Emperor’s Nightingale, Go 
for Broke. . . . T: Kon-Tiki. 


Give Sweet Potatoes a Good Digging 


MPROPER digging often results in 

much loss of sweet potatoes. USDA 
suggests the following treatment to 
reduce such losses: 

The sweet potato is too thin- 
skinned for the handling it sometimes 
gets when it is being harvested. 
Bruises, cuts, and scrapes received by 
sweet potatoes at digging time result 
in poor keeping quality. 

Studies of different implements 
used show that the best way to avoid 
injuries is to dig the crop with an or- 
dinary 16-inch turning plow. 

When the so-called rod-wing mid- 
dle-buster was used, about as many 
sweet potatoes were lost as with the 


turning plow, but more were dam- 
aged from skinning. An ordinary 12- 
inch turning plow and a middle- 
buster without wing rods did an inter- 
mediate job. Poorest results came 
from the regular digger designed for 
harvesting white potatoes. When 
most of the shakers were removed, 
however, the digger did a fairly sat- 
isfactory job. 

During picking, s we et potatoes 
suffered least damage when they were 
put directly into storage crates. 
Throwing into heap rows and then 
into crates was slightly less satisfac- 
tory. Results were poorest when 








selective stage 
JET PUMPS 


Pump from depths to 300 feet - AND 
Discharge at any desired pressure 





The Jacuzzi Selective 
Stage Jet Pump is 
specially designed 
for lifts from great 
depths but it delivers 
the water at normal 
tank pressure. No 
special high-pressure 
tank is necessary, 
With the Jacuzzi,Jet, you have no moving 
parts in the well—no lubrication or loss 
of pumping time for repairs. The entire 
Jacuzzi water system will operate auto- 
matically. 










Jacuzzi also builds a complete line of 
shallow and deep well pumps including: 
The Aquamat, Ever-Prime, Vertical and 
Horizontal Speedi-Prime water systems, 











SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


JACUZZI BROS., INC. 
4100 Bayless Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me FREE literature on 
Stage Jet Pumps or other water systems. 


Selective 











Shallow Well LC) _— type Deep Well 
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CITY 
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LUBRICATES: Hinges + Typewriters 
* Sewing Mechines * Skates 
© Bectric Fons ° Bicycles 
© Vacuum Cleaners ° Lewn Mowers 











Higher Yields 


protect Legume Seed 


( ALFALFA, BEAN, CLOVER, 
COWPEA, PEA, SOYBEAN, VETCH 





sweet potatoes were picked into sacks. | 





Hill Country Farmer 
By Kelly Ellis 


I was not made to live in a world of stone 
Where space is rationed on a smelly street, 


And men are judged too much for what they own, 


And pride too often leads them to defeat. 
I need to feel the earth beneath my feet 


In wind-swept fields with clean skies overhead; 


I need to labor in the sun’s white heat 
Upon the rugged slopes for daily bread. 


My hands were made to follow wagon roads 


Through ferny woods along the hills’ rough backs, 


Behind the mules that pull the harvest loads. 
With white oak strength to bear the dusty toil 
Out in my fields of burley, corn, and wheat, 
I live wind-free, deep-rooted in the soil, 
Contented with the bread of life I eat. 





with 


SPERGON 


© poveste *‘damping off,” decay 
similar diseases. 


@ compatible with most legume 
inoculants. 

@ easy to use; relatively low-cost. 
@ available (at leading agricul- 
tural chemical distributors) a3 4 
dust, slurry or with DDT to com 
bat storage insects, too. 


Write for latest 
seed treatment chart 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

producers of seed protectants, f 

mite killers, insecticides —trademarket 

Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. ~ 
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No “Stoop and Strain” 
in Lifting Grain 


By John McKinney 


ec. Porterfield, Ruther- 
ford County, Tenn., built a hay 
elevator that works as slick as you 
please. He made it from junk yard 
materials for $125. 

His elevator runs off the thrasher 
when using it to bale straw. It ele- 
yates the straw back to the baler. Mr. 
Porterfield says, “Ordinarily it takes 
eight men to bale straw. This ele- 
yator does away with seven of them. 
No man is required on the baler; it 
is all automatic and it keeps the straw 
baled clean. One man is needed to 
place bales on the truck as they come 
from the baler.” 

In two years Mr. Porterfield baled 
16,000 bales of wheat and oat straw 
with the elevator. “You can’t get 
back to a strawstack before it rains,” 
he says, “and you have to clear off 
the wet straw. It is wasted and that 


te 


labor is wasted. On a 600-bale stack, 
you will lose 100 bales by letting it 
get wet.” 

The elevator is 20 feet long. It is 
86 inches wide over-all and 20 inches 
wide in the bottom of the track. Mr. 
Porterfield made the endless track 
from two No. 55 steel chains with 
cross sticks bolted between. For the 
four sprockets, he says to get some 
iron about 5 inches in diameter from 
the junk yard. 

A handy transmission shifts the 
track into reverse. This enables the 
machine to do a job both “going and 
coming.” For loading baled hay or 
straw up on a truck or in a barn loft, 
a 1% hp. gas motor runs it. Mr. 
Porterfield finds his invention also 
handy about loading and unloading 
bags of grain to and from trucks and 
into barns. 





The elevator has a reverse so that it can load and unload bales of 


feed or bags of grain. 


Photo by Todd’s, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Handle Farm Machinery With Care 


pak machinery is dangerous un- 
= less very carefully handled. Many 
injuries and deaths result from care- 
less handling of these machines. To 
lp reduce these accidents to a 
minimum, the Illinois Rural Safety 
il has recommended the fol- 
lowing rules: 


1. Keep all shields and safety 
guards in place. 


2. Always stop all machinery be- 
fore viling, adjusting, or unclogging. 
3. Do not wear loose or ragged 


ing when you are working 
around machines. 


_ And ole Jim lit up like a bulb. 


4. Always operate your tractor at 
a safe speed, and use extra precau- 
tion when you are driving a tractor 
on the highway. 

5. Keep small children far away 
from harvesting machinery. 

6. Do not jump off equipment be- 
fore it comes to a complete stop. 

7. Remember to look both ways as 
you approach a highway, and then 
cross or enter it with care. 

8. When you operate on a high- 
way, don’t forget to obey the signs 
and rules of the road. Use proper 
headlights and taillights at night. 


Farm Follies 


While Farmer Jim was in his tub, 
He reached over and put in a plug; 
But the shock that he got 

Was a heck of a lot, 
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For Extra Value in 
Farm Buildings 
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Buy Many-Purpose Durable 
BUTLER Buildings 


Steel or Aluminum 


For new, safe, economical farm shelter, enjoy these ad- 
vantages of Butler Buildings: (1) fire-safe (low insurance 
rates); (2) fully adaptable to fit all farm needs; (3) vermin 
and rodent proof; (4) sturdy, long-life, bolted construction; 
(5) wind resistant; (6) easily, quickly erected (save on 
labor costs); (7) permanent, yet easy to dismantle and 
move; (8) no upkeep expense; (9) easily insulated, and at 
low cost. 


*Use Butler Buildings for implement shelter, hay, feed 
or seed storage, barn, milk house, workshop; cattle shelter, 
many other purposes. Or combine several farm storage 
and shelter needs in one Butler Building. 


Put Butler Buildings to work for you twelve months out 
of the year! 


Straight sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for. 


#. 


) BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Better Baking- Cleaner Cooking-Longer Lasting 


Look To Hotpoint For The Finest... FIRST! 


RANGES -« 
FREEZERS 


ee ee ee 


AUTOMATIC WASHERS 


CLOTHES 


World’s Finest Electric Range—With Sensa- 

tional Calrod® Units! ... Proved Best In Over 

3,000,000 Homes—Fast, Accurate, Depend- 
able— First Choice Everywhere! 


VERY COOKING convenience you've ever 

dreamed of is yours in the great new 1951 
Hotpoint Pushbutton Range—including sensa- 
tional Calrod instant heat! 


@ @ Yes—again Hotpoint is first with the 
finest—truly the world’s finest range! Just 
turn a dial, push a button, and your 
new Hotpoint cooks your entire dinner 
automatically! [t’s that easy when you own 
a gleaming new Hotpoint Pushbutton 
Range—cooking is faster, cleaner, cooler, 
safer, more effortless! 


@ @ Only Hotpoint, the pioneer and 
leader in electric cooking, can offer you 

all of the latest advances—amazing instant 
heat, exclusive “Talking Colors” push- 
button controls, high-speed broiler, extra 
large oven, raisable deep-well cooker, auto- 
matic timer, warming drawer and many 

other great features. 


@ @ See the outstanding new Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Range at your nearest dealer’s.* There’ 
a model for every budget—on easy terms, i 


you wish. Hotpoint Inc. (A General =. 

Electric Affiliate), 5600 West Taylor St., 

Chicago 44, Illinois. y 
*Listed in your classified phone directory. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 
5 a 


Quality Appliances 


DISPOSALLS © WATER HEATERS «+ FOOD 


DRYERS 


ROTARY tRONERS: 39: CABINET 





\MUE CIE SALLIE HILL, Editor 


In This Issue: “Good Rules for Good Rolls” 
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She wears the 
cleanest clothes in town 










Speitese 
her mother swears by TIDE! —— 


) ost clothes in Town — 
She wears the clean aid No ney. 


/ 
So does her do te J 
| ( Tide does the most ee 1 fancy | ) 
On of clothes -pP y a 





| 4 
EANER 
cle GETS CLOTHES CL 
ae N ANY SoaP! 


NO SOAP—yo OTHER PRODUCT $0 


AMERICA wit WASH 
CLEANER CLoTies: 





LD THROUGHOUT 
AS CLEAN AS Ting? 



































. > SOap-dulled 
me brighter! 
WASHDAyY PROOF! Millions of YOu women have proved 
- ide A miracle, You've Seen the proof in your husband ’s cleaner 
TOtta/ / Be wy whiter shirts .."',/2 your own bright Wash prints. And, with 
SSE SSS a all this, Tide is kind to your hands— milder than ever before 
ee a Get Tide today for the cleanest wash in town! 
S'. PREFER TO SKIP RINSING ? 
owe insing, and save all that SPST, 
skip the rinsing, a Tide Good Housekeeping 
With Tide you can ing out, hang up. ae 
d work. Just wash, wring out, —_ 
time an : 
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Don’t Forget Sweet Potatoes 


They Are Rich in Vitamins A and C 


By Mary Autrey 





A top garnish of grated cheese and slivers of candied orange rind 


make something extra-special of an old favorite—sweet potato pie. 


F your daily meals include one 

medium-sized sweet potato and 
cup of citrus juice (or 1 cup of to- 
mato juice), the entire day’s need of 
vitamin C will be well taken care of. 
This vitamin, you will recall, helps 
keep body tissues healthy. Vitamin 
Ais also abundant in sweet potatoes. 
It is essential to young children for 
growth, and it helps all ages to main- 
tain normal vision. The Bureau of 
Home Economics reminds us that 
during curing and storage, sweet po- 
tatoes keep a high proportion of their 
Vitamins. Tests show that when 
sweet potatoes are baked or boiled 
without peeling, these vegetables re- 
tain 69 to 83 per cent of their vita- 
min C. Do you cook sweet potatoes 
in a pressure saucepan? Then lucky 
you, for tests show that the above 
method holds the most vitamin C; 
potatoes peeled and boiled lost the 
most. Tests also show that the addi- 
tion of a little sugar to the boiling 
water not only gives the potato an 
improved flavor, but also helps save 
Vitamin C. Now we hope you will 
enjoy these sweet potato recipes 
which have found favor with many 
Southern families. Watch for others 
in later issues. 


Ham and Sweet Potato Crunch 


2 cups cooked ham Vg teaspoon nutmeg 
Ya cup pineapple Vg teaspoon 


cups mashed cinnamon 
‘ Sweet potatoes 2 cups crushed 
Ya teaspoon salt cornflakes 
/4 Cup milk 2 to 4 tablespoon 
fat ‘ 


| tablespoon butter 
| egg 


Chop ham and pineapple. Com- 
bine all ingredients except cornflakes 
and fat. Shape into 8 patties. Dip in 
comflakes. Melt 2 tablespoons fat in 
skillet. Brown patties slowly, adding 
More fat as necessary. Fry on both 
sides unt crisp and well browned. 


Hawaiia n Sweet Potatoes 


Medium sweet 


‘atoes 1 tablespoon sugar 
Hcp light cream Y2 cup walnut 
ablespoons meats 


t er 6 pineapple sli 
Ye Re" pineapple slices 


Pare sweet potatoes and cook in 
salted water until tender. 


Mash and add cream, butter, salt, 
and sugar. Beat until fluffy. Add 
chopped nuts and mix well. Fill 
oiled individual ramekins or custard 
cups, and top each with a well 
drained slice of canned pineapple. 
Brush with melted butter. Broil until 
lightly browned. Yield: 6 servings. 


Sweet Potato and Spareribs 

Bake or boil medium potatoes until 
done. Peel and cut in half and place 
in a baking dish. Cover with spare- 
ribs which have been boiled until 
tender. Place in oven until meat has 
browned. Serve hot. 


Scalloped Sweet Potatoes 


and Apples 
2 cups boiled sweet Y2 cup brown sugar 
potatoes 4 tablespoons 
1% cups sour butter 
apples 1 teaspoon salt 


Put half the sliced potatoes in a 
buttered baking dish and cover with 
half the sliced apples. Sprinkle with 
half the sugar, dot over with half the 
butter, and sprinkle with half the 
salt. Repeat. Bake one hour in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.). Yield: 
6 servings. 


Sweet Potato Biscuits 

Sift together 1 cup flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, and % tea- 
spoon salt. Add 4 tablespoons fat 
and 1 cup cooked, mashed sweet 
potatoes. Add milk (% to % cup) to 
make stiff enough to roll. Cut and 
bake in hot oven 20 to 30 minutes. 


Peanut Crunch Sweet Potato 


Casserole 


3 cups riced sweet % teaspoon salt 
potatoes i cup warm milk 

2 tablespoons marshmallows 
butter Y2 cup peanuts 


Add butter and salt to milk. When 
butter is melted, blend with cooked 
potatoes. Beat until fluffy. Add more 
milk, if needed. Pile lightly into 
greased casserole. Heat in 375-de- 
gree oven 20 to 25 minutes. Top 
with marshmallows and sprinkle with 
chopped, salted peanuts. Return to 
oven, heat until marshmallows brown 
lightly. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 
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You can’t beat this family breakfast! 
Young ’n’ old love it—because Kellogg’s 
Raisin Bran has plumper, tender-sweet raisins— 
honeycomb-coated for extra goodness. Kellogg’s 
are the tastiest, crispiest flakes of all—always 
control-toasted. Fresh, full of flavor—here’s good 
whole-grain nourishment of wheat and bran! 


For your youngsters—a double-treat ! 
Buy Kellogg’s Raisin Bran today. 




















Sunkist 





Daeessing 





TOWN 
Whip the ingredients 


for fruit salads. 





es COUNTRY 


j Stir the same ingredients 
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A for slaw, vegetables 






or greens. 








SUNKIST TOWN-AND-COUNTRY SALAD DRESSING 
1 thsp. cider vinegar 
V2 ¢. Sunkist lemon juice 

1 small can evap. milk 


12 tsp. salt 
%s tsp. mustard 
ig tsp. paprika 


HERE'S A BRAND-NEW CREATION from the Sunkist 


Kitchen! Town-and-Country Salad Dressing is really 2 tbsp. sugar 3 tbsp. mayonnaise 
two wonderful dressings in one: Town dressing (for fruit salads). Chill milk in bowl or ice 
You use the same simple low-cost ingredients in tray until crystals form. Mix salt-and spices with sugar; add 
. . a . . ~ . . e D4 . rr y ; i 
either case. Stir them if you want the liquid (Coun- vinegar and lemon juice. Beat chilled milk very stiff. With 


try) dressing to pour over slaws, greens, or combi- beater at low speed, slowly add first mixture. Fold in mayon- 
nation salads. Whip them if you want an elegant, naise. Makes full pint of whipped dressing. 


fluffy (Town) dressing for your fruit salads! Country dressing (for slaws, greens, vegetables). Mix salt and 
spices with sugar, then add to mayonnaise. Stir in vinegar and 


There’s no cooking; nothing could be é 
: lemon juice, then milk. Serves 6-8. 


much quicker or easier. They're low-calorie 


dressings. And perfectly delicious! Try 


them—with fine, fresh Sunkist Lemons. FRESH 
a 


Sunkist 
Lemons 


FROM CALIFORNIA 





Toun ( Country a4 















Se Crets fiom the 
Sunkist Kitchen 


Every dressing is better with lemon! 
Many women serve green salads with 
just fresh lemon juice and a little 
sugar. That’s simple—and slimming. 
For dozens of delicious salad, sea 
food and dessert recipes, get our free 
Lemon Recipe Book! See below. 
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LEMONADE—THE BEST COOLER OF ALL! 


Your body uses up its energy- 
giving vitamin C faster in warm 
weather. And lemons are among the 
richest known sources of C. Fresh 
lemonade cools and refreshes more 
thoroughly than other drinks. 

That’s why it’s by far the best sum- 
mer drink for children. Serve plenty! 

This is iced tea time, too. Don’t 
forget to serve lemon with iced tea— 
always. It adds so much to the flavor 
and cooling effect! 


Sy yy HOt tis 


Se » fa, 
Suggestion: When you serve lemon 
with iced tea, tomato juice, apple, 
pear, pineapple or other fruit juices, 
don’t serve flat slices, but wedges that 
are more flavorful and easy to squeeze. 
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WHEN YOU ADD LEMON 
YOU ADD HEALTH! 


Fresh lemons are one of the richest 


amounts of vitamins P and Bj. For 
youthful energy, and sound teeth and 
gums, you need vitamin C daily. Yet 
it is absent from many foods, scarce 
in others. Lemons do an important 
health job for your family. 

Every day you serve dishes that 
would be better with lemons. What 
other food helps so many ways? Buy 
lemons regularly, keep them on hand! 

Sunkist Lemons, in trademarked 
wrappers, are the finest and juiciest 
from 14,500 cooperating California 
and Arizona citrus growers. 


‘4 sources of vitamin.C, supply valuable 


Famous Sunkist Lemon Recipe Book— 
free. Dozens of wonderful new recipes 
and housekeeping helps. Just write 
Sunkist, Sec. 7609, Box 2706, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
54, California. . 


/ 


The best cooks have 
the lemon habit! 
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TWO HOMES 
By Harriet Gray Blackwell 


Blessed is the woman with two homes, the one 
That formed her and the one she makes herself. 
4 house means nothing to a child; but fun 
And cats and dogs, and cookies on the shelf 
Mean love, synonymous with home. From these 
So simple things intangibles unfold: 
God, the four freedoms, ideologies, 
Tools for shaping the American mold. 


The home she makes herself means endless work, 
Yet she, like steel, is tempered for its care; 

\t times it is a place where problems lurk, 
Again, it blossoms beautiful and rare, 

And she is linked with woman’s destiny, 
Perpetuating what a home should be. 


By SALLIE HILL 


‘ DON’T know what a home economist isn’t.” 
| A discerning man came up triumphantly 
with that definition at the recent meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio. And as a comforting thought for 
you homemakers who are grappling with knotty 
household problems, I’m ready to declare that I 
don't know a single item of family life and living 
with which home economists (19,000 of them) are 
not concerned. At this meeting we saw such a 
world of new methods to ease the lot of you home- 
makers and to make life more pleasant and mean- 
ingful to all of us. “The better to help you, my 
dears,” I quote a bit from my notebook . . . exciting 
news for the men in the family: Dacron, Du Pont’s 
newest textile fiber, will hold a crease even after it 
is wet. This new material was woven into trousers 
which were on display at the exhibit. Periodically 
throughout the day the trousers were dunked in a 
vessel of water. Not only did the garment dry in 
ig time, but it really retained its creases! (I per- 
nally examined this item several times.) 

Some lively discussion came about on a 
panel discussion concerning Food Facts, Fads or 
Fancies. We were reminded that all too often, 
people spend more money than they can afford on 
food fads supposed to add to their health. As a re- 


sult, they generally end up with an expensive but - 


unbalanced diet. Then came the question: “How 
about the nutritive value of blackstrap molasses?” 
The nutritionists responded that blackstrap molasses 
is the residue or what's left after cane sugar is 
crystallized out of cane juice. Blackstrap does con- 
fain nutritive values along with the undesirable 
dirt, insects, and other foreign matter. “There’s 
nothing harmful in blackstrap molasses itself . . . if 
Properly processed so that the dirt and other foreign 
matter will be removed. Let’s not forget that the 
usual foods give satisfactory results in our diet, so 
q homemaker does not have to follow a fad.” (We 

thern folk know the value of molasses for iron 

sweetening and use it freely in our diet.) 

You homemakers also know the Basic Seven foods 
and know further that a wise family will not depend 
™® any one food in this present day to supply all 






























Dr. Neige Todhunter, center, head of department of foods and nutrition, University of Alabama, was the re- 
cipient of The Progressive Farmer’s “Woman of the Year” award for outstanding useful services. To the 
left is the editor of our Home Department. To the right is Dr. Lillian Storms Coover, president, American 
Dietetic Association. It was she who persuaded Dr. Todhunter to leave her native New Zealand for the U. S. 
































Three guest h ec 


the necessary health values. Someone inquired: 
“Are food values lost in pressure cooking?” The 
answer was: “It is the air which destroys vitamins 
in pressure cooking. If properly used, air-is evacu- 
ated from the cooker. Some vitamins are really lost 
in overcooking or longer cooking.” So keep an eye 
on your timetables, ladies, and cook more products 
at 5 pounds’ pressure. 

We Americans have the privilege of making a 
great many choices . . . but “the enjoyment of our 
economic Democracy must be as carefully safe- 
guarded as the enjoyment of our political Demo- 
cracy,” stated Dr, J. O. Kamm, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Ohio, speaking on the subject of “Dollars 
and Sense Today.” So, careful how you spend your 
money ... you are voting for every item you buy. 

“Price and wage controls require self-control.” 


ists visited our home department recently. Left to right, standing, they are: Eliza- 
beth Horstadius and Ingeherd Runbeck of Sweden, and Florine Cantrell of Old Mexico. Home Department 
staff members chatted with them about home economics. 


Hot, spiced tea cheered us while we visited. 


That was the theme of a well ordered discussion 
led by Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, former Con- 
gresswoman from Connecticut. Speaking of our 
present situation, Mrs. Woodhouse declared: “This 
is a responsibility that cannot be met by Govern- 
ment alone. It can only be met by the Government 
and all the people. There is no question in my mind 
that the women of this country will make or break 
the power of inflation in the United States. We 
must impress women with the importance of pay- 
ing no more than the legitimate price for goods... 
and that the woman who pays black market prices 
is doing a subversive act . . . that she should serve 
not her personal convenience first, but the need and 
desire of our country for peace.” Can we women be 
counted on for a little self-denial, and will we ex- 
ercise self-control? I would (Continued on page 96) 
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COCON aT say 4 out of 5 


ee Memphis shoppers 
in Super Market 


TASTE-TEST— 














Verdict agrees with test 
results in Cleveland, 
Syracuse and Milwaukee 





COCONUT 


Produced by a new secret process, Durkee’s Stayfresh 
Coconut closely matches the flavor of the freshly- 
opened, tree-ripened coconut. Here’s a packaged 
coconut that retains all of its rich, full flavor and 
moist goodness. Try it for mouth-watering cakes, 
pies and desserts. 








Shopper in “Big Star” Super Market, 
Memphis, c p ring laheled <a pl 
of Durkee’s new Stayfresh Cocoanut 
with leading competitive brand. 





WHEN DURKEE’S MAKES THE COCONUT—THE COCONUT MAKES THE CAKE! 





Home Economics "Round the World 


(Continued from page 95) 


welcome letters from you readers 
on that problem! Dr. Bernice 
Moore, University of Texas, issued 
this ringing challenge to all of us 
women: “Today you and I are the 
manpower reserve in our nation 
and play that role when our Gov- 
ernment needs us . . . despite the 
fact that we're now playing the 
role of wife, mother, local citizen.” 

Are you gazing wistfully at a 
new or improved household ap- 
pliance? Here’s a challenge from 
the experts to get 
your money’s worth: 
“Do women get all 
they should out of 
every appliance they 
buy? Take the new 
refrigerators, for ex- 
ample. Are women 
using the freezer 
space to the greatest 
advantage; are they 
making use of the 
space offered for 
shopping once a 
week; are they en- 
joying the conven- 
ience that high-hu- 


they are, the only 

benefit they are getting is a new 
model with more space, and not 
the last-minute advantages it has 
taken manufacturers years to de- 
velop... .” 

“Home economists in the United 
States can well be proud of the 
work of the home economists in 
other lands who are helping to 
improve the daily living of people 
around the world,” declares Mary 
Rokahr. Miss Rokahr, who is in 
charge of the home economics sec- 
tion of the extension service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, recent- 
ly made a three-months’ trip 
around the world by air. 

“My impressions are limited to 
what I saw and heard in Japan, 
the Philippines, India, and 
Greece,” she continues as she 
gives this brief report: 

“In Japan: The home economics 
extension work in Japan is being 
patterned after that of the United 
States, starting with very simple 
home practices—largely those re- 
lating to improvement of kitchens, 
sanitation, and care of children. 
The present staff includes more 
than 300 home demonstration 
agents, and the hope is that it may 
be increased to 1,500. The status 
of women in Japan has made 
great strides under American lead- 
ership, I believe, and home eco- 
nomics education is playing an 
important part in this worth-while 
improvement. 

“In the Philippines: The Philip- 
pine home economists have aided 
in developing a ‘round the year’ 
program on family welfare and a 
handbook of specific practices on 
family health, thrift, . security, 
home and community hygiene, 





Back home from her 


me : trip around the world is ; é 
midity refrigerators Mary Rokahr. She isin ™ent of village life 


offer? Or—are they charge of home eco- 0 noting the college 
hanging onto their pomies section, exten- Courses in home eco- 
old ways and long- sion service, U. S. De- nomics at the Allaha- 
established habits? If partment of Agriculture. _ bad Institute. 


and nutrition. This community 
program suggests that citizens 
gather facts about their towns and 
then use the motivating power of 
contests to secure action for im- 
provements. 

“Of all the women I met, the 
Philippine women, especially the 
home economists, are the most 
energetic in community service 
and the most eager to excel in that 
field. There are some excellent 
schools of home economics in the 
Philippines. It does 
one’s heart good to 
see the laboratories, 
classrooms, and audi- 
torium of the Philip- 
pine Women’s Uni- 
versity that had been 
badly bombed, but 
afterwards restored 
and furnished with 
new and attractive 
equipment. 

“In India: Our ac- 
tivities in India va- 
ried from observa- 
tion of extension 
work in improve- 


“Programs aim at 
improving the food, housing, and 
health of India’s millions. The nu- 
trition and physiology research 
work by Elinor Mason, whom I 
visited in Madras, is being used 
in broad-scale production. 

“In Greece: Anyone who visits 
Greece is immediately aware of 
the influence of American home 
economists who have been loaned 
to Greece in recent years and that 
of the Greek women who were 
sent to the United States for train- 
ing about 20 years ago. One de- 
lightful occasion when this in- 
fluence was observed was the 
Greek Home Economics Associa- 
tion meeting in Athens one even- 
ing during my stay in Greece. 

“Here are a few of my impres- 
sions of the home economics work 
the world around: 

“Home economists are real 
leaders in homemaking education 
inside and outside the home. 

“Home economists will have 
ample opportunity for many gen- 
erations to use their special abili- 
ties and knowledge to improve 
homemaking. 

“Leaders in Government and 
business respect home economists 
and call on them for their contri- 
bution to national affairs. 

“Though many of the programs 
in teaching and extension are 
“cooking and sewing,’ there is evi- 
dence of expansion into broader 
family life phases. 

“There has been a good start 
abroad in providing home eco- 
nomics buildings and fitting them 
with modern equipment.” 

“There is very little research in 
home economics under way in the 
countries I visited.” 

















College—Career Wisdrebe 


2244—Date drama... this flared dress uses a big collar 
to call attention to its portrait neck! Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 
4 yards 39-inch material. 

2555—This new styled-up casual has slanted, scalloped 
closing for interest. Sizes 9 to 19. Size 13: 3% yards 54-inch 
and % yard 35-inch contrast. 

2484—By itself—a bare-top dress! With the blouse—a 
jumper. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 2% yards 39-inch fabric; 
blouse, 2 yards fabric. 


2483—Mix-match trio! 





Sizes 10 to 20. 






2484 


Size 16: skirt, 


1% yards 54-inch; high-neck weskit, 1 yard; V-neck wes- 


kit, 1% yards material. 







on whether blouse is worn. 























2559—Diagonally buttoned jumper or dress—depending 
Sizes 9 to 17. 
yards 54-inch; blouse, 2% yards 39-inch. 


Size 13: 2h 





~ “Tr 2559 
Hey! \ 2481 
= TF + 2481—Two wardrobe-stretching skirts! 
A mae + 7 Waist sizes 22 to 34. Size 28: with saddle 
3 . ; f pockets, 1% yards 54-inch fabric. 
 S 
eS TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON 
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> No ole wahir wile 


Aulomalte fealtires goa 
clattian Ao cleau—Ao feat / 


PUSH-BUTTON WASHING! With this great 
new Easy Spindrier, you just push a button 
and clothes are washed mechanically, 

with no effort on your part at all! Exclusive 
Spiralator action washes all clothes in 
all parts of tub. And every drop of 
wash or rinse water is filtered 

before it’s used! 






















AUTOMATIC RINSING! Just slide 
the clothes from wash to rinse 
tub once... then let Easy’s 
3-minute Automatic Spin-rinse 
take over, with you in full control! 
A full load is double-rinsed 
whiter, brighter right in the 
spinning basket, with only 3 
gallons of warm water. 

No set tubs needed. 


Hew / Finest” 
Easy wer / 


NO WORK DAMP-DRYING! This new Easy automatically 
whirls clothes 25% drier than a wringer without your 
touching the clothes! Clothes are lighter to hang up 

... dry faster with no hard-to-iron creases 

or broken buttons! 





TIME - SAVING —MONEY- SAVING! Two tubs work at 
once to do a week’s wash in less than an hour! 

One washes while the other rinses! Handy Swing 
Faucet returns live hot suds for re-use. Saves 
cleaning bills, does washable drapes, slipcovers. No 
set cycle... washes best blankets safely! For work- 
saving washdays, get this deluxe Easy Spindrier now! 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 








NEW QUALITY IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW HIGH-SPEED DRAIN PUMP drains 
either tub ...or both tubs in less than 2 
minutes! Easy-to-operate controls, 


NEW DESIGN BUILT-IN FILTER removes 
most staining impurities from water be- 
fore it’s used. Quick-change filter pack. 
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the days when bread was considered a mere 

filler. Today’s rolls, made with enriched flour, 
add food values as important as those of any other 
food in the meal. 


Hi: rolls make a good meal better. Gone are 


Rolls require so few ingredients that measuring 
them into a bow] is more pleasure than chore. Even 
these easy steps can be skipped by using one of the 
excellent roll mixes, following the directions care- 
fully worked out by the manufacturer. 

Recipes for rolls are basically alike. Some call for 
a bit more shortening, some for extra sugar. Some 
are made with milk, some with water, or with water 
in which potatoes were cooked. The finest rolls call 
for an egg or two, or perhaps egg yolks. 

Each ingredient has a job to do. Flour—enriched, 
all-purpose flour—is the foundation. Sift it once 
before measuring, to fluff it and make measuring ac- 
curate. Sifting also warms the flour and gives the 
dough a good start. 

Milk makes the most nutritious rolls. Scald it first, 
or use evaporated milk diluted with an equal amount 
of warm water. 

So good is the new quick-acting dry yeast that it 
is a good idea always to have a supply on hand. The 
date on the package tells how long you may keep it 
and still get top-notch results. Whether you use dry 
yeast or fresh compressed yeast, give the thousands 
of tiny cells a drink before you put them to work. 
Sprinkle dry yeast from the packet over % cup of 
lukewarm water, or crumble fresh yeast into it. It 
softens while you measure out the other ingredients. 

Yeast is sensitive to temperatures. Using liquid 
too hot is perhaps the most common reason for fail- 
ure in making rolls. Like house plants, yeast thrives 
best in pleasantly warm surroundings. Putting it into 
hot liquid is as disastrous as pouring hot water on a 
rose. The yeast is killed. 

Sugar is food to make yeast grow. It also makes 
rolls brown as they bake. When dough rises too much 
or is kept too long in a refrigerator, the yeast uses up 
all the sugar, leaving none to caramelize the crust to 
golden beauty. 

Shortening makes tender rolls, and salt gives 
flavor. Lard or shortening is most economical, but 
butter or margarine gives added flavor. 

Eggs make delicate crumb and crisply tender 





Pan rolls like Mother used to make have soft sides, crusty tops. Roll 
bits of dough into balls 1 inch in diameter. Place them an inch apart 
in greased baking pan. When baked, brush with butter or margarine. 


Good Rules for Good 





Rolls 


By CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER 


The color photograph of rolls on our Progressive Home 
cover page was made for us by Wray Selden, 
arrangement by Lila Williamson Gilliam. 





Bread 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


The Lord himself evalued it, 
He placed within his prayer 
Our daily bread. We pray for it, 
And always it is there: 
A blessing beyond measurement! 
I see it as I knead 
The snowy flour on my board 
To meet a hunger-need. 


Beyond the shaped loaf I can see 
Wide fields of blowing gold, 
Warm sun and silver wind and dew, 
And in my oven’s hold 
Lies all of summer captured there 
From tilled and fruiting land, 
And there comes forth that priceless thing: 
A loaf from God’s own hand. 





To make Butterhorns, roll dough into circle “4 inch thick. Brush with 
melted butter, cut in wedges, and roll up, beginning at wide end. Curve 
into crescents on greased baking sheet. Be sure tip of roll is down. 








crust. Egg yolks make thin, flaky crust, while egg 
white makes a crust like that in bakers’ hard rolls. 

With ingredients assembled, put them together 
in the simplest way, to save work and dishwashing. 
First, put the yeast to soften in a cup or small bowl. 
Then, into a large mixing bowl measure the sugar, 
salt, and shortening. Over these pour the scalded 
milk. If you use evaporated milk, and the recipe calls 
for 1 cup of milk, pour % cup hot water over the in- 
gredients in the bow] first. Stir to melt or soften the 
shortening, and then add the undiluted evaporated 
milk. While the ingredients in the bow] cool to luke- 
warm, sift and measure the flour. Mix about half of 
it into the lukewarm liquid, beating until smooth. 
Beating helps give silken texture. Next, pour in the 
softened yeast .and eggs, beating again. Stir in 
enough more flour to make a dough just stiff enough 
to handle. The exact amount varies a bit with differ- 
ent brands of flour. The softer the dough, the more 





delicate the rolls. When the dough clings together 
in a ball, knead it. It can be kneaded right in the 
bowl, but kneading is easier if the dough is turned 
out onto a lightly floured bread board or pastry cloth. 
To knead, flatten the dough slightly, then fold it over 
toward yourself, and with the heel of the palm, push 
it away from you with a rolling motion. Press gently 
as you push. Then turn the dough a quarter turn, 
fold it toward you, push it. It’s a rhythmical process: 
fold, push, turn—fold, push, turn—until the dough is 
satiny smooth (usually about eight minutes). 


Put the dough, smooth side down, into the lightly 
greased mixing bowl. Turn it over and cover it with 
a plastic bowl cover or waxed paper and a clean 
towel. Light greasing of the surface of the dough 
makes it pliable, so it can stretch easily as it rises. 

Any roll dough that contains enough sugar and 
yeast can be stored in the refrigerator. Cut or pinch 
off as much as is needed at once and refrigerate 
the rest for later use. Even in the refrigerator the 
dough rises slowly, so punch it down after a few 
hours to chill it evenly. 

Let the dough that was kept out of the refrigerator 
rise until it is a little more than doubled. Test it by 
pressing it with a fingertip. If the dent remains, the 
dough is light. If it springs back, let it rise longer. 

Punching dough down is fun. Plunge the fist into 
the dough and fold the edges toward the center. This 
takes out excess gas and makes many tiny gas pockets 
where there were a few big ones. Let the punched- 
down dough “rest” for eight or ten minutes to get its 
breath while you grease pans. Shape the rolls, let 
them double.again, and bake them in a quick oven. 
Quick heat makes them puff up to a cloudlike light- 
ness before they brown. 


Crusty Water Rolls 


1 package or |! cake yeast 
1 cup lukewarm water 

1 tablespoon sugar 

1¥2 teaspoons salt 


Soften yeast in % cup of the water. To the remaint- 
ing water add sugar, salt, and shortening. Add 1 cup 
sifted, enriched flour, beating well. Add softened 
yeast and beaten egg whites. Mix thoroughly. Add 
enough more flour to make a soft dough. Knead until 
satiny smooth. Shape into smooth ball. Grease sur 
face lightly and place in greased bowl. Cover and 
let rise until doubled (about 1% hours). Punch dow. 
Shape into rolls, or let rise a second time (about 45 
minutes). Punch down again and divide into 
portions for rolls. Let rest 10 minutes. Shape into 
oval rolls or small buns or roll under the hand to form 


2 tablespoons shortening 
2 egg whites 
4 cups flour 


bread sticks. Place 2% (Continued on page 102) PR 
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Let your Frigidaire Dealer show you the new 
Frigidaire ““Thrifty-30"’ Electric Range, new Frigid- 
aire Refrigerators, Water Heaters and other fine 
Frigidaire Appliances. Visit your dealer next time 
you’re in town, or write Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Appliances for the 


Farm Home &%3¥ 


Refrigerators © Electric Ranges © Food Freezers * Automatic Washer 
Automatic Clothes Dryers ¢ Electric lroners ¢ Air Conditioners 
Milk Coolers «+ Electric Water Heaters ¢ Electric Dehumidifier 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or di. inue models, without notice, 
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10 cu. ft. Frigidaire 
Imperial — America’s 
Finest Refrigerator 


In this combination food freezer 
and refrigerator you have three 
kinds of cold, each with its own 
refrigerating system. Food-Freezer 
Cold in Locker-Top, Super-Safe 
Cold in food compartment, and 
Super-Moist Cold in Hydrators. 
Locker-Top holds 73 pounds, 


The “Thrifty- 30” 


Frigidaire’s low-priced, compact 
electric range —“made to order” 


for farm kitchens! 


Cookine’s EASIER than you’d ever imagine with 
Frigidaire’s ““Thrifty-30” Electric Range. It’s the 
biggest “little” range in the world. For, even 
though it’s only 30 inches wide, its Giant Oven 
gives you ample room for 6 pies, 10 loaves of 
bread or a complete harvest dinner. Model RO-35 
(shown), is equipped with Cook-Master Oven 
Clock Control, lamp, four 5-Speed Radiantube 
Units, High-Speed, Waist-High Broiler and many 
more “big range”’ features. 


MNY WHY ol 
look 7: 16 / 

























New Frigidaire 
Electric Water Heater 


Completely automatic —set it once 
and forget it for years! No fuel, 
no flues; no dirt, soot or wasted 
heat. Upright or table-top models 
in 30- to 80-gallon sizes. Magnesium 
rod models available for areas with 
corrosive water. 
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with HARDER-Freez! 


Mother is happy with the convenience of a big reserve 
supply of foods; with fewer shopping trips; with much easier 
housework. The children are thrilled with ice cream, 
pies, cakes, and other nourishing foods always on hand. 
Dad likes famous Harder-Freez 
FOUR-WAY SAVINGS—on low price; quantity and seasonal 
food purchases; low upkeep; time and work savings. 

The whole family eats better, lives better with Hardet-Freez! 











Write today for information! 
Upright Models: 13.03, 18 
and 30 cu ft. 
Chests: 13.21 and 18 cv. ft 
eeeeeeeeoeceoeeeoeeeeeceeeeeeee eee 


Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept. PR-9, Niles, Michigan 
(CL) Rush information on the many ways HARDER-Freez Ne nN 
can save me time, work, and money! wt EEQROMIEAS : 
(0 Rush data on new HARDER MILK COOLERS ‘< wE FREETES bd 
® toe 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





thy 


HARDER 2 
MILK COOLERS 


SPRAY TYPE 


IMMERSION TYPE 


Send Coupon for Information 














Time for School Clothes 


By Frances Bloodworth 


A reader-mother collected these 
interesting and timely pointers 
for our September Fine Seams. 


IME to select clothes for Johnny 

and Susy? Of course it is. And 
hundreds of mothers are making their 
choices with more confidence since 
having studied the basic principles 
of good clothing in their home dem- 
onstration clubs. 

The most important point stressed 
was the one that has been stressed 
over and over in the mat- 
ter of buying all products 
—consult the label. 

Labels on children’s 
clothing should tell wheth- 
er the garment is Sanfor- 
ized or not (has a shrink- 
age of not more than 1 per 
cent); whether it is fade- 
proof or not; whether it 
should be dry-cleaned, 
washed carefully by hand, 
or can be washed in the 
washing machine. 

Wise mothers have found 
that it pays to save the 
labels from the children’s 
clothes and consult the 
brand names when buying 
the next time. It’s a good 
feeling to know that you 
can replace a garment that 
has given more than satis- a 
factory wear with one 
bearing the same manufac- 
turer's label. Or if a gar- 
ment didn’t wear well, you 
can avoid repeating the 
same mistake. 

After consulting the label and not- 
ing the information carefully, the 
next step is to study the construction 
of the garment. Take a shirt for little 
Johnny, for example. Does it look 
skimpy, or is it full cut? Is the back 
cut in one piece, or does it have a 
yoke and added fullness? The latter 
will give much more freedom. 

Good sewing details are as impor- 
tant in ready-made garments as in 
those made at home. Were the shirt 
sleeves hemmed before the side 
seams were sewed? If so, they will 
probably pull loose. 

Are the buttons sewed on too tight- 
ly? Any mother knows how one yank 
on the shirt front will pull out button 
and material. Experience has showed 
that it pays to sew buttons on by 
placing a bobby pin between the but- 





This little girl 
helped her mother 
select a colorful, 
wearable outfit of 
cotton for school. 


ton and the material, sewing on the 
button, removing the bobby pin, and 
wrapping the thread around several 
times to form a shank. 

Strong buttonholes are another 
“must.” A buttonhole sewed around 
only one time is apt to pull out im. 
mediately. 

Are the pockets reinforced with 
extra stitching at the top? It’s a wise 
precaution! 

If the material in Johnny’s shirt or 
Susy’s dress is plaid or striped or has 
a definite pattern, do the patterns 
meet as they should? Also, is it cut 
on the straight of the material? Is the 
pattern matched nicely at 
the seams? And speaking of 
seams, are they a good size 
so that the garment can be 
let out later if necessary? 
Is there a good hem? 


Of course it’s wise to 
study the label and the 
construction, but don’t lose 
sight of the fact that 
clothes should be attrac- 
tive in color and style, that 
they should allow freedom 
of movement, should be 
easy for the child to get 
into by himself, and should 
also be easy for Mother to 
wash and iron. 

Straight sleeves are pre- 
ferred in school and play 
clothes, because the tight 
Lon band necessary to make a 

sleeve “puff” often be 
comes too tight. Plackets 
make a dress fit neatly. 
Zippers are easy for small 
fingers, but should have 
guards so that children 
won't get pinched. 

For a dress that can be worn all 
year, select one with a yoke for fall 
wear. When summer comes, remove 
the yoke, bind the raw edges with 
bias tape, and you have a comfort- 
able sun dress. 

On the same idea is the little pina- 
fore on the market that can be wom 
as a pinafore to catch the full effect 
of summer breezes, but has button- 
on sleeves when more protection is 
needed. Too, an attractive blouse 
will convert 4 pinafore into a dress: 

It’s fun to buy new clothes. But 
it’s smart to study them first. Study 
the label, study the construction, and 
let Johnny and Susy help select the 
styles and colors they prefer. Theo 
the whole family will be better sat 
fied with the purchases. 





Fall-Winter 


ORE than 125 designs, 

interpreting the smart, 
new fashions for all ages, 
sizes, and occasions, are in- 
cluded in our new fashion 
book. Autumn’s all-impor- 
tant separates, the coat 
dress, soft and flattering 
types for the mature figure, party 
togs, young clothes for girls, and togs 








Fashion Book 


for the toddlers get special 
attention. You'll also like 
the suggestions for gifts, 
featuring wearables, acces 
sories, items from 1 yard, 
toys, and wee doll clothes. 

Order your copy of this 
helpful book for 25 cents 
from Pattern Department, The Pre 


gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala 
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Now Offers 
Year Protection! 
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Ask your Thor dealer for details! 






Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 
oor 45 soveanst ats 


From suds to spin-dry in a single tub! 


‘* SPINNER WASHER 


Look in your Telephone Red’*Book for name 
of your nearest THOR dealer! Don’t buy any 
washer until you see the Thor Spinner Washer. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1951,.Thor Corporation 


Send for “STAIN REMOVAL GUIDE” 


o-ooand only Thor 


gives you all 4 


1. Saves time — Does full week's 
wash for average family in just 1 hour! 
Washing time controlled only by you. 
No fixed mechanical cycles. 


2. Hydro-Swirl Action —Iets the 
water do the work. Washes clothes 
gently, safely, gets them cleaner, faster. 


3. Saves hot water —as much as 
27 gallons every washday for a family 
or 4. So economical. 


4. Overflow Rinse—foats soil and 
suds up and out — not down through 
the clothes, as in ordinary washers! 


FO ee ee ee ee ee enn 


=e 





Home Economics Bureau, Thor Corp. 
2115 S. 54th Ave., Chicago 50, Illinois 


Enclosed is 10c. Please send me the new Thor “Stain Removal 











Guide.” 

Name.. a 

Address. 

City CRRRE N  EE Sn ee e 





(Print Plainly) 


Pere we eee nee ee eee 


cece eae eee eee eee eee ease wane eee ea wan eamawwam and 
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Good cooks 





Tasty Jelly Biscuit-Tarts —feath- 
ery light, flaky tender...another 
example of CALUMET-perfection! 
No wonder more than twice as 
many women use CALUMET as 
any other baking powder! 





Bake a Variety 


You'll be sure to win 
. praise for these de- 
>) fightful biscuit-tarts. 
< For variety add a dif- 
¥ ferent jelly flavor to 
each center. They'll 
really be party-gay- 


i —_ 






CALUMET’S Famous 
Jelly Biscuit -Tart Recipe 


2 cups sifted flour 
¥, teaspoon salt 
2% teaspoons CALUMET 
Baking Powder 
4 to 6 tablespoons shortening* 
% to Ya cup milk* 
Melted butter 
3 tablespoons jelly (about) 


Note: For best results use the baking 
powder called for — Double-Acting 
CALUMET. It gives just the right 
amount of leavening, both in your 
mixing bowl and in the oven. A 

CALUMET’S Double-Dependability 
guards against baking failure, assures 
you of ...delicious biscuits, maine, 
cake ... with that special home-bak 

goodness. For over three generations 





CALUMET, 


choose 


CALUMET 2 tol 


over any other baking powder! 


homemakers everywhere have been 


ioving these wonderful results with 
ee —Ameriane Quality Baking 
Powder. 

Sift flour once, measure, add salt 

and CALUMET Baking Powder, and —“ 
again. Cut in shortening. Add mill 
and stir with fork until soft dough is 
formed (about 20 strokes). Turn out 
on lightly floured board and knead “4 
turns. Pat or roll dough lightly 4 inc 
thick. Cut with 13-inch biscuit cut- 
ter. Cut centers out of half of the cir- 
cles with floured 1-inch biscuit cutter. 
Place one ring on top of each circle. 
Place oncooky sheet or in muffin pans; 
brush with melted butter. Bake in 
hot oven (450°F.) 10 minutes, or until 
done. Fill centers with jelly. (If a 
ferred, jelly may be added before 
baking.) Makes 9 biscuits. 


in shortening allows for variation 
ee oe of biscuits. Amount of milk 


varies with the type - 


of flour used. South- 
ern soft wheat flour 


. —_) 
requires less milk AH 


than regular all- 
purpose flour. 


A Product of 
General 
Foods 


(ALUMEI 


*AKING powDéF 
Bia 08P O88 ae 
DOUBLE-ACTIN 















AKING POWDER 

















Good Rules for Good Rolls 


(Continued from page 98) 


inches apart on greased baking sheets. 
Cover and let rise until doubled 
(about 45 minutes). Bake in hot oven 
(450 degrees F.) for- 20 minutes. 
Yield: About 2 dozen large rolls. 


All-Purpose Rolls 
2 packages or 2 
cakes yeast 
Y2 cup lukewarm 


water 
TY2 cups milk 


Y2 cup sugar 
2 teaspoons salt 
V4 cup shortening 


1 egg 
5% cups flour 


Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
Scald milk and pour over sugar, salt, 
and shortening in bowl. Cool to luke- 
warm. Add 2 cups sifted, enriched 
flour and beat well. Add egg and 
softened yeast, mixing thoroughly. 
Add enough more flour to make a soft 
dough. Knead until smooth and 
satiny. Place in lightly greased bowl, 
greasing surface of dough lightly. 
Cover and let rise until doubled 
(about 1% hours). If preferred, put 
dough into refrigerator to use later. 
When doubled, punch down. Let rest 
about 10 minutes. Shape into rolls 
and let rise in greased pans or on 
greased baking sheet until doubled 
(about 45 minutes). Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven (425 degrees F.) 15 to 
20 minutes, depending on size of rolls. 
If dough has been stored in refrigera- 
tor, knead it down and divide into 
portions for individual rolls. Shape at 
once, putting rolls into greased pans 
or on greased baking sheets. Let rise 
until doubled (about 1% to 1% hours). 
Bake as above. Yield: 2% dozen rolls. 


Refrigerator Rolls 


2 packages or 2 
cakes yeast V4 cup sugar 

VY cup lukewarm Y2 cup butter 
water eggs 

1 cup milk 5 cups flour 


1 teaspoons salt 


Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
Scald milk and pour over salt, sugar, 
and butter or margarine in bowl. Cool 
to lukewarm. Add 2 cups sifted, en- 
riched flour and beat well. Add 
softened yeast and beaten eggs. Blend 
thoroughly. Add enough of remain- 
ing flour to make a soft dough. Knead 
until satiny smooth. Place in lightly 
greased bowl, grease surface lightly, 
cover, and let rise until doubled 
(about 2 hours). Punch down, shape 
into smooth ball. Grease surface 
lightly, cover, and set in refrigerator. 
When wanted, remove dough from re- 
frigerator and punch down. Shape at 
once in any desired shape. Or, if pre- 
ferred, let dough stand in warm room 
for an hour before shaping. Place rolls 
in greased pans and let rise until dou- 
bled (about one hour). Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (425 degrees F.) for 
15 to 20 minutes. Yield: About 2% 
dozen rolls. 

Any of the doughs may be shaped 


into these rolls: 


Cloverleaf Rolls 


Form dough into small balls, % inch 
in diameter. Dip each into melted 
butter or margarine and place 3 balls 
in each cup of a muffin pan. 


Bowknots ° 


Roll dough under hand to form 
long strands about % inch thick. Cut 
in pieces about 6 inches long. Tie 
each piece loosely in knot. Place 2 
inches apart on greased baking sheet. 


Rosettes 

Follow directions for Bowknots, 
but after tying loose bow, bring one 
end through center and the other over 
the side. Place 2 inches apart on 
greased baking sheet. 
Butterthins 

Roll dough into very thin sheet, 
Brush with melted butter or marga- 
rine. Cut in strips 1 inch wide. Pile 
six or seven strips on top of each 
other. Cut pieces 1% inches long and 
set on end in greased muffin pans. ; 


Marmalade Butterthins 

After brushing with melted butter 
or margarine, spread a thin layer of 
orange or other marmalade over thin. 
ly rolled dough. Proceed as for plain 
Butterthins. After setting stacks of 
cut strips into greased muffin pans, 
spread a little of the marmalade over 
top of each butterthin. 


Crispy Bread Sticks 

Roll Crusty Water Roll dough un- 
der hand to form long, thin rolls, a 
scant % inch in diameter. Cut into 5- 
inch lengths. Place 2 inches apart on 
baking sheet which has been greased 
and sprinkled with cornmeal. 
Braids 


Roll dough % inch thick. Cut strips 
% inch wide, 5 inches long. Roll each 


. strip lightly under palms of hands, to 


smooth and shape. Line up three 
strips, seal one group of ends, with 
two outside strips underneath and 
end of center strip on top. Braid loose- 
ly and seal remaining ends. 


Crullers 

Roll dough % inch thick. Cut into 
strips % inch wide and 9 inches long. 
Moisten each end with water. Grease 
a clean, all-wooden (not spring-type) 
clothespin for each strip. Wrap a strip 
of dough around each pin leaving 
ends uncovered. Dough should not 
overlap at any point, but barely touch. 
Let rise and bake as for other-shaped 
rolls. Brush with melted butter or 
margarine and, while rolls are still 
warm, gently pull out clothespins. 
Hollow centers may be filled with jam, 
marmalade, or other filling. 


Honeyed Fruit-Nut Slices 

Use about one-fourth of dough 
from All-Purpose Rolls. Roll dough 
into rectangle, about 10 x 14 inches 
and % inch thick. Brush with soft 
butter or margarine and sprinkle with 
mixture of 4 cup sugar and | teaspoon 
cinnamon. Mix together % cup 
chopped nut meats and % cup glazed 
fruits — cherries, pineapple, or other 
fruits. Sprinkle one-third of mixture 
over sugared dough. Roll up dough 
from edge of long side, as for jelly roll. 
Seal seam. Cut into 1%-inch slices. 

Combine % cup honey and 2 table- 
spoons melted butter or margarine. 
Pour half of mixture into bottom of 
buttered 8-inch baking dish, and add 
most of remaining fruit-nut mixture. 
Set slices into honey fruit-nut mi 
tures in pan, cut side down. Let rise 
until double in bulk. Drizzle remaitr 
ing honey-butter mixture over slices, 
and add remaining fruits and nuts. 
Bake in moderately hot oven (375 de 
grees F.) for 25 to 30 minutes. 
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OMETHING new in chocolate is 

Rockwood’s new foil-wrapped 
milk chocolate wafers. These bite- 
sized chocolates are packaged in a 
chimney-shaped box with laminated 
paper lining for extra protection. 

Have we mentioned a recent addi- 
tion to the Baker’s coconut family? I 
refer to the new 8-ounce Cellophane 
package of Baker’s coconut. It has 
twice as much as the usual package 
youve been finding at your grocery. 

A salute to Junket’s new coconut 
fudge and frosting mix — it’s creamy 
and easy to use. 

“How long will biscuits, muffins, 
and quick bread mixes keep in our 
homes, and will they keep outside the 
refrigerator?” I have found that 
mixes, both homemade and bought, 
keep several weeks—as long as I need 
them—in the refrigerator. The Bureau 
of Human Nutrition reports that the 
mixes they prepare keep well for six 
months in closely covered containers 
at a room temperature of 70 to 75 de- 
grees F. These mixes were made with 
nonfat dry milk powder and cooking 
fat which needed no refrigeration. 


Stir-N-Roll Pastry 


2 cups flour 
14 teaspoons salt 


V2 cup salad oil 
V4 cup whole milk 


Sift flour and salt together. Pour 
oil and milk together (don’t mix) and 
pour all at once into flour. 

Stir lightly until mixed. Round up 
dough . . . divide in halves. Flatten 
each half slightly. 

Place one half between 2 sheets of 
waxed paper (12 inches square). Roll 
out gently until circle reaches edges 
of paper. If bottom paper begins to 
wrinkle, turn, roll on other side. Peel 


Kitchen Matters 


By Sallie Hill 


off top paper. If dough cracks or 
breaks, mend by pressing a scrap 
lightly over tear. 

Lift paper and pastry by top cor- 
ners; they will cling together. Place 
(paper side up) in 8- or 9-inch piepan. 
Carefully peel off paper. Gently ease 
and fit pastry into pan and trim. 

To make top crust, roll as above 
and place over filling. Trim to rim. 
Seal by pressing gently with fork or 
by fluting edge. Snip three or four 
small slits near center. Bake about 
40 minutes until golden brown and 
the juice bubbles through the slits, in 
hot oven (425 degrees F.). For one- 
crust pie, use only half the recipe 
and bake at 475 degrees F., for 8 to 
10 minutes. 

Have you tried “Baker’s 4-in-1”? 
This new instant cocoa mix dissolves 
readily with hot or cold liquid and 
thus cuts preparation time. The 
four chief uses of this convenient mix 
include beverages, frosting, fudge, 
and chocolate sauce. 


Stir-N-Roll Biscuits 

If you haven't tried these jiffy bis- 
cuits, you are denying yourself a great 
timesaver, as well as some tasty bis- 
cuits. This quick method for making 
pastry is equally good. If you use a 
soft flour, add about 3 tablespoons 
extra per cup. You can tell if you 
need extra flour, for the dough will 
be too sticky and soft to manage. 
When properly made, it cuts clean 
and smooth with an unfloured cutter. 


1 teaspoon salt 


2 cups flour 
3 teaspoons baking V4 cup salad oil 
24 


powder 4 cup milk 

Sift dry ingredients together into 
bowl. Pour oil and milk into a meas- 
uring cup, but don’t stir. Pour all at 
once into the flour. Stir with a fork 
until mixture cleans sides of bow] and 
rounds up into a ball. Smooth up by 
kneading about 10 times without ad- 
ditional flour. With the dough on 
waxed paper, press out % inch thick 
with hands, or roll out between waxed 
papers. Cut with unfloured biscuit 
cutter. Bake 10 to 12 minutes on un- 
greased cooky sheet in very hot oven 
(475 degrees). 

For buttermilk biscuits, use only 2 
teaspoons baking powder and add % 
teaspoon soda. 








Correct Table Settings 


HEN you've crocheted 

a beautiful cloth or set 
place mats, the job is only 
alf-done. Then, it’s fine to 
ave some good suggestions 
about decorating and setting 
the table. And that is exact- 
_ what we have for you! 
It's a lovely booklet which 
not only gives directions for 
ing some of the most 
beautiful table linens we've 
ever seen, but also gives 
ic information about how 

to set the table properly, sim- 
serving methods, menu 
nning, and even suggests 
Ways to carry out color 
s for family meals or 





s. Order your copy of this helpful booklet, Correct Table Settings, for only 
cents from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Dont suffer from 


LAXATIVE LAG’— do this / 


Ww" your head aches, you feel 
dull, logy and listless due to the 
need of a laxative, there’s a quick way 
to feel great—fast! Avoid Laxative 
Lag by taking gentle, speedy Sal 
Hepatica this way: 

In the morning: On rising take Sal 
Hepatica and enjoy relief within an 
hour! 

In the evening: Take Sal Hepatica 


SAL HEPATICA < 


Antacid Laxative 


one half hour before supper—and feel 
like a new person before bedtime! 

Antacid Sal Hepatica also sweetens 
sour stomach. Keep it handy. Take 
sparkling Sal Hepatica regularly. It 
is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in a 
national survey! 


*The feeling of discomfort that continues for 
hours until the ordinary, slow-acting laxative 
brings relief. 





A PRODUCT OF SRISTOL-MYERS 








5 
SOUTHERN Christmas Cards 


Turn your spare time into cash! It’s eas: 

—it’s oo with the amazing Southern Greetin Card line. 
Just call on friends, show stunning new 21-card $1 ‘‘Southern 
Beauty’’Christmas Assortment. 100 quick $1sales pay you $50! 


START EARNING CASH NOW! 
Add extra dollars to you e showing FREE SAMPLES 
of lovely NAME- IME RINTED Christmas Cards. 
Folks eagerly buy at 50 cards for only iy $1, 25 or 
40 cards for $1. Also Humorous, Religious 
on raps, Everyday Boxe: . Stationery, dozens of 
other surprise sellers in bis rhe line. No experience 
fod. Special Cy for clubs, churches. Get FREE 
ean Samples, Assortments on approval NOW! 
CARD y= o- Dept. 4-2 
Memphis 4, Tenn. 









SOUTHERN 
216 S. Pauline St, 








fete) cj te]! ) ee 
ES 
iq DRESSE> 
wiTHOUT 1c COST! 


Send No Money! Pay No Money! 
Thrilling new plan! Yourchoice of more than 
rgeous new dress styles te you 
for sending orders for only 3 dresses for 
friends. netghl or family. You no 
wen not one cent to pay—ever! 


FREE SAMPLES — Rush Name Today! 
Style Display showing scores of latest 
je dresses, suits and other wearing apparel 
—including MCTUAL SAM 







robe—and Youcanet com 
earn upto na 
in just spare time. Rush name, address now. 





MARFORD | FRoCcKS, » Dent. E-321 


















LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. P, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send me Lily Design Book No. 59; Pot Holders, 
for which I enclose 10¢ in coin. (No.stamps, please.) 








These sparkling, original 
pot holders and oven mitts 


are gay, colorful, colorfast and 
different from any you've seen. 


Lily's clever new design book No. 59 
is just off the press with Pot Holders 
and Oven Mitts that you can make 
easily and quickly. Use coupon. 








ZONE STATE 








THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. S.A. 











September Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven 


Horticultural Editor 


| psec is the best time to plant per- 
ennial flower seed. Select from 
the following list those you like and 
plant some now: 


Snapdragon Sweet alyssum 

Candytuft Double English 

Shasta daisy daisy 

Pinks Columbine 

Forget-me-not Delphinium 

Hollyhock Foxglove 

Phlox Gaillardia 
drummondi Lobelia 

Sweet william Hardy poppy 

Verbena Scabiosa 


Many people plant peonies too 
late. Now is the best time. They 
should be set 1% to 2 inches deep. 
If they are planted deeper, they may 
not bloom. 

Do you want large chrysanthe- 
mum and dahlia blooms? Then dis- 
bud or pinch out all except a few of 
the choicest buds. Also give them a 
light application of nitrogen fertilizer 
now, and keep well watered. A 
pound of complete fertilizer dis- 
solved in 5 gallons of water may be 
used instead of nitrogen fertilizer 
alone. Keep plants well staked and 
tied, too. 


Continue to dust roses each week 
until frost with a mixture of sulphur 
and fermate, or with some of the 
many rose dusts on the market. If 
aphids or plant lice are present, 
spray with nicotine sulphate. 


To produce beautiful fall blooms 
from such perennial flowers as ver- 
bena and phlox, cut back heavily 
when they have passed their prime. 
Then fertilize and apply water. 

Are your gardenia leaves turning 
black from disease? They often do. 
Spray with a mixture of 1 pound fer- 
mate to 50 gallons of water, or 1 
ounce to 3 gallons of water. 

In preparation for planting bulbs 
during next 30 to 60 days, do the 
following now: 1) Thoroughly break 
and pulverize ground; 2) broadcast a 
complete fertilizer at rate of about 4 
pounds for each 100 square feet (5 x 
20 feet); 3) scratch in fertilizer light- 
ly (do not use stable manure as this 
often causes the bulbs to rot). 


Plant some Dutch iris bulbs this 
month or next. They will bloom in 
spring along with the later varieties 
of daffodils. 

Fall-blooming roses may be hus- 
tled along by an application of nitro- 
gen or complete fertilizer. 

For best results, dig and store the 
late-blooming gladioli as soon as the 
leaves turn brown. 

‘Many annual flower seed may very 
well be planted in the middle and 
lower South now. Some of these are: 
Texas bluebonnet, coreopsis, lark- 
spur, pansy, sweet william, and corn- 
flower. 

Don’t fail to plant some day lilies 
this month or next. They -probably 
give more for little effort than any 
other type of lily. 

You can grow mistletoe by plant- 
ing the seed in crevices of trees. 





Beautiful Sutter’s Gold is one of the 
most popular of all the new roses, 
Armstrong Nurseries photo. 





Rubaiyat, recent All America rose, 
is the favorite selection of many. 
Jackson and Perkins Co. photo. 


While mistletoe is a parasitic plant it 
takes so little food from the tree on 
which it grows that it is practically 
harmless. Pick and store berries for 
seed in late fall, and plant in the 
spring. The National Council of 
State Garden Clubs advises the fol- 
lowing procedure for doing the job: 

Trees best suited for growth of 
mistletoe are apple, poplar, maple, 
oak, and mountain ash. The seeds in 
the white berries are not ripe, but 
will grow if properly treated. 

Select the largest, juiciest berries. 
Put them in a box or can of damp 
sand and store in a cool cellar or 
bury them in the garden until spring. 
Then remove the seeds from the ber- 
ries and press them into a crevice on 
the bark of one of the kinds of trees 
mentioned. Select a fairly young 
branch where the little rootlets can 
get into the sap stream at once. 

Cut a notch three-fourths of an 
inch long on the underside of a limb 
and press in two seeds. Make two 
plantings, one on each of two limbs. 
Around one tie a piece of cotton 
cloth over the seed, tying the knot 
on top of the limb to afford protec 
tion from birds. The seedlings may 
not appear until the second season, 
but should be watched for results, a8 
sometimes seed leaves will poke out 
in four or five months. 

When the plant is sufficiently 
large, wrap a little damp sphagnum 
moss around the branch on each si 
of the foliage, tying with raflia, 
which lasts longer than ordinary 
string. When the moss dries, moiste® 
it with cold water to prevent 


bark from drying and splitting. 
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| Parents’ Corner 


As Written by the Readers 









Real Fun for _/ 


= * It’s Automatic 
> Rewinds Itself 
ai 


YOURS FOR 
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O you have trouble getting your 
young ones to take their naps? 
I have this problem when baby-sit- 


Alaska women put in the toy kits: 
blocks, take-apart toys, old alarm 
clock, dolls, doll furniture, crayons 


Every Boy * Sails As a Pe ———~ and paper, old catalogs to color, 
High As kd 2 “a a, blunt scissors, and dress-up clothes. 

d Girl 150 Feet 2. ¢ >> an yy 
an Wh... 7 ie: wT aie Our son Mark is now seven. 


When he was five he gave us our 
clue to solve the money problem. 
We were on a trip West and Mark, 
childlike, thought he could have ev- 
erything he saw. After a few days 
of quieting his yells because he did 
not get everything, I gave him a sil- 


he ting with my grandchildren. Here is i" « : 
“s, ONLY 25¢ AND how I solve it: I tell them that we ‘ reo “This ol utp Ney 
to. | have had a nice, long play and that *P€"° oS Pee Be ee Geueee, 







A SKINNER’S 


* Big 6” Propeller, 
Takes Off With a 
Z-O0-O-M. 


* Easy to Fly... 
Just Pull Cord 


Tell Mom to Get 
Skinner's Raisin 
Bran Today... 


Order Your 











































now I'm tired and I must rest a while. 
Then I get a very attractive story- 
book and get on my bed to look at it. 
They soon come to bed with me and 
I read to them slowly and quietly. 
Soon I begin to yawn and once in 
a while I say, “I... surely...am... 
sleepy.” We doze off before we know 
it. I get a much-needed rest for 
| about 30 minutes, and then I get up 
|quietly and get some work done 
| while the little ones get an hour or 
more in dreamland. 

Mrs. Francis Johnson, 

Lubbock County, Tex. 





| My children used to leave play- 
|things scattered over the floor. I 
|found that if I would keep, a large 














Mark started several times “to 
spend his dollar, but he couldn't 
break it. During the trip we gave 
him several more, but he refused to 
spend his money. As a reward, we 
bought several things for him. 

Back home again we decided it 
was time to give him some sort of an 
allowance. Since we charged at a 
local grocery store, Mark wanted to 
have the same privilege. We told 
him he could charge one nickel a 
day or six nickels at one time during 
the week. For each nickel he didn’t 
spend in a month, he got a bonus 
nickel for something “big” when he 
wanted it. We were real proud of 
him not long ago when he emptied 
his pocket (15 cents) and gave it in 








CLOROX 
does MORE than 


give you 
exifia-gerille 


bleaching! 





AN ex7ra-gerille BLEACH 


From coast to coast, Clorox 
is first with America’s house- 
wives. It is extra gentle; con- 
serves costly linens. Here’s the 
scientific reason: Clorox is 
free from caustic and other 
harsh substances . . . made by a patented 

































to. SS Sky-Copter NOW box for their toys in a a drive to provide funds | formula exclusive with Clorox! 
Sie “ leertain place, they for crippled children. 
it : SKINNER’S | would carry the toys Occasionally he A dependable STAIN REMOVER 
on | back to the box when wants something big Another valuable benefit you 
Ny | they were through play- (about $5). If the need anlar par y Pmadecs om 
or ; F ; 7 hag ; . Che : 
a jing with them. seerns reasonable for a popes agian mn He 
of 0 | Mrs. J. W. Smith, little boy, I always say, white and color-fast cottons 
b. | Marshall County, Ala. Save one-half and rll and linens, from kitchen and 
re give you the other half. bathroom surfaces! 
ab: | I no longer have Sometimes he does this, 
of pela ood re Ponty aad in peices getting my chil- sometimes he doesn’t. AN ehechve DEQDORIZER 
le, And SKINNER’S RAISIN BRAN | dren to eat foods which Mark takes excellent .| You say good-bye to musty lin- 
in is a nourishing energy breakfast they think they don’t care of his possessions, ens rss bg you launder with 
wut that will help sete — Jags: like. If a child says he but it took us a good Clorox, for Clorox deodorizes 
sew) RING SIZE 4, Fe a | doesn’t want a certain while to get him to do ..-leaves linens fresh-smelling. 
als CRISP FLAKES of suz-ripe whole | food because he doesn’t so. For his books we Ginn centering = kiechen 
= wheat. Serving SKINNER’S like it, I agree, but say, bought a dispenser and | CRE WOERESOEE COORG, CORE 
RAISIN BRAN is a wonderful \“All right, I'll put just roll of ti The small- . 
- BRAN i 2 w , | ght, put j roll of tape. The sma , - 
a way eRe lee eae ae |one spoonful on your est tear is an occasion to /n addition CLOROX is one of 
an p were | plate and I want you to “patch.” The patching the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 
|taste it. If you don’t like it, you job gives him a feeling of responsi- There’s added health protec- 
on : ? zs Pe a+ 4 Wy 
BY SKY-COPTER ORDER BLANK won't have to eat more.” Most of the bility and the tears are negligible tion for your family in every 
ng Sy-Cier time, the child only thinks he doesn’t now. Mrs. Ben Dickinson, bottle of gone you buy. For 
Bs: Skinner Mig. Co. like the food, and discovers it is real- Crisp County, Ga. germ-kiler Of ice — 
' Omaha, Nebr. ly good. It is not wise for parents to ‘ RE Sa ties Relate fee ate aia 
Please rush my Sky-Copter. Enclosed find 25¢ say, “Oh, I don’t like that,” or “That Two little girls were visiting each — “And Cl po oa fit 1 pe 
an ond boxtop from Skinner's Raisin Bran or Pea ” % 1: J other. The were repeatin Bible Cleaning. OfFOXx COSTS SO little . . . pro- 
Skinner's Roisin Wheeot. isn’t goed.” If we don’t like the food, : wd Ream: tects so much, See directions on the idbel. 
mb Slag viay z : verses which they had memorized. 
: a we should pass it by with no com- One child id sink th 
“es Ses ment, or take a,small portion, even + * oka ae : 9 . eril ge You get all Americas 
oe | if it isn’t eaten. Mrs. Elva Daniel, wenty- om SES: CERELES “4 2 : 
on civ Loudoun County, Va. turned to her mother and asked, Ginf with Fovorile 
not How does the one start where they 
ec — Homemakers in Alaska have — the coffee?” (. ; -my Cup run- 
1ay hen answering advertisements be sure te say “‘! worked out a plan for keeping the neth over. . mS Lula M. Haynes, 
on, ee, -vennan Tes. Berenye Same children happy while Mama attends Marion County, Ala. 
as “aS aM : ; 
mut sat ae whines a ee a If your child is starting to nurs- 
piers “s th pe mutts a “ | , ery school, kindergarten, or public 
ages OF Me youngsters — interesting school, don’t fail to read Three to 
tly enough to entertain all the little , 3 : ? 
e Six, by James L. Hymes, Jr. This 
Johnnys and Marys who must come .- ey a ; PP ea 
‘de al / retype Sua tag h author has a unique understanding 
I along for at least an hour. They turn - “ ” . 
fa, The cleansing and soothing action of the children lodse with the toy kit in Of te#e midget “dynamos.” — Hts 
JOHN R. DICKEY’S meat } pelts Ben béoklet will help you and your child 
ary an adjoining room; and with luck, Pam. By f ? 
en OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH the small fry won't i the; ceed) Be Se Gos 4 meee 
interrupt until the 
the brings quick relief to burning, smarting, rogram is over to 46 » (Pu Affairs Pamphlets, 
| Mer-worked eyes. 35 & 50c at drug stores. | ? : 22 East 38th Street, New York City 
EY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. Here are some of the things the 16. 20 cents.) ree 
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Arvin 


Velvet Voice Radio 
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Lovely to look at thrilling in tone 


You can see and hear the diference ! 





Also makers of Arvin TV, Electric Housewores, Cor Heaters, Metal Furniture and Ironing Tables. 











Report From Scotland 


MEANT to write to you when I 

got back from Sweden, but I start- 
ed to make my puddings and cakes, 
and then all the Christmas meetings, 
sales, chest drives, and parties began 
to pile up and I never did any writing 
at all. 

I had a lovely holiday, first in Fin- 
land, then in Sweden on my way 
home. Unfortunately, the weather 
was not good. It rained almost every 
other day, but I was taken on my 
wonderful trip by car. We went 1,800 
kilometers in the week, and I enjoyed 
every minute of it. My Finnish friends 
were so kind it was quite overwhelm- 
ing, and the students who were here 
last year met me and saw me off 
again at the end of the time. 


My poultry has been doing quite |’ 


well and now in spite of the cold have 
started to lay a huge number of eggs. 
I am horrified to think that soon I will 
have to start setting eggs again for 
next year’s chickens. I always hate 
starting my incubators because once 
they are going, they don’t stop till the 
end of April. Pigs are still very profit- 
able. I sold two fat pigs and an old 
sow. Now I have two more Essex 
hogs fattening, and I hope to sell 
them and with the proceeds buy a 
Diana Gray Cheape, 
Carsegray, Scotland. 


young sow. 


Tea Cakes 
Thanks to The 


Progressive Farmer 
for your Tea Cake 
recipe in the Jan- 
uary issue. I have 
used it once and the 
children were delighted with the 
cakes, which were just as good as the 
old-fashioned ones Mother used to 
make. Mrs. Ernest Scruggs, 
Tennessee. 





School Lunches 

Teachers report that a great many 
children are not eating school lunches 
and are openly critical of them. I sug- 
gest that parents assure the children 
that nothing will be served to them 
that isn’t good for them. The school 
lunch program can be a very impor- 
tant part of the child’s education— 
not only in learning to eat and enjoy 
a varied diet, but the social graces as 
well. I think the children will soon 
be asking “Mommy” to fix some of the 
special dishes. Mrs. H. W. Bruehl, 
Arkansas. 


A New Subscriber 


I am a new subscriber. “My Best 
Buy” for 1951 is a subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. A “Mistake 
I've made” is not finding out about 
this excellent magazine sooner. It’s 
such a wholesome magazine, “chuck 
full” of things to interest all ages. 
The covers are very pretty. 

Mrs. Sidney Ingram, 
North Carolina. 








fella @ dissolving 
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TABLETS 
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HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 








ease nerve-racking 


Headache - Neuralgia 


The world-famous pain-relieving 
ingredients in “BC” Headache Tab- 
lets really work fast to ease nerve- 
racking headaches. Try “BC” Head- 
ache Tablets or Powders today. 
Also remarkably effective for neu- 
ralgic pains, minor muscular aches 
and functional periodic pains. 


10¢+-25¢ AND BOTTLES OF 50 & 100 
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MERELY mail 
coupon below for 92- 
Page Money-Saving 
Style Book. Sizes 38 to 
60, pre portion eas by 


to slenderize stout women. 


G Dresses, nate. _— 
sportswear, shoes ery, 
CUE MALLE corsets and underwear—ail 













INDIANAPOLIS 17 
NOIANA [DEPT. 68 | 


LANE BRYANT, Department 88 
Indianapolis 17, Indiana. 
Please rush me FREE Style Book for Stout Women. 








Address 
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> very low prices. Mail the 
Ey now for your copy 
ot this FREE Style Book. 
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@ Demonstration Kit 


Easy to make money in spare time. introduc- 
ing sensational pre-made-to-measure NYLow 
lons are different, 


jonthsor 
Rash your name, address for 


Demonstration Kit and our money-making plan. 
AMERICAN HOSIERY antess 
DEPT. x-as, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INC. 








t FARN if 
SAMPLE 
gone FREE faaees 


Write me, and Tl end bhi 
actual fabrics and 


i emote fabrics ond FREE. Eon’ ont oo 


4 a t pe fren osbirts 
>= = socks— ICES. 
SS x= pty Low Piciends 


from f: 








je pame. 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 6220, CINCINNATI 25, 9- 











MAKE BIG MONEY 
Fine Monuments 


Selling Fine 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. All or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales sids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old rel 











Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 
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Health Demands Cleanliness 





] 


“A home should provide shelter and a place of rest and 
refreshment ... protection and privacy for the family.” 


By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


“PT ,OCTOR, what are the essen- 
tials of home sanitation?” 
A home should provide shelter and 
a place of rest and refreshment for 
the worker. It should offer protection 
and privacy for the women and chil- 
dren, and, at the same time, insure 
the family against disease. To secure 
these ends, the house itself must be a 
sound and enduring structure, wind- 
and weatherproof, with adequate air 
and light. There must be proper fa- 
cilities for the storage and prepara- 
tion of food; a supply of safe water; 
a safe means of disposing of refuse 
and sewage; and, finally, the sur- 
roundings of the house must be cared 
for so that the breeding of flies and 
mosquitoes will not take place. Each 
family should make a home of the 
house in which it lives. 


“Give us more details about 
the house and its equipment.” 
Here in the United States more 
and more families are becoming able 
to plan and build their own houses, 
but still a majority of us must live in 
houses we had no part in building, 
while many of us must live in houses 
owned by someone else. In any case, 
it is worth the while of the occupants 
to see that the house is kept in good 
repair. The doors and windows 
should be constructed to keep out the 
cold in winter, but large enough to 
Permit the access of air and light 
during the warm months. There 
should be means of heating the house 
adequately, at an even temperature, 
whether it be by stoves or fireplaces, 
or central heating. It is important to 
have facilities for proper storage and 
Preparation of food in order that the 
amily may have a well balanced 
diet. Perishable foods should be kept 
in a cool place, well protected from 
and other insects. Screening is 
oe of the essentials of a modern 
Ome. The family’s water supply 
should be from a well or spring so 
Constructed as to prevent the en- 
tance of surface.water during rains. 
Too much emphasis cannot be 
upon the provision of safe 
s of sewage and garbage dis- 


posal. Many country homes are now 
installing water-carried sewage sys- 
tems, with the use of septic tanks. 
These require careful attention to in- 
sure their working in a satisfactory 
manner. Where privies are used, 
they should be kept in repair, clean, 
and fly-tight. It is important that the 
privy be located not too far from the 
house and that the path to it does not 
become muddy during rainy weather. 
Stables, barns, and garbage piles 
should be cleaned to destroy breed- 
ing places of flies and mosquitoes. 


“Where can information be ob- 
tained about home sanitation?” 

There are many sources of good 
literature (much of it free of cost) 
giving information about all phases 
of home sanitation and improvement. 
Present -day magazines and news- 
papers carry frequent articles on 
these subjects. In addition, our Fed- 
eral and state Governments issue use- 
ful pamphlets on family health and 
home improvement, as do many life 
insurance companies. This literature, 
as well as bulletins on special topics 
of home sanitation, is easy to obtain 
from the following places: 1. The 
office of your local health department 
at the county seat can supply pam- 
phlets as well as directions, with de- 
tailed plans and specifications, for 
the construction of safe wells and 
springs, sanitary privies, and home 
water and sewage systems. Also 
available are bulletins on ventilation 
and heating, and the prevention of 
fly and mosquito breeding. In case 
your county does not have a health 
department, write to the state board 
of health at your state capital.’ 2. 
Your home demonstration agent, also 
with an office at the county seat, can 
supply bulletins giving approved 
methods for the preparation and stor- 


age of foods, and other items of home’ 


health. 3. The Progressive Farmer in 
its Home Department publishes in 
each issue a collection of “Helps for 
Homemakers,” which includes excel- 
lent booklets and leaflets on home im- 
provement, food preparation and 
preservation, and other useful sub- 
jects about making the home a better 
place in which to live. 
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Now! New Improved 


WEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 



























IMAGINE! NO MILKSTONE, NO 
HARD BRUSHING, WITH VEL! 
OUR MILKING EQUIPMENT GETS 
SHINY CLEAN IN ALMOST NO 
TIME WITH VEL! 





| WE TOOK OUR FIELD MANS 
ADVICE AND SWITCHED TO veL! 
NOW OUR MILKING EQU 
THE CLEANEST EVER! 


HIGH QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Really clean milking equipment 
lessens the danger of refusal at 
the milk-processing plant — gives 
you higher profits. New, improved 
Vel does an excellent cleaning 
job, no matter how hard the 
water. New Vel is not a soap. Vel 
is a soapless suds 
recommended by 
many leading agri- 
cultural schools 
and milking equip- 
ment manufac- 
turers. 


























ITS VEL YOU SHOULD CONGRATULATE, 


CONGRATULATIONS, / 
PAUL! VEL IS JUST WONDERFUL FOR 


MARY ! THE 






MILKING Ne! DISHWASHING, TOO! WHEN | WASH DISHES 
EQUIPMENT - THE NEW VEL WAY, | SAVE 90% OF 
IS SO CLEAN MY DISHWASHING WORK! 
THE QUALITY 1 JUSTSOAK AND RINSE! 
OF OUR Mi D VEL IS AMAZINGLY 


IS HIGHER. 


»”. @ MILD To MY HANDS! | 
THAN EVER! ; é 











BUY ECONOMY SIZE VEL FROM YOUR GROCERY DEALER 
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(A message of importance ) 


Voting on the question of monthly sani- 
tary protection is not done by women 
as a “mass” —or gathered in a hall 
raising their hands to be counted... . 
Only you yourself are present in this 
case. Only you and the facts. And we 
mean the modern facts, including the 
invention of Tampax! 

% * * * 
A physician originated Tampax — for 
internal wear and internal absorption. 
Very small. Very dainty. Very 
absorbent. . Cannot chafe. 
Cannot cause odor. Needs no 
supports—no belts or pins to 
bind, slip or come undone. 

In construction Tampax is scientific, 
thorough and wonderful. Every detail 
is well thought out. Slender one-time-use 
applicators make insertion easy. You 
don’t know you are wearing Tampax. 
You can’t feel it. You need not remove 
it when tubbing or swimming or under 
the shower. 

Wear Tampax on “those days.” A 
whole month's supply goes into purse. 
Sold at drug and notion counters in 3 
absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED PF-91-X 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 








of mailing. Size is checked below. 

(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name 

Address 

City. State. 
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New Fashions, Fabrics 
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2557—Peplum and band trim 

| feminize a two-piecer for light 
woolens or dressy faille. Sizes 
14 to 44. Size 18: 4% yards 39- 
inch fabric. 


2558—Panel casual with new 
pleat-eased skirt. Try woolens 

' | or rayon gabardine for this 
charmer. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 

18: 4% yards 39-inch material. 


2207—Seasonless shirtwaist detailed by neat 
wing revers and pocket cuffs. Ideal for shop- 
ping or housework when made of cotton. Sizes 
12 to 40. Size 16: 3% yards 35-inch material. 

2507—Simple dress softened by this season’s 
popular unpressed pleats. For flattering, dressy 
effect, select plain material and high light it 
with jeweled buttons. Sizes 12 to 42. Size 18: 
3% yards 39-inch fabric. 
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2045—Classroom clan-casual 
in a panel interpretation. Sizes 
6 to 14. Size 8: 1% yards 54- 
inch material, % yard 35-inch 
contrast for collar. 

2222—Three-part school set 
to make of wool or cotton. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: jumper 
and jacket, 2% yards 35-inch 
fabric; blouse, 1% yards. 


~~ No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der. check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 





PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here []. 





| 





(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


VANTED 
HUNDREDS MORE 
FARM FAMI LIES 


to discover this 
new kind of 


radio reception 


Zenith Quality 
Radios with Super-Sensitive FM 


You can hardly believe it unless you 
hear it yourself! Crystal-clear, static 
free, interference-free reception rain of 
shine, day or night, summer or winter. 
For the first time, farm families can ea- 
joy news, sports, music, market and 
weather reports, where AM and many 
FM sets won't work at all! And you 
don’t even need an aerial in primary 
signal areas. You also enjoy—in the 
same set—famous Zenith Long-Distance 
AM. Shown above, the Zenith “Super 
Triumph” FM-AM table radio, with 
giant dial for easy tuning, “Flexo-Grip” 
handle for easy carrying, and rich ma 
roon plastic cabinet. Now at your Zenith 
Radio and Television dealer's. 









—— 
<3 
om ue RADIO 
end TELEVISION 


ME AMEE LE 5 Ttthgy ee se 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois — 
Over 30 Years of **Know-How’’ in Radionics® Excl 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
wd 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved ? 
sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them 
firmer so that they feel more comfortable. 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It's oder” 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH today of 








drug store. ve 
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Little Fashions 





YOUR BEST BET IS A 
PEERLESS WATER SYSTEM 


Deep well Jet Shallow well 

models de- “ mw Jet models 

liver up to , Ae deliver up K 

7500 gph 3 to 850 gph : , < Sa % “yy ‘4 

oon ee Micson =6i oe . SEL hee See your Crane Dealer for the 
* f ~ B “a “4, + 


120 ft. 

4 best buy in quality plumbing. 
For example, the group illustrated 
is available at a price that’s 
mighty pleasing to family budg- 


kesy to Understand, Install and Operate! ‘ x a ets—and just look what you get— 


WOADED WITH FEATURES... Sealed, ball bearing 
motors; stainless steel drive shafts; mechanical 


shaft seal; for offset or overwell installation in h : P /: CRANE NEUDAY LAVATORY—smooth, 


wells 2” and larger; only moving part located 


above ground for easy service; automatic opera- , H ; H i 
es ee oe ee eae ee ‘ glistening porcelain enamel on solid cast 
contact with water are corrosion resistant; finish iron. Easily cleaned. Exclusive Dial-ese 


is metallic green. For full details, mail coupon! , 
a sen oe enemesin ct ao controls operate at a finger’s touch. On 


: . : legs, if you prefer. 
Pp EE fe RLE SS : ) ‘1!\ | CRANE OXFORD CLOSET—finest vitre- 


WATER SYSTEMS / ous china that will always look new. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE Efficient reverse trap flushing action 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION : works equally well with septic or public 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 2346 _ Bolero-effect dress. Sizes 6 * " Y P P 
dianapolis 8, Indi months, 1, 2, 3. Size 2, 1% yards 35- disposal systems. 


Send free literature on items checked below: inch. Transfer included. CRANE NEUDAY BATHTUB—sturdy and 
Om Systems o Seep Well Red Pompe O Sorinkier Pumps 2400—Pleated dress with coat, bon- attractive. Smooth, glistening porcelain 
D Shallow Well Systems — ([) Deep Well Turbine Pumps net, too! Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3. Size , lid ti t ithstand 
- 2: dress, 1% yards 35-inch; coat and | Camel On solid cast iron to = stan 
bonnet, 1% yards 54-inch material. even the hard knocks of a growing fam- 
_ ily. Dial-ese controls. Water-saving 
Town HAT shower also available. 


State 
V 2952 These fixtures can be obtained in eight 
Crane colors and white. 


























Unconditionally Guaranteed to 
SEE YOUR CRANE DEALER 


Hal RID () ae: NEXT TIME YOU'RE IN TOWN! 
ND tS Aah 
apr id 


_? TO 15 DAYS Fy 
MONEY BACK EY » ee 
CONTAINS AMAZING ’ : 4 Ny 
WARFARIN | fates 4 
DISCOVERED BY THE | eumemum teas W/ 4, 
env. oF WISCONSIN : A 
ee ess 47 DW 
* RECOMMENDED BY 150 BAITS y) WV) Ysa” 


COUNTY AGENTS in Cellviopes 




















Now it’s easy as falling of a log to rid your place of rats 
bs Mice with Anti-K containing Wisconsin University's 
azing discovery, WARFARIN. Results proved by 
dati is of County Agents, reported in Reader's Digest. 
pod 8 easiest to use because it’s the one and only 
g uct containing WARFARIN plus Flavacol, packed 
ess, y-to-use Cellulope envelope baits. No mixing, no 
Saran er priced, too. And Anti-K is unconditionally 
< teed to clear your place of rats in 3 to 15 days— 
one, money back If your grocery, hardware, feed or 
ore can't supply MAIL COUPON NOW. 2341 


PYTSTARD MINER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. PF-1 
END NO P.O. Box 4465, Jackson, Miss. aaa a ake " 
i Gieis ecccear didins de at AOE on 2296—Scotch set! Sizes 2 to 8. Size 
[ry toney-bock guarantee. 4: jumper, 1% yards 54-inch; jacket and ones " Michig WRITE FOR NEW FREE 
D Send C.0..1'il pay mailman $2.49 plvsC.0.0. postage. | blouse, 2% yards 35-inch material. FARM BOOKLET, showing the 
Cc hi f preferred plumbi 
2952—Hat, sizes 19 to 22, % yard. a ae tire in Abo a 


2341—Yoke dress with flounced skirt. water softeners, and deop 
1 MPoness Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 2 yards 35-inch. ond shallow well pumps. 


CC == ra To order, see coupon on page 108, NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING DEALERS 


p Dl enctose $2.49. Please send postpaid. 
\"ne 
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The meat grinder is one of the most useful attachments 
for the mixer and it is quick and simple to operate. 


morning until evening it can save time and 
“elbow grease” in your kitchen. 

For breakfast, \et’s have orange juice, scrambled 
eggs, bacon, hot bran muffins, and coffee or milk. 
Make a quick job of all of it with your mixer, which 
should be in a convenient spot on your cabinet. Set 
your oven at 425 degrees F., so it will be ready for 
the muffins. Put the coffee on. Prepare orange juice 
with your juice extractor, and then mix muffins. 


\" electric food mixer has many uses! From 


Bran Muffins 

1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder a =. milk 

V2 teaspoon sait tablespoons cool, melted 

Ya cup sugar shortening 

cup wheat bran Ya cup raisins 

Sift dry ingredients together. Combine all ingredi- 
ents and beat at lowest speed just long enough to 
blend. Fill hot, greased pans two-thirds full and 
bake 20 minutes at 425 degrees F. 

Now prepare the remainder of your breakfast. 

For dinner, serve tomato soup, Corn Souffle, a 
green salad, rolls, Lemon Fluff Pudding, and a hot 
drink. Start your rolls first. This is a quick recipe be- 
cause the rolls rise only once. 


Luncheon Rolls 


1 yeast cake Y% cup shortening 
2 po ad lukewarm teaspoons salt 
7 a Ya cup water 
a +o egg 
5 cu cup sugar 3 to 4 cups flour 


Dissolve yeast cake in the lukewarm water. Scald 
milk, sugar, salt, and shortening in top of double 
boiler. Pour above mixture into large bow] of mixer. 
Add cold water. Cool to lukewarm temperature. Add 
egg, dissolved yeast, and 1% cups flour. Beat at speed 
8 or 4 for three minutes. Turn beater to speed 1 and 
lift just above mixture to remove excess dough from 
the beater. Stir in remaining flour. Turn onto lightly 
floured board and knead until smooth. Shape into 


Flafly, white icing, smooth sm workable, is easy to 
manage and to make with a labor-saving electric mixer. 








rolls and set in warm place for 1% hours to rise (or 
store dough in a covered bow] in refrigerator for later 
meals). Bake at 350 degrees F., for 20 minutes. 

While the rolls are rising, mix your souffle. When 
it has cooked for an hour, the rolls should be ready 
to put into the oven. 


Corn Souffle 


4 tablespoons butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
1Y% cups milk 


2 tablespoons pimiento 
1¥Y% teaspoons Worcester- 
shire sauce 


1 teaspoon salt Y2 teaspoon prepared 

dash cayenne pepper mustard 

1 cup drained whole- 1 teaspoon onion juice 
kernel corn 6 eggs 


Melt butter in saucepan. Add flour and blend. 
Gradually add milk, salt, and pepper. Cook over low 
heat, stirring occasionally until thickened and 
smooth. Remove from heat. Add corn, pimiento, 
Worcestershire sauce, mustard, and onion juice, and 
mix lightly. 

Place egg yolks in small mixer bowl. Beat at medi- 
um speed for one minute. Add to cooked mixture; 
blend well. Cool slightly. Place egg whites in large 
mixer bowl. Beat at medium speed for 1% minutes, 
or until stiff. Pour egg yolk mixture slowly over 
beaten egg whites, folding thoroughly after each ad- 
dition. Pour into 2-quart ungreased casserole. Cut 
around the mixture (about 2 inches from the edge) 
with knife. Bake at 350 degrees F. for 1% hours. 

As soon as the souffle is in the oven, start the 
pudding, for it needs 40 to 45 minutes’ baking time. 


Lemon Fluff Pudding 
3 egg whites 
4, ablespoors anal 


31 teqapoon Pa» asain cod 
shortening 


Beat whites in small bow] of mixer at high speed 
for two minutes, or until peak forms. Mix other in- 
gredients in large bowl of mixer at lowest speed for 


VY cup lemon juice 
rated rind of 1 lemon 
egg yolks 

1 cup milk 


USE YOUR MIXER 


Every Day—Every Meal 


In preparing meals for one day, you 


can use a mixer at least 15 times 


By JOHNNIE HOVE 
Associate Editor 


three minutes. Add beaten whites and mix at low 
speed for one minute. Pour into 6- or 8-inch baking 
pan. Place baking dish in pan of hot water and bake 
at 350 degrees F., for 40 to 45 minutes. 

For supper, use your trusty mixer again to save 
time. A menu of meat loaf, creamed potatoes, 
canned lima beans, cabbage and apple salad, and 
muffins, topped off with fresh orange cake, calls for 
lots of mixing. Prepare your meat loaf first and while 
it is cooking you can assemble the remainder of your 
meal in a short time. 


Tasty Meat Leaf 
1 pound meat 2 eggs 


1 medium — 1 cup canned tomatoes 
4 green peppe 1 teaspoon prepared 
V4 cups bread onan 


mustard 
2 teaspoons salt 1 teaspoon Worcester- 
V2 teaspoon black pepper 


shire sauce 

Use meat grinder. Grind meat, onion, and green 
pepper at speed suggested for your grinder. Place in 
large bow] of mixer, add rest of ingredients, and mix 
well. Bake in loaf pan at 350 degrees F., for 45 to 
50 minutes. 

Quickly rinse bowl and beaters, grease and line 
two 8-inch layer pans, and assemble ingredients for 
your cake. 

Orange Layer Cake 


72 cups sifted cake flour Y2 cup shortening 
2 


cups sugar grated rind of 1 orange 
2 teaspoons baking powder 44 Cup orange juice 
( teaspoon soda 4 cup milk 
teaspoon salt eggs 


Sift together into large bowl the flour, sugar, bak- 
ing powder, soda, and salt. Add shortening, orange 
rind, and % cup of the liquid. Beat for two minutes at 
speed 2 or 3. Scrape bowl sides often. Add remain- 
ing liquid and eggs. Beat for two minutes at same 
speed. Bake at 350 degrees F., for 25 to 30 minutes. 
Ice with Fluffy 5-Minute Frosting. 

While cake and meat loaf are baking, make mayon- 
naise in your mixer and prepare remainder of meal. 
As soon as cake and meat loaf are out of oven, in- 
crease heat to 425 degrees F. Mix your favorite com- 
meal muffins and put in to bake for 25 minutes. 


Fluffy 5-Minute Frosting 

2 e909 whites, unbeaten Hem cup cold water 

Yo cups sugar tablespoon light corn 

Ye teaspoon salt syrup 

V4 teaspoon cream of tartar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Place all ingredients except vanilla in top of dow 
ble boiler over boiling water. Remove mixer 
stand. Beat at speed 2 or 3 until ingredients are well 
mixed, then at speed 9 or 10 for four or five minutes 
or until mixture will form a soft peak when beater is 
lifted. Remove from hot water and set over 
water. Add vanilla and beat at speed 4 until 
about five or six minutes. Spread on cake. 

Attachments usually include meat grinder and 
slicer, juice extractor, drink mixer, grater, knle 
sharpener, and buffer. You may even use your mixer 
(with proper attachment) to churn, shell peas, 
the silver, crush ice, and make ice cream. 
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here’s the 





MEWS for 





floors this fall! 















8 best-selling colors! 
By-the-yard, 
6, 9, 12-ft. widths! 
Wide range of rug sizes! 
All in this striking 


‘ 
Based on 9 x 12¢ 








you love the 





sculptured look in 


carpets... here it is... 








new Shadow-Leaf design! 


Patt. 782 





as never before...and only 
about *]() for a room-size rug”! 


Pattern 860 








Now—with Congoleum’s new Duo-Depth 








you get a play of light 


and shadow ... you get the rich textured look... the illusion of a deep-piled 


sculptured carpet! Here it is in Shadow-Leaf, a graceful new design 


... gleaming and dull surfaces, high and low, combine to 


give you an entirely new look of luxury for your floors. 
And to think that you can have a room-size rug in beauti- 
ful Duo-Depth for about $10! Of course you get 
Congoleum’s famous Gold Seal guarantee of 


satisfaction or your money back! 





Kearny, N. J. 
Nairn Asphalt Tile 


“Gold Seal “and “Cong 


Congoleum-Nairn Ine. 


Makers of guaranteed floor and wall coverings: Nairn Linoleum 
Gold Seal Viny! Inlaid 


“arer 


dt 


d 


Congoleum . Congowall. 


ks. © 1951, Congoleum-Nairn Inc, 
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Why FORGE your child 
+o take a Laxative? 


Ke. rf Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 


\(\., Won’t Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 
ty 
| When your child needs a laxative, 
never upset him with harsh adult prepa- 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the CASTOR| A 
laxative especially made and recommended #RSaRRaE 
for infants and children of all ages. AND GROWING chiLonrn 
Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, ORIGINAL 
: i GENUINE : 
made of nature’s own vegetable products. PN aoa 
Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no salts, = 
and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, LABORATORY TEstep 
diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 

















ACTIVE eRe Beta. an, 







systems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts * FaMity Size 2 
gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate Cowrngremt TESTED y 
Ris 









> a9 
dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s so/ aoe 


pleasant-tasting, children take it Mad 
without fussing. Get it now. 


CQath-Hetcher 


The Original and Genuine ‘J 





THE Cent 
© Stem 





“UR -CaLOwe 
ul Diy 
M06 ime womnetiue ee 
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GASTORIAA 


__ Especially Made for Infants and Children of All Ages! 





Cottons for Kids 






T’S easy and economical, too, to sew clothes for young wardrobes! This 

new duster, sturdy overalls, and crisp little cotton dress are all fun t0 
make in the season’s favorite fabrics—broadcloth, gingham, butcher linea, 
pique, denim, quickly ironed seersucker. 


3032—Sturdy overall suit offers short- or long-length trousers! A good 
between-seasons outfit to make now for the young members of your family. 
Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10. Size 4: suit, 3 yards 35-inch fabric; short trouser, 
only 1 yard fabric. 


2912—Yoked dress for a little one is designed in two versions! Full-length 
back opening makes it easy for a busy mother to iron. Sizes 6 months, 1, 4 
3. Size 2: with puff sleeves, 1% yards 35-inch material; cap sleeves, 
yards with % yard contrasting; panties, % yard. 


2550—All ages love the new unlined duster! Trimly collared and cuffed, 
this one could be a lined coat, too! Little Sister will want one to wear ove 
the light dresses she'll wear the first weeks of school. Big Sis can wear ers 
for evening, too. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. Size 8: long sleeves, 4 Y 
35-inch material; short sleeves, 3% yards. 
—— 








TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON ANOTHER PATTERN PAGE. 
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W. thay lace, clohes—ond, you love Th dat... 


Get A NEW SINGER SEWING MACHINE 






S 3 


> 


a, iis 


¢ Discover how easy it is to make pretty clothes at ®@ Choose your favorite style—traditional or mod- 
half of store prices with one of the new SINGER* ern, cabinet or portable. Every SINGER is built to 
Sewing Machines. Finest machines of 100 years! New last a lifetime. Service available from any SINGER 


models sew forward and back, even baste over pins. SEWING CENTER. Above: Queen Anne model. 


iF 











* You get a sewing course under an expert instructor 
when you buy a new SINGER. Also: basic set of at- 
tachments. And many others are available for every 
detail from appliqués to zippers. 


These back-to-school sister outfits— pretty, 
practical little jumpers and blouses — are made 
from Simplicity Patterns 3649 and 3647. 





® Just-the-right notions—everything you need at 
your SINGER SEWING CENTER. Everything from 
pinking shears to braid. And SINGER will make but- 
tonholes, cover buttons, make belts at tiny prices. 





Looe fod Caideyy/ Pui from oy 20 YOURS with every new SINGER 


MINIMUM DOWN PAYMENT BUDGET TERMS LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE e@ Course in home sewing. A series of lessons un- 
der expert SINGER instructors at your local 






S >." FOR YOUR PROTECTION, SINGER sells and services its Sew- SINGER SEWING CENTER. 
& ING . ing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners and other products only e Basic set of SINGER* Attachments, including 
=e ER through SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified by the Red hemmer, gatherer, ruffler. 
——- an “S” Trade Mark and “SINGER SEWING CENTER” on the 
window, and never through department stores, dealers, or @ SINGER Warranty of manufacturing perfection. 


other outlets. 











SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 
more. For one nearest you, see classified phone aa 


100th Anniversary 7 
Or write SINGER SEWING MACHINE COoO., 


2S OF ‘ N 
25,95 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. *A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S. A., 1951, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries, 


sar SEWING CENTER above is at 1010 
‘wollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Hundreds 
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“SAVINGEST” FREEZER FOR YOUR FARM 


SAVES FOOD because .. . you can freeze fruits, vegetables, 
meats, poultry, everything from your farm or garden, in any 
quantity large or small . . . any time! Sub-zero fast freezing 
on all five interior surfaces. You can stow away snacks, leftovers, 
lunches, complete meals . . . for eating pleasure next month... 
next year! 
SAVES MONEY because .. . IH double hermetical seal per- 
mits large quantities of food bought at low, bargain prices to 
be stored safely at zero, or colder, over long periods of time. 
You stock up when markets are down! 
SAVES WIVES because .. . you cut kitchen time and trips to Se 
town .. . freezing is easier! “Dri-Wall” cabinet stays neat, iant Model 12° 
clean! Baskets and dividers simplify storage. Holds 553 Pouns: 
3 Models .. . A Size for Every Family from 2 to 10! 

COPYRIGHT, 1951, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | N T 5 R N ’-‘i | ‘@) | A L m A RV 2 STE ~ COM PA N! 


~ 18O NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO} [he > 





sy 
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International Harvester Also Builds Refrigerators . . . McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks .. . Industria owe! 












For Family Food and Frolic That 
Includes the Entire Community, Consider 


A Box Supper 


By Oris Cantrell 





OW long has it 
been since your 
community had an 
old-fashioned box 
supper? If it’s been 
too long for the bob- 
by sox crowd to re- 
member, then it’s 
high time you showed 
them what fun they 
have been missing. 
Sell them on it and you'll 
have a good money mak- 
ing idea for your club or 
church, as well as a whole- 
sme evening for your 
youngsters and yourselves. 
Of course, you know 
that each girl takes a box 
filled with the best food 
she can prepare. When you 
prepare your own or help 
your daughter prepare 
hers, remember to use 
foods that are good cold 
and omit any sticky or 
soupy foods. Your favorite 
picnic lunch is ideal. A lunch is 
more interesting if it contains con- 
trasts of flavors, textures, and colors. 
The owner’s name is placed inside 
the box and kept a secret. 

Let it be understoed that a com- 
mittee will furnish drinks—hot coffee, 
hot chocolate, iced tea, lemonade, or 
bottled drinks. 

Offer Prizes 

To stimulate interest, offer a prize 
®t the prettiest box, and another for 
@ cleverest. Use any kind of box 
fat holds enough food for two hearty 
Petites. If the outside is plain, 




































aper, or even with dress ma- 
. Add a bit of decoration on the 
if you like. One or two large 
Mysanthemums or other flowers in 
@80n will give the box a gay note. 
e you would like a collection of 
painted gourds and seed pods 
@ with ribbons in rich fall colors. 










with a lace paper doily as a 
ground and gumdrop flowers 
thed to millinery wire for stems. 
Mne girl made two oatmeal boxes 
Memble candles by covering them 
WM attaching a red crepe paper flame 
me top. The two boxes were filled 
M@ tied together with wide ribbon. 











© entertainment could be more 
priate than a square dance or 
games. Here are some other 
Mes that will stimulate appetites. 







‘Fab the Stone 
The goal is a mound of dirt on 
a stone can be placed in plain 






This one uses plaid “ 
gingham, gourds, 
and seed pods. 


Lace doily and 
gumdrops make 
this nosegay. 


Use two oatmeal 
box candles for 
this one. 


» One player is appointed to 


< Use wallpaper and 
a large “mum.” 









= 


> 


If time is 
short, use 
a tin can- 
dy box 


. 2 ” 
“as is. 


guard it. The other players run and 
hide while the guard hides his eyes 
and counts out loud to 100. Then 
the guard goes out to hunt them. 
When he finds someone, he runs to 
the goal and calls the nerson’s name 
whom he has seen. The guard then 
can go and hide, leaving the person 
he found as guard who also hides his 
eyes and counts to 100. At this time 
the other players may change their 
hiding places. If one of them is 
caught but can get back to the goal 
before the guard and can grab the 
stone, he is “free” and the same 
guard must let the players hide again. 


Push and Pull 


Place two old automobile tires on 
the ground side by side. Have them 
touch each other. One person stands 
in'each tire. At the same time each 
contestant tries to push the other 


fellow out of his tire. A player loses: 


if he falls or steps outside of his tire 
when his opponent is able to remain 
standing in his own. 

Don’t forget to stop your games 
early enough to give plenty of time 
to auction the boxes. 

Which box belongs to which girl 
is supposed to be top secret. But 
honestly, now, are you sure you 
never hinted to your best beau which 
box was yours so he could buy it and 
eat with you? 
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Only a Tappan combines all these features for 
modern living. You’ll be cooking at your best— 
Your guide to the 


best in modern 


automatically—on Tappan. There’s a Tappan for 
y Pp PP 
automatic cookery 


every budget. Models for city gas and all LP 
(bottled) gases. For descriptive folder write The 
Tappan Stove Co., Dept. P-91, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Range specifications subject to 
prevailing government restrictions. 


TAPPAN Gu Raye 





<_< tess 








“SAVINGEST” FREEZER FOR YOUR FARM 


SAVES FOOD because .. . you can freeze fruits, vegetables, 
meats, poultry, everything from your farm or garden, in any 
quantity large or small .. . any time! Sub-zero fast freezing 
on all five interior surfaces. You can stow away snacks, leftovers, 
lunches, complete meals . . . for eating pleasure next month... 
next year! 
SAVES MONEY because . . . IH double hermetical seal per- 
mits large quantities of food bought at low, bargain prices to 
be stored safely at zero, or colder, over long periods of time. 
You stock up when markets are down! 
SAVES WIVES because .. . you cut kitchen time and trips to 
town .. . freezing is easier! “Dri-Wall” cabinet Stays neat, ell-lalm a 
clean! Baskets and dividers simplify storage. Holds 553 Pours: 
3 Models ... A Size for Every Family from 2 to 10! 

COPYRIGHT, 100}, FPTESBATIONAL HARVESTER GONMARY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPA’ 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AWENUE ¢ CHICAGO 7 /L- > 
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International Harvester Also Builds Refrigerators .. . nick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks .. . Industrial Powe! 












For Family Food and Frolic That 
Includes the Entire Community, Consider 


A Box Supper 


By Oris Cantrell 






OW long has it 
been since your 
community had an 
gid-fashioned box 
supper? If it’s been 
too long for the bob- 
by sox crowd to re- 
member, then it’s 
high time you showed 
them what fun they 
have been missing. 
Sell them on it and you'll 
have a good money mak- 
ing idea for your club or 
church, as well as a whole- 
sme evening for your 
youngsters and yourselves. 
Of course, you_ know 
that each girl takes a box 
filled with the best food 
she can prepare. When you 
prepare your own or help 
your daughter prepare 
hers, remember to use 
foods that are good cold 
and omit any sticky or 
soupy foods. Your favorite 
pinic lunch is ideal. A lunch is 
more interesting if it contains con- 
trasts of flavors, textures, and colors. 
The owner’s name is placed inside 
the box and kept a secret. 
Let it be understoed that a com- 
mittee will furnish drinks—hot coffee, 
het chocolate, iced tea, lemonade, or 


bottled drinks. 


We 


ay Prizes 
To stimulate interest, offer a prize 


7M the prettiest box, and another for 
cleverest. Use any kind of box 
fat holds enough food for two hearty 
Petites. If the outside is plain, 
Bt worry. Cover it with gift paper, 
Mipaper, or even with dress ma- 
.» Add a bit of decoration on the 
if you like. One or two large 
anthemums or other flowers in 
on will give the box a gay note. 
maybe you would like a collection of 
fall, painted gourds and seed pods 
with ribbons in rich fall colors. 


























® Another idea is a dainty nosegay 
fe with a lace paper doily as a 
ground and gumdrop flowers 
@ched to millinery wire for stems. 
Whe girl made two oatmeal boxes 
femble candles by covering them 
@attaching a red crepe paper flame 
he top. The two boxes were filled 
tied together with wide ribbon. 
=o entertainment could be more 
bpriate than a square dance or 
* ames. Here are some other 
pe: that will stimulate appetites. 















the Stone 

goal is a mound of dirt on 
_ a stone can be placed in plain 

| "ew. One player is appointed to 







This one uses plaid 
gingham, gourds, 
and seed pods. 


Lace doily and 
gumdrops make 
this nosegay. 


Use two oatmeal 
box candles for 
this one. 


Use wallpaper and 
a large “mum.” 


> 





If time is 
short, use 
a tin can- 
dy box 


. s.. 
“as is. 


guard it. The other players run and 
hide while the guard hides his eyes 
and counts out loud to 100. Then 
the guard goes out to hunt them. 
When he finds someone, he runs to 
the goal and calls the nerson’s name 
whom he has seen. The guard then 
can go and hide, leaving the person 
he found as guard who also hides his 
eyes and counts to 100. At this time 
the other players may change their 
hiding places. If one of them is 
caught but can get back to the goal 
before the guard and can grab the 
stone, he is “free” and the same 
guard must let the players hide again. 


Push and Pull 


Place two old automobile tirés on 
the ground side by side. Have them 
touch each other. One person stands 
in'each tire. At the same time each 
contestant tries to push the other 


fellow out of his tire. A player loses - 


if he falls or steps outside of his tire 
when his opponent is able to remain 
standing in his own. 

Don’t forget to stop your games 
early enough to give plenty of time 
to auction the boxes. 

Which box belongs to which girl 
is supposed to be top secret. But 
honestly, now, are you sure you 
never hinted to your best beau which 
box was yours so he could buy it and 


_ eat with you? 
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“Glad. Gil tl 
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Only a Tappan combines all these features for VES 

modern living. You'll be cooking at your best— 

Your guide to the 
best in modern 

automatic cookery 


automatically—on Tappan. There’s a Tappan for 
every budget. Models for city gas and all LP 
(bottled) gases. For descriptive folder write The 
Tappan Stove Co., Dept. P-91, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Range specifications subject to 
prevailing government restrictions. 


TAPPAN Gu Rage 
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Are you sure 
you have 
enough time ? 





BABY BEN ALARM. Popular little 
brother of Big Ben. Has a quiet tick 
and a steady call which you may ad- 
just to loud or soft. $5.45. With lumi- 
nous dial he’s one dollar more. 

BIG BEN LOUD ALARM. World’s best- 
known alarm clock. A tick you can 
hear; a deep, intermittent fire-alarm 
gong. $5.45. Luminous, dollar more. 





MOONBEAM ELECTRIC ALARM. Calls 
you silently. First he blinks, then he 
rings. If you ignore the blinking light, 
he calls with an audible alarm. $9.95. 


With luminous dial, one dollar more.: 





GREENWICH ELECTRIC ALARM. A hand- 
some electric clock that combines the 
beauty of a rich mahogany-finish wood 
case with the utility of a pleasant-tone 
bell alarm. $7.95. With luminous 
dial, one dollar. more. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to change. 


WESTCLOX 


Made by the Makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF GT CORPORATION 


CENERAL 


TIME 
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Meals Planned Around Vegetables 





By Carelynn Flanders 


JLORFUL vegetables can paint 
a picture of better health for your 
family. By using contrasts in color 
and textures in your vegetable din- 
ners, you will have prettier meals. 
Serve Creamed Chicken Giblets on 
a vegetable platter with a salad of 
chilled tomatoes stuffed with cottage 
cheese. Add peach shortcake dessert 
to make a well rounded meal. 


Creamed Chicken Giblets 


2 tablespoons 
minced onion or 
parsley 

1 tablespoon 
minced pimiento 

1 cup canned peas 


3 tablespoons 
butter 

6 tablespoons flour 

1 cup chicken stock 

1% cups hot milk 

salt and pepper 

2/2 cups cooked 
giblets 


Melt butter in double boiler and 
blend flour to a smooth paste. Add 
chicken broth and milk, and stir until 
thickened. Add seasoning. Add to 
this sauce cooked giblets, minced 
onion or parsley, minced pimiento, 
and canned peas. Serve in biscuit 
baskets or on biscuit halves. 

You need colorful vegetables to 
serve with this white meat dish. Beets 
will be bright red if cooked uncovered 
in salted water. 

Use your favorite white cake recipe 
for a peach shortcake. Make one layer 
and let it cool before you split it cross- 
wise with a thin, sharp knife to make 
two thin layers. Fill layer and top 
with peach wedges. Put whipped 
cream in center. 

Complete an all-vegetable plate 
with Pear Salad. For dessert, add a 
Bavarian Nut Cream. Arrange 
steamed cauliflower, buttered beets, 
parsley potatoes, string beans, and 
carrots so that their colors comple- 
ment each other. 


pe i 


Boil string beans in uncovered, 
salted water to give the most desirable 
color and tenderness. Green vege- 
tables such as beans and spinach have 
a brighter color if cooked in water 
containing a little milk. The potatoes 
will be more nutritious if boiled in 
their jackets. Peel while hot and add 
melted butter and parsley. 

Cover hot cauliflower with melted 
butter and sprinkle with paprika. 


Pear Salad 


large cooked pears red or white seed- 


cream cheese less grapes 
lettuce parsley or water 
cress 


Drain pears and place in refrigera- 
tor to chill. Moisten cream cheese 
with pear juice. Turn pear half on cut 
side on lettuce leaf. and spread cream 
cheese on top of pear. Cut grapes 





Colorful vegetables attractively arranged make a meal look as good as it tastes. 


in halves and beginning at small end, 
Cover pear so it will look like a bunch 
of grapes. For stem of grapes use 
water cress or parsley. Serve dress- 
ing in separate dish; mayonnaise 
mixed with whipped cream is an ex- 
cellent combination. 


Bavarian Nut Cream 


3 eggs Ya cup chopped 
Y2 cup corn syrup 


nuts 
2 teaspoons gelatin Ye teaspoon corn 


Y2 cup water syrup 
Y2 pint whipped cherry 
cream 


Beat egg yolks. Add % cup syrup. 
Cook slowly until thick. Stir constant- 
ly. Remove from fire and add gelatin 
dissolved in water. Cool. Combine 
whipped cream with stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Fold in the gelatin mixture, 
add nuts and % teaspoon syrup: Pour 
in molds and chill. Top with cherry. 


Ya a 


There’s color and taste appeal to suit any appetite in this vegetable platter- 























Double Value! 


DOUBLE ACTING 


comPoste OFF 


ont Ofwte ¢ o 


Uf OF $004 S00 





it the can... Double Acting 
baking powder for lighter, 
fluffer cakes and biscuits. 


OW the can...valuable coupon 
‘good for fine premiums! Can be 
redeemed separately . . . or in com- 
bination with coupons from Octa- 
gon, Ballard, Luzianne and Borden’s 
products . . 


Stores. 


. at Octagon Premium 






























































































Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





( Make your child happy with this 
rugged wagon. You can make it 
from scraps picked up around the 
home workshop. Pattern 215 is com- 
plese with illustrated directions. 

25 cents. 


Food 

© Southern cooks contributed recipes 
for Selected Southern Cakes. You'll 
find Grandma’s favorites as well as 
many newer recipes. 50 cents. 
Selected Southern Salads and Sand- 
wiches will help you plan school and 
picnic lunches as well as ordinary 
meals. 25 cents. 
Selected Southern Recipes offers you 
breads, meats, and desserts all in the 
traditional manner. 10 cents. 
School bells will soon be ringing, so 


0 


here’s Help for Those School 
Lunches 5 cents. 
0) Eat More Sweet Potatoes. Try our 


recipes using this delicious tuber as 
a vegetable, dessert, or in breads. 

5 cents. 
Feed your family Good Meat Dishes 
for Good Eating. Learn how to pre- 
pare Roast Shoulder of Veal, Liver 
Pancakes, Ham Balls on Hot Apples; 
and 82 other delicious dishes. 

5 cents. 
If the small fry are underfoot in the 
kitchen, remember that Little Folks 


0 


Can Cook Good Things To Eat. Get 
this leaflet written especially for 
them. 5 cents. 


Food Preservation 











Oo W ith your orchard still producing, 
youll want to keep on Canning 
Fruit. 5 cents. 


0) For variety, make many kinds of 
preserves. With The Know-How of 
Making Fruit Preserves you can 
make delicious sweets from apples, 
cherries, pumpkins, and many other 
fruits. 5 cents. 


If you have late cabbage in your gar- 
den, Make Sauerkraut for Winter 
Meals. 5 cents. 


Everyone will tell you that you make 
Pickles of Excellence if you use reci- 
pes in this leaflet for Bread and But- 
ter Pickles, Sweet Pear Pickles, and 
many others. 5 cents. 
Figs are too good to use only when 
they're in season. The Know-How 
of Canning, Drying, Pickling, and 
Preserving Figs gives you some de- 
licious recipes for keeping this fruit 
for later use. 5 cents. 
How To Can Vegetables is a new 
leaflet by Miss Florence Imlay and 
she gives you the latest accepted 
methods 5 cents. 


Entertainment 

1 If you are party chairman for your 
club, you'll want Food for the Fun 
Festival. It gives a full menu with 
recipes. It also gives some money 
making ideas. 5 cents. 


Community fairs need some fun as 
well as exhibits. Entertainments and 
“Side Shows” at Your Community 
Fair will furnish many ideas for such 
fun. 5 cents. 


Many of you have asked for help on 
Table Decorations and Party Favors. 
Now we have it for you. You'll find 
in this leaflet ideas for each month in 
the year. 5 cents. 


Home Improvement 
(1) We urge you to Grow More Irises. 


Get your leaflet now and set your 
bulbs this fall. 5 cents. 


Don’t let your lawn “just grow like 
Topsy,” but do some Landscape 
Planning. Learn how, when, and 
what to plant for best results. 

5 cents. 
Do you know How and When To 
Plant Bulbs? L. A. Niven’s leaflet 
tells how to get best results with 
indoor and outdoor plants. 5 cents. 


Beautify Your Home With Walks 
and Driveways. Learn how to build 
them with concrete, gravel, or flag- 
stones. 5 cents. 











build our 
House No. 4. It has three 


© For plenty of space, 
Ranch 
bedrooms, two baths, breakfast 
room, dining room, utility room, 
U-shaped kitchen, living room, 
and nine closets. $1. 





© Our House Plan Booklet shows 
floor plan‘and further description 
of the above house, as well as six 
others ranging from a three-room 
farmhouse to a two-story, ten- 
room colonial house. 15 cents. 








Check carefully the leaflets and “booklets you desire, 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Don’t forget to enclose money and attach your name and address. 


please. 


and, mail to Home 
No c.o.d orders, 


Money 
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IDS 
are BEST!” 


+ + + says winner of 91 
Home Canning Ribbons 


| 
| 





“Tried Them All... 
lll Take BALL!” 


— Mrs. D. M. Teeters, 
R. 1, Clinton, Washington 


Sweepstakes winner 3 years in a row, 
holder of 91 ribbons, Mrs. D. M. Teet- 
ers is such an expert at home canning 
that her canned fruits and vegetables 
were used exclusively in the Washington 
State Fair exhibit last year. 


“The lids are the most important factor 
in home canning,” says Mrs. Teeters. 
| “I’ve tried them all and find Ball Dome 
| Lids best. That’s why I use ONLY Ball 
| Dome Lids and Ball Jars.” 

| 


| Why Champion Canners Prefer 
BALL DOME LIDS 


“ ; ee 
ramous Wicd [Abe SEAL 
NOT 
g SEALED 4 SEALED. 


No guesswork: you feel the seal! Just 
press to test. If dome stays down, jas 


is 
5-WAY PROTECTION 


White enamel inner coat; food acid- 
resistant gold rgpoteng 
flexible p emabyg whbe: 5 


Bg Mim owe ng 


‘Send for FREE BOOKLET now! 


Just write name, address on postal. Limited 
quantity—while supply lasts. Send todayl 


BALL BROS. CO., Muncie, Ind. 








Dept. 
PF-3, 
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° ng 
less time, less work / 


Pectin product that 
tS to jell just right / 
quickly, easily! 


helps a// fruj 
And does it 


SURE-~)ELL means finer flavor- 
the most delicious flavor ever / 


Like to make your jams and jellies 
when fruit is ripe? Had trouble with 
hard-to-jell fruits? Had results that 
were too watery or too firm? Sure-Jell 
is your answer! Follow the easy 
recipes, and your jams and jellies 
will have fresh fruit flavor and 
wonderful texture. 


Product of 
General Foo 











Heart to Heart Talks 


By Ruth Ryan 


“Dear R. R.: My girl friend and I have talked about 
giving a spaghetti supper for some of our friends. 
But several of us thought about how hard it is to eat. 
Is there any easy way to eat spaghetti?” E.R., Texas. 

Yes, there is. Here are the “do’s” and “don’t’s” recommended by 
the National Macaroni Institute: 

Do separate four strands of spaghetti from the pile with a fork in 
the right hand. Use a soup spoon in the left hand as a prop. Then 
twirl the fork and spaghetti gently against the spoon. 

Do lift the four gtrands wrapped around the fork to your mouth, 

Do eat the whole forkful at one time. Work your lips as quietly as 
you can to gather in the strands. 

Don’t hold your head back so you can drop the spaghetti into 
your mouth. 

Don’t try to lift the fork to your mouth until all the strands encircle 
the fork, and don’t try to suck in extra strands with a swooping sound. 

Don’t get desperate and use your left hand to coax strands into 
place around the fork or into your mouth. 





“Dear R. R.: I’m very interested in one of my classmates. Other girls 
will date me, but she won’t. Please give me some idea of why she keeps 
saying, ‘No.’ I am 17 years old.” A, Y., Arkansas. 
Maybe she is shy, or maybe her parents don’t want her to date 
until she’s older. Ask her or one of her girl friends why she refuses 
you. And just to be on the safe side, check yourself. Are you careful 
about your clothes and manners? Do you ask her to go places you 
know she would enjoy? Instead of asking her to go out, ask if you 
could visit her at home one night and meet her family. 


“Dear R. R.: I go to a very large school. All the 
boys and girls tease me because I’m so fleshy. It makes 
me feel ashamed to be around. They call me “Fatty” 
and “Fatso” and make fun of me. I am only 13 years 
old. What can I do to stop their teasing?” 

B. D. F., Arkansas. 

Why don’t you lose that extra weight? It 
shouldn’t be too hard to do and when you are 
a nice size again, you'll be so glad. Ask your 
family doctor to give you a good examination 
and let him tell you exactly what to do. If 
there is nothing physically wrong, he'll prob- 
ably tell you to be more careful of what you eat. Most likely, he'll 
want you to leave off desserts, gravies, fried foods, candies, and some 
starches. You'll look better and feel better if you follow his advice. 
Don’t try to lose weight without consulting a doctor. It’s dangerous. 





“Dear R. R.: My mother has worked hard to send me to school and 
she has never liked the idea of seeing me marry, because her married 
life hasn’t been happy. Now I’ve finished school and have fallen in 
love with a boy I’ve known for two years. Since Mother doesn’t need 
financial help from me, I'm thinking of marrying him. Yet I wonder 
whether I should in view of her ambitions for me.” R. R., Tennessee. 

In this case, your responsibility is not to your mother, since she is 
self-supporting, but to yourself and the boy you love. Many mothers 
don’t want to let their children marry, but marriage is a natural course 
of events and shouldn’t be frowned upon simply because one marriage 
hasn’t been a happy one. 


Address your popularity and etiquette problems to Ruth Ryan, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Enclose stamped, 
self-addressed, legal-size envelope, or 3 cents for postage plus 
complete name and address. Letters receive personal answer 
by mail and will remain confidential if desired. 


—— os 





What Kind of Person Will You Marry? 


The characteristics you desire in the boy or girl you will marry 
are very important. You need to consider them long before you plan 
to get married and then you will date only those persons who most 
nearly meet your ideals. We want to know what traits Southern farm 
boys and girls desire most in their future mates. Won't you list for us 
the 10 characteristics you consider most necessary—and tell why? For 
the best letter we will pay $7.50; for second best, $5; and for third, 
$2.50. Mail your letter not later than Oct. 1 to Ruth Ryan, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. We'll pub- 
lish several letters as well as a list of the traits named most often 


you can check yourself. a 
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Fruits and 
Flowers 


In Glorious Color 


By Carol Curtis 


300—Strawberry Bright to decor- 
ate your kitchen linens. Shades of 
red and yellow transfer directly to 
your fabric; no embroidery needed. 














179 — Purple Irises transfer 
onto your luncheon cloths, 
guest towels, and other linens. 
Add embroidery if you desire. 





137—Tiger Lilies, in shades of 
Orange, green, and brown are 
colorful,hot iron transfers. Use 
with or without embroidery. 





Order color transfers by name and 
number for 25 cents each. Send 
your order to Home Department, 
e trogressive Farmer, Birming- 


— 
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PATENTED & AUTOMATIC 


OIL or GAS HEATERS 


This as aR Heatmaker OOZS WT! 


Siegler doesn’t waste heat up the flue as ordinary 

heaters do! In Siegler, a second heater is built in- 

side the regular heating chamber ... built right into 

the heart of the hottest fire! This extra, patented, KER 
heater-within-a-heater captures the intense heat WEATMAL 
from the burner flame and simply pours it out over to 
the floors throughout your home. Went 


This ‘Match-Test’ PROVES lal 


Your dealer will demonstrate. You'll Wy HE ° 2 
see and feel how Siegler captures JK F3 TY. “if N At 
the hottest top-of-the-flame heat and 7 a wner 
forces it over your floors for extra ; I oe 

comfort and economy! 


this GOMRAWIEES 17 / 


*«Tf your Siegler Oil Heater doesn’t 
deliver more and hotter heat over mei 
the floor than ANY comparable 
size heater regardless of make or 
price, you get your money back!” 


SIEGLER— CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 








See the sensational new SIEGLER Gas Heater 
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LUZIANNE 
COFFEE 










Gives You 
30 EXTRA CUPS 
from every pound 





SB REILY & CO |< 
Zw 





A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-Ib. poil, 
you will find a genuine 
“Fire-King” Cup and Saucer 
—at no additional cost. 


* Use only a TEAspoonful of Luzianne for every cup, 
instead of a TABLEspoonful of 
straight coffee. 


* There are 3 Luzianne-Octagon Coupons in every 
pail, redeemable at the Octagon Premium 
Parlor for NINE COUPONS. 

















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Vi lea leitekiaelits 
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Pa Genuine Marbie and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 38 
hlia., width 18 in, thickness 8 in. Freight 
wa Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catsieg 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. A'S, AGanta, Ga. 
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wood heaters 


enjoy 24 hour automatic 


thermostatic heat 


AMAZING FUEL SAVINGS. . . actual records of users 
coast to coast prove ASHLEY WOOD HEATERS save up 
to 50% and more on fuel bills. Heating capacity is al- 
most unbelievable . . . many furnish comfort for entire 
homes, stores, schools. 


MORE COMFORT . . . ASHLEY pro- 
vides convenient 24-hour heat, con- 
trolled by thermostat. You should 
build but one fire a season, re-fuel 
on average every 12 hours, remove 




















silt ashes on average every 10 days. 
ha a. NO WORRY ... time-tested, proven 


ASHLEY burns all woods success- 
fully. Hard wood recommended. Safe, 
clean-burning. 
See your ASHLEY dealer today, or write for free literature. If no dealer 
_ near you, we ship_direct from nearby warehouse. Dealerships available. 
Dealers write AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO. 
BOX S-1, COLUMBIA, S.C. 








Meet the Master 


Mrs. JAMES A. PARKER. 





Mrs. Parker relaxes on the lawn with her daughters, Mary John, Gertrude, and 
Ann. Note the evergreen plantings which screen the back fence and the garage. 


By Sallie Hill 


Photos by Associate Editor W. C. LaRue 


outbuildings and to anchor the build- 
ings to the ground. “I definitely plan 
for more azaleas and camellias,” de- 
clared the Master Farmer’s wife as 
she offered some cultivation tips: 
“For camellias and azaleas, I place 
organic matter such as woods mold 
and sawdust on top of the soil and 
work them thoroughly in to a depth 
of about 1 or 1% feet. Then I dig the 
hole, place the plants, and fill with 
the same mixture of soil. I place 
fertilizer on top of soil, and mulch. 
“We like these plants for screening 
of outbuildings: dogwood, myrtle, 
crape myrtle, abelia, hydrangea, 


HEN Mrs. James A. Parker 

is improving any part of her 
home, or buying new equipment, she 
accepts nothing less than the very 
best information and personal help. 
And how did I know that the above 
was true even before I went inside 
the house? One glance at the well 
planned home grounds and I saw 
that Mrs. Parker had exercised 
careful thought and leaned heavily 
on the guidance of landscape spe- 
cialists. Knowing that a beautifully 
landscaped lawn and grounds is a 
continuing program, this homemaker 
is planting more shrubbery to screen 


el 
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ey 
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Mrs. Parker “watches the pot” while Ann washes dishes at the double-draia 
sink. The Parkers like to use the high kitchen stool for many kitchen 
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Farmer’s Wife — 
Sampson County, N. C. 





Elaeagnus, Photinia Lig- 
ustrum, cherry laurel, Py- 
racantha. We like Nan- 
dinas for winter berries.” 

And now let’s take you 
on a conducted tour inside 
the house where a lot of 
improvements have been 
under way the past year. 
Before remodeling the old 
house, our Master Farmer’s 
wife read and studied 
magazines, booklets, and 
other material. She called 
on Home A gent Eleanor 
Southerland and Extension 
Specialist in Home Man- 
agement and House Fur- 
nishings Pauline E. Gordon, 
for help on remodeling the 
kitchen and planning her 
(Continued on page 123) 
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The drawn-work cloth provides lovely back- 


ground for Mrs. Parker’s china, silver, crystal. 


— 





“Cooking is easy when food comes from the freezer,” smiles Mrs. Parker, 
showing her storehouse to Miss Southerland, home demonstration agent. 
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‘A KINGSDOWN Made Me 
A Queen!” 





“Talk about royal treatment! 
For the first time my hus- 
band enjoys deep, relaxing 
sleep and wakes up com- 
pletely refreshed every 
morning. It’s grand to see 
him healthfully happy 
again.” 










Yes, lots of people 
are amazed when they 

discover how much difference a 
good mattress makes. They’re amazed, 
too, when they discover how little it costs to 
own a KINGSDOWN. Actually less than 2c a night. 


That’s a mighty inexpensive way to 
better rest and better health. 


TT TL Th 


MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA 
ceprasoe4..08 f£IiS.4AS 2 6 we 








Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 





NEW BATHROOM 
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QUICK CASH for MEN—WOMEN 
—— No Tetons Requires 
Double your money each easy 


sale with Gibson's Big “Master 
Five Flavor Deal’’ (24 ounces 





Secret ch 
4 | 


ically banishes 
© nschen”, anywhere. Ginee off refreshing fra- 
lust hang on wal). No liquids, no wicks. 
tifully designed. Make oy en ied 


SAMPLES TO INTRODUCE Sen's 0" s* 


ately to ol! whe send name sheets, Faery sont 
KRISTEE CO., Dept. 1312, Akron 6 8 “Obie 





{WW neg: 


Combinations, Premium Deals. 
200 Farm and Home Products. 
Partiowers ond Sample Lead- 
— —— ng Product, FREE. Write, 
J. W. Gibson Co., Dpt. 0-166, indionopolls 6, ind 
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As fast as we can, we’re changing the 
“voice” of our Diesel locomotives. Why? 
Because our neighbors along the South- 
ern told us that, as much as they liked 
our modern Diesels, they missed the 
friendly sound of the familiar steam 
engine whistles echoing across the 
country-side. 

So we got busy. To replace the deep- 
throated blat-t-t of the original air horns 
on our Diesels we developed a melodious 


my 


SS 


<8 = Ns 
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“airchime” signal that recaptures all the 
nostalgic sound of the old steam whistle. 
A little thing? To you, perhaps... 
but not to us! For being a “good 
neighbor” to the people we serve is one 
of the biggest, most important things 
the Southern Railway System can do. 


Ermac? €. Rows 


President 


(@)) SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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CHILDREN D 


ON’T FIGHT 








STIFF 


USE HUNT'S 

a LIGHTNING OIL 
HUNT'S Lightning Oil Liniment 
gives quick relief from the pains 
of stiff aching muscles that follow 
exposure or overwork. Why suffer, 
when HUNT'S makes pain go so 


OVER 200 Drugs, Medicines 


ALLIED 7. 2. 


and Insecticides 


quickly. Keep HUNT'S on hand. 
40c and 60c. 


DR. THACHER’S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup. Only name is changed. 40c. 


ALLIED HOUSEHOLD AND 
DAIRY SPRAY. Safe to use in 
dairies, on livestock and in homes. 
Kills flies, lice, fleas, other pests. 





aud ale Wlothers Fruat 


bear the ALLIED BRAND 


ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 












Save on Cottons 


Substantial savings on hun- 
dreds of selected Cottons! 
Buy direct from famous cot- 
ton specialists! Beautiful 
styles, fabrics, household 
Cottons ... all fine guaran- 
teed quality! Join the hun- 
: : dreds of thousands who buy 

3 and save year 'round...out- 
fit entire family and home! Get FREE CATALOG 
to show you how NOW! Just send name and address! 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 634, Spartanburg, S.C. 











We Trust Yo 


Here’s YOUR opportun 

to earn EXTRA MONEY 
QUICK—aos much as you 
want! Almost every family 
will buy at least a few of 


at— 


ONLY 25¢ EACH 


You SEND NO 


sorted large size mottoes to sell at 25c¢ each.”’ 





Diamond Motto Associates, Inc. 
922-7 Monchester St. Lex 





these popular, large home size Diamond Mottoes 


Wouldn't you like to have plenty of extra spending money 
just by selling our most beautiful religious mottoes at 
only 25e each. They sparkle with brilliant red, blue, green, 
silver and gold colors—just like tiny, beautiful diamonds! 
Yes, anyone can sell these mottoes! They sell on sight! 
MONEY in advance and you don’t pay the 
postman. WE TRUST YOU. Just write, “‘Send me 24 as- 
After you 
have sold all 24 mottoes, YOU KEEP $2.00 and send us 
the balance of $4.00. Start earning money RIGHT AWAY! 


ington, Ky. 








Beautywise Mothers Rear 
Good-Looking Daughters 





By Sally Carter 


OTHERS, you can’t do much 

about it if your daughter was 
born with a red, wrinkled face, a pug 
nose, funny ears, and a puckered-up 
mouth, like “Father’s Little Divi- 
dend.” But you can begin today to 
make sure she'll be a good-looking 
girl when she’s grown up. 

Until she’s old enough to brush her 
teeth, her good looks care consists 
largely of health care and exquisite 
cleanliness. After that, attention to 
any imperfections in her eyes, teeth, 
or bone structure may be necessary, 
but her personal grooming habits and 
the example you set play a great part 
in starting her toward beauty. You 
can actively help her in three ways: 

1. By appealing to her pride of 
possession. 

2. By making “tasks” into “games” 

. . and playing them with her. 
3. By using charts and score cards 
. . and rewarding good work. 

The child who sees that you at- 
tach importance to your own and to 
her hair brushing, bathing, face wash- 
ing, tooth brushing, and manicuring 

. . and who learns early to do each 
one correcély . . . is not going to 
break these habits when she is grown. 
Never forget that these habits are 
the basis of all good looks. 

Very tiny girls love belongings of 
their own, as nearly like “Mother’s” 
as possible. Given them, they will 
imitate their mother’s methods. And 
they love to be rewarded for their ef- 
forts. So when small daughter learns 
to brush her own teeth correctly, re- 
ward her with a “good morning” 
brush and a “good night” brush, in 
different colors, and with her own 
rack, tooth paste, mug, and bottle of 
mouthwash. Write her name on them 
with nail polish. Give her personal- 
ized towels, washcloths, soap, tal- 
cum, skin lotion, and a place to keep 
them. The promise of a beautiful 
mirror and brush set wheh she is 16, 
if she takes care of her hair and her 
brushes now, will do wonders in en- 
couraging her to brush, and later to 
shampoo and wave her own hair. 

You can buy, or get from school 


Mother and Daughter always enjoy prac- 
ticing their daily beauty business together. 


or health center, or help 
your little girl make, score 
cards or charts to mark 
each day with stars for 
good looks tasks well done, 
Different-colored stars may 
be stuck on to mark de. 
grees of proficiency, and 
big stars may indicate 
weekly or monthly accom- 
plishments. 

Take time to show your 
child how to do each 
grooming step correctly, 
then make a game of it 
and do yours with her. 

For instance, when she’s 
proud of having learned to 
count, tell her that she’s 
big enough to play the “50 
... I spy” game with her 
hair brush. Show her how to brush 
down the length of a strand of hair, 
while she stoops forward so that her 





hair falls around her eyes. Then let ° 


her brush 50 times while you hide. 
On count 50, she looks for you and 
calls, “I spy.” The next time you 
brush your hair while she hides. At 
other times she’ll find it fun to brush 
your hair 100 times, or let you brush 
hers while she counts, even without 
the hide-and-seek motif. 


Teeth brushing is important for 
health and good looks. So don’t mere- 
ly give small fry a brush to dab 
around their mouths. Show them 
how to reach every tooth. Make up 
a little tune to sing to a verse like this: 


Here’s the way that Mother's girl 
Makes her teeth look like real pearl; 
Down she brushes that top row, 
Up she goes on teeth below. 
Next she swishes mouthwash 
‘round, 
Hears it make a swish-swash sound. 
Then her mouth is fresh and clean 
And her smile’s the prettiest seen. 


Exercise games are the most fun 
of all. . . and are as good for you 
as for your daughter. If you have 4 
radio or record player, do them to 
music. There are many exercise and 
dance records, ‘The popular bara 
dance records give easy-to-follow 
steps and figures. Rope jumping, hop- 
scotch, imaginary boat rowing or 
rope pulling are good exercises for 
both of you. 





Get "Em Now 


Order today the free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
you desire, fill in coupon, 
mail to Sally Carter, Home De 
partment, The Progressive Farm 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

(0 Kindergarten to College 

Beauty for Daughters 

(1 Homework for Beauty 

(0 Be Yourself Beautifully 
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Mrs. Parker cooks food in advance and stores it in refrigerator. 


Meet the Master Farmer’s Wife 


(Continued from page 121) 


house furnishings. Remodeling work 
included the addition of new hard- 
wood floors, lowered ceilings, new 


plastered walls, rearrangement of ° 


rooms to improve traffic and add to 
comfort and convenience, the addi- 
tion of two new baths (making three 
inall), and installation of radiant heat. 

Mrs. Parker finds homemaking 
easy because she has good equip- 
ment which she uses effectively. She 
prepares cold dishes and desserts 
early in the day. She leaves dishes to 
drain. A definite place for equipment 
eliminates hunting for utensils. 

When preserving food she lines up 
all equipment and products before 
starting. In family laundry, Mrs. 
Parker has all equipment conven- 
iently arranged; she makes use of 
dothespin bag, sitting-down ironing 
board, and a wheelbarrow to take 
dothes to line. (She would be least 
willing to do without her washing 


machine if she had to choose only 
one major appliance.) 

A well organized cleaning closet 
and a vacuum cleaner add to effi- 
ciency in household cleaning. Home 
sewing is easier with two sewing ma- 
chines including an electric portable 
machine which Daughter Gertrude 
takes with her when she leaves home 
to teach. Other sewing helps include 
a lapboard, tape measure, hem 
marker, and steam iron. She uses 
easy-to-clean furnishings, such as a 
rubber tile kitchen floor, and plastic 
breakfast table with chrome trim. 

“Our home freezer permits variety 
and quick preparation of meals,” 
Mrs. Parker said. The favorite freezer 
meal of the family includes fried 
chicken, butterbeans, corn, greens, 
and strawberries with whipped cream. 
Editor’s Note:—Read more about this 


interesting family in William C. LaRue’s 
article in this issue. 


Gertrade enjoys her portable electric sewing machine. She made ‘the 
ad and dressing table skirt, which you can see in the picture. 


‘ 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


to Look at: So Wonderful 70 Qum 


13.1 cu.ft. BEN-HUR. Holas up to 655 Ibs. 
Others—8.5, 16 and 20 cu. ft. 


DON’T CAN ‘EM, FREEZE ‘EM! 


All you do with your berries, fruits, See 


123 


your Ben-Hur Freezer dealer 


vegetables is package, seal and put today. He can prove to you how you 


them in the Ben-Hur freezing com- 
partment. 
den-fresh flavor throughout the year. 


You avoid hours of canning labor. satisfaction. 








HEALTHFUL LYING THROGH FROZEN 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
CLARKE DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 2, NORTH CAROLINA 


ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS, 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


NELSON HARDWARE CO. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Inc. 


save hundreds of dollars on food cost 
They'll retain their gar- alone. Every Ben-Hur is R.O.P. test- 
ed — an extra guarantee for your 


FOODS 








1S YOUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADDRESSED CORRECTLY? 


Just look at the label on this paper and 
If not, clip the label off and send it to us with the correct name and address on a 
piece of paper, we'll be glad to make the change. Address your letter to: 


see if your initiais, name and address are correct. 
separate 


Circulation Department—The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, Memphis, Birminghem, Deliles. 











Sleep on Peerless Mattresses and Box Springs 
restores your energy. A good night's sleep pre- 
pares you for a good day’s work. The name 
“Peerless” on a mattress or Box Spring means 
good, honest quality and comfort. A dependable 
product for 50 years. 


Specify Peerless ... 
you can be sure of 
quality, comfort and 
long life. 


‘Ceerless” 


MATTRESS COMPANY, INC. 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 





PEERLESS 1M QUALITY AS /W NAME 
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THE SKINNER CHEFS 
SUGGESTION FOR 


A ONE-STEP 
MACARONI 





OVEN DINNER 


SKINNER’S MACARONI 
AND CHEESE CASSEROLE 


1 7-0z. or Y2 14-0z. pkg. SKINNER’S Short Cyt 
Elbow Macaroni 





1 Y. cups American cheese, 1 tsp. salt 


’ NEEDLEWORK shegen tm 
BASKET nici wear 


Combine all ingredients, except pap- 
rika. Pour in a buttered casserole. 
Sprinkle paprika over top. Cover. 
Bake in 400° oven for 1 hour. After 
first 20 minutes of cooking, stir con- 
tents of casserole gently. Uncover 
during last 15 minutes to permit 
browning. Serves 4. 















By Betty Jones 
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Zig-Zag chair set is simple 







and very attractive to cro- SERVE WITH 
chet for your favorite chair. , Sliced Tomatoes Green Beans 
Rye Bread Coffee 






Sliced Peaches 





Nn 
6 MACARONI 


Belongs On Your Table 
Twice A Week 






GIRL than 
any other 
baking 







ret Of iluay oF 
F Guarentved by 
Good Housekeeping 
aos sovrarescd ra 











™ Grandmother's Rose doily, a 
pretty article to make now for 
your church and club bazaars. 





PF ovaratced oye 
Good Housekeeping 
S945 soyranste IE 
CLABBER GIRL 
ee BOR CAMA KN 
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THE BAKING POWDER WITH 
ncél DOUBLE ACTION 


& COMPANY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





HULMAN 











, ; Cook’s Delight, three unusual 
The Roller, a simple hat and bag to crochet. pot holders = crochet. Cood 
Make your set in one of the new fall colors. gift or bazaar sale items. 





For running water— whenever 
and wherever you want it— 


GET A DEPENDABLE DELCO 

















This Delco-Jet 
Pump can give you 
running water at a 
very low cost. It’s 
easy to install, too, 
because the tank- 
mounted Delco-Jet 
Pump is a compact, 
factory-assembled 
unit—ready to pump 









the ; 
SPOONFUL, , 
not the / 














Toank-Mounted Delco- 

















cantful ! ff as soon as it is con- -” oe e 
Pd nected. And the famous Delco Rigidframe ra Ay 
= Eee ad 780—Fruit Harvest, four E48 — Sailing Ships at an integral ~ of oe nee — 
e hot iron transfers to em- to embroider. Boys ae . ae Cg cede on . 
broider. Pretty enough to will love them on cur- . . - = | 
Co n ta d { n a frame for a dining room. tains, towels, shirts. of totn wae Se easital ore y a! 
Concentrated E990—Fringed Stole to crochet for cool > labor, and increase the profits from yout 








farm. Running water opens the way 0 


enings dress-up affairs. . 
T MAT evenings at home or for dress-up affairs een. See ee ae Ss ae 
and laundry, too. See your Delco er 


for further information on the comple 








For flavor and true tomato zest, Con- . ‘ . ” — RD Sa ee Ot ik line of Delco reciprocating and je 
tadine's best for every tomate recipe! To order instruction leaflets: Ly ile Rly transfers.. - —_ pumps, for deep an Shallow well in 

‘ * . oe * os x ‘ oe a an “ Dercccccccceccceecensee ~ : Pm 7_9C 
eae ay tins hoa Be pany ~ Twenty-cent and 5-cent items E990—Fringed Stole.................... 20 cents stallations. Or write: Dept. PF-29. 

" as a a “ “a WO even, will be mailed separately. Send The Roller hat and bag.............. 5 cents r 
Te oe oem wy your order to Home Department, Grandmother’s Rose doily.......... 5 cents DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 


General Motors Co 
Rochester 1, New York 








Sen Jose, Coliforme 

















Write for recipe booklet. The Progressive Farmer, Birming- Cook’s Delight*pot holders........ 5 cents 
LE P. ©. Box 207-7, Dept. PF. - ham, 2 Ala. . Zig-Zag chair set.........................5 cents 
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RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why. oe 
Anacin® is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 



































The instant you male soft, soothing, cushioning 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads on corns or sore toes, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And for removing corns, 
you get separate Medications 
with Zino-pads that work al- 
most like magic. Get this fast 
relief of Dr. Scholl’s today! 











DRESS ‘eT @1@) Bh 
.19¢ YARD 


SELLS FOR MUCH MORE 
ELSEWHERE! Beautiful Prints, 
Percales, Ginghams, Shirtings, 
‘oO yards of each. 

hes. All new pat- 

-acquainted 
for a short 
time. Rush your order back. No 
order accepted less than 15 yards. 


15 YARD BUNDLE ONLY 2. 79. 
money unless you wish. Orders shipped 
















Send no 
COD. 








lus postage. atisfaction guaranteed or 
cheerfully oeuntes ed. We have thousands of 
\eostoonare, 
UNION MILL ENDS. D Dept. PF-25, Monticello, N.Y. 
yo Att WEED 
wH4? MONEY 





I'll help you get extra cash to fill your 
pocketbook—to live on. Supply my food 
and household products to regular cus 
tomers. No experience or capital Sonne: i. 
I'll send FREE assortment of fin ull- 
steed products to test and show. * tars 
ear your home, full or spare time. Gift 
premiues, big monthly ie moe Rush 
your name and ae address today for 
free outfit. 

BLAIR, Dept. 28 6S, Lynchburg, 





+f 
I 
| City State ! 
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ANAL IRRITATION? 
Get Sayman SALVE 


Get jor today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for trial '50 
tite to Sayman Co., Dept. P9E, St. Lovis (3), Mo. ¢ 
ees 











guaranteed. 
<i et 4 COMPANY 
Ff. ATLANTA, GA. 








Sayman s SALVE 
ll or 
wttatoSoyman Co. Dept. PIF, Parad rtrd 


¢ 





SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


a surplus ering it 
; Teme, jimi, date, cosh, by te t 














For the Littlest i 





It’s fun to help at home when everyone works together. This little 
boy and girl discovered that when they helped to make up their beds. 


By Miss Kate 


ORKING can be fun, can’t it? 

Boys and girls who have learned 
to help Mother and Daddy learn to 
be good citizens. They are happier, 
too. Only lazy boys and girls want 
to play all the time, but I think none 
of my little readers are lazy. So many 
of you wrote letters about the things 
you do at home that I was as busy as 
a.bee reading all of them. I didn’t 
know boys and girls could do so 
many things! I’m sure your parents 
are very proud of you. 

First prize, $5 —“I 
help my mother by 
looking after my little 
brother and sister. 
Here are some things 
I can do without any- 
body telling me how 
or helping me: feed 
the baby her milk, make up my bed, 
make cornbread, make a plain cake, 
fry eggs, wash dishes, and lots of 
little things. When my work is done, 
I have time to play or go to see my 
grandmother.” 

James H. Culbreth, Jr., 9, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 





Second prize, $3.50 


—“I like to help Moth- — 
er cook. She bought AyD 
me a potato peeler ib SCO 
and I fix all the pota- /| 
toes for her. I can i BY 


slice onions and scrape 
carrots, foo. I keep the 
papers off the floor and put trash in 
the wastebaskets. My mother says 
the things I do take a big burden 
off her.” Patricia McElroy, 10, 

Lauderdale County, Miss. 


Third prize, $2.50—“When Daddy 
works late you should see the expres- 
sion on his face when I tell him I’ve 
done up all the night work and all 
he has to do is wash up for supper. 
I learned to drive our new little trac- 
tor and Daddy, Grandpa, and I work 
together. I run errands for Mother, 
too. Daddy says there’s a lot of free- 
dom in farming, and I believe him.” 

Stanley Marshall, 8, 
Marshall County, Ky. 


Fourth prize, $1.50 


¥ Bi lif —“I make up my bed, 
om #i "3 mail letters, wash and 
Jem dry dishes, get such 
Hames : y s 
i things as thread for 


SS Mama when I go to 

Wi town, help Mama re- 

member to get the 

things she doesn’t need very often, 

and be ready to go to Sunday school 
by 10:15 so we won't be late.” 

Mary Lou Dixon, 9, 

Pierce County, Ga. 


oe 


Honorable mention, 
$1—“I help with wash- 
ing. My sister and I 
do almost all of it but 
rinsing in the first wa- 
ter. We can hang the 
clothes out, too. We 
help iron all but the 
starched clothes.” Frances Bone, 12, 

Sequatchie County, Tenn. 


Honorable mention, $1—“I carry 
water to Daddy in the field and bring 
in stovewood for Mother. I also help 
Daddy feed at night.” 

David Terrell, 6, 
Newton County, Miss. 


Honorable mention, $1—*First I 
make my bed every morning as soon 
as I hop out. I wash the dishes some- 
times, but I don’t think that is very 
much fun. I have a peanut patch in 
the back yard and if my plans work 
out, I’m going to start a candy plant 
this fall. Of course, Mother will make 
the candy, but I will sell it.” 

Johnny Hoke Smith, 8, 
Jackson County, Miss. 





Honorable mention, $1—“I wash 
dishes sometimes; Mama says I do 
them well. I wash them in one pan 
of hot, soapy water, rinse them in 
another pan of hot water, and then 
turn them down in a big pan.” 

James Cook, 7, 
Lauderdale County, Miss. 


Honorable mentions of $1 each 
also go to Wynette Buggs, 7, Rabun 
County, Ga., and Sandra Skeen, 9, 
Palm Beach County, Fla. 











Long summer days give children 
more time for energy-burning 
games and sports. And Domino 
Sugar helps provide the vital food- 
energy they need every day. Serve 
your active children, your busy hus- 
band meals and snacks rich in 
Domino Sugar—pure food-energy 
in its most concentrated form! 























Got A RASH ? 
Ge Sayman save 


Get jor today, 10¢ (no stamps) for trial 
Soe fo Sornee Go Dope. OD, an tots (2h, san, 
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BROADCAST NEWS—Dedicated to 
Greener Pastures 


This is a Corny Ad but it is full of facts. It is to help dispel a myth; 
the one of the $200.00 Lime Spreader. 


(Speaking of corn, do you sidedress yours? If so look on down in the 
lower left hand corner. The HI-BOY is your best bet—with 42” 
wheels you get 19” clearance. You broadcast with it, too.) 








— 





| ANONYMOUS 


(They're looking at a Lime Spreader) 





a 








MR. M. 


MR. B. 


Mr. B speaks. May be all right, but I’ve got one looks better. 
Mine has everything | need. 

Mr. M: Mine, too. Mine has tractor seat feed control and | can 
sow small grain and broadcast with it. 

Mr. B: Yeah? Well, socan!. Mine has eighth-inch thick plates 
on the bottom and they'll be there a long time. It also has cold 
rolled steel axles 1 7/16” in diameter. 

Mr. M: Is that right? Well, Mr. B., can you get a good even cov- 
erage with yours like | can? 

Mr. B: Sure! The outlets are only 27%” apart, center to center. 

Mr. M: That’s about like mine. But one thing sure. | know | 
got you beat on the subject of price. When I priced Lime Spreaders 
I found this one of mine cost just about one hundred dollars less 
than some of these you read so much about and | nearly couldn't 
wait to buy mine. 

Mr. B: Say, I’m beginning to believe you and | have the same 
thing. What is yours—a PENDER SO-RITE? 

Mr. M: What else? It’s undoubtedly the best you can buy and my 
dealer said these PENDER guys can really furnish anything—right 
now, too. 


THEY ARE “SO-RITE,” WHAT MORE DO YOU WANT THAN 
ONE OF THESE D-PENDER-BLE MACHINES? THE ONE THEY 
MEANT IS SHOWN BELOW — THE No. 800-LA-ELI-TR WITH 
RIMS FOR 6:00 x 16 TIRES. ALL MODELS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
HORSES, TOO. 








HI-BOY No. 600 LHA-UI-6-TR-C 


HITCH HIKER No. 500-U1-6-HL—For 
tractors with 3-point hydraulic lift. 


PENDER MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
RALEIGH, N. C., U.S.A. 




















"VE been goin’ 
‘around with 
the editor of this 
magazine a right 
smart here of late. 


grass fine, he said. 
Then more grass 
came up and he 
started with his 
fire outfit again, 








He’d been hearin’ 
a lot of people 
complainin’ about grass in their cot- 
ton. That ain’t nothin’ new to me. 
Marthy’s been complainin’ about the 
grass in my cotton all our married life. 


The editor decided he’d go around 
a little and see if the grass was as bad 
as folks said it was. He wanted me to 
go with him. I reckon he thought I 
was a expert on grassy cotton, that 
bein’ about the only kind he’d ever 
seen on my place. 


I went with him. We sure found 
plenty of grass. Everybody was ex- 
cited. We found folks usin’ just about 
anything and everything they thought 
would kill grass. Most was usin’ plows 
and hoes. Some was makin’ the geese 
help out. One fellow wouldn’t feed 
his geese so as to make them eat more 
grass. So they up and died on him. 


Some folks was sprayin’ the grass 
in the row with some special kind of 
oil while they plowed out the middles. 
Sometimes they would get a little too 
much oil.on a stalk of cotton. Those 
stalks looked like they was girdled 
close to the ground and they broke off 
the first time a hard wind hit them. I 
saw one fellow that had worked 200 
acres of cotton with this special oil. 
He had done a fine job. We had a 
hard time findin’ any girdled stalks on 
his place. 

Some folks was even fightin’ grass 
with fire. Can you beat that? They 
had ’em a thing rigged up to throw a 
hot blaze on the grass in the row. And 
I want to tell you it killed the grass 
and didn’t hurt the cotton. But one 
fellow told me on account of too much 
rain he let the grass get pretty big be- 
fore he could get to it. He went over 
it with his fire outfit. It killed the 





That set the dead 
grass afire and the 
first thing he knew he had a grass fire 
right in his cotton patch. That didn’t 
do his cotton a bit of good. Yes, sir, 
folks was doin’ everything they knew 
how to beat the grass and some things 
they didn’t know how. 

Well, what do you know? One of 
the very first ads I seen when I open- 
ed this magazine is about one of them 
new chemicals I saw a few fellows 
usin’. It’s the kind that stops grass in 
its tracks. It won’t let the grass come 
up. This is the big ad about the weed 
that never growed. 

I heard several braggin’ about that 
stuff. It seems they put this down on 
top of the ground when they plant the 
cotton. It covers a strip right down 
the row about a foot wide. The cot- 
ton comes up in the middle of the 
strip and the grass don’t. That gives 
cotton a jump on the grass. By the 
time it gets to where some grass can 
come up, the cotton is big enough so 
it can be worked out with a lot less 
trouble. 

One fellow said his rows was clean 
as a whistle when it set in to rainin’. 
Finally when he could get in to work 
it, the grass in the middles had fell 
over on the edges of his clean rows. 
If it hadn’t been for this chemical his 
rows would of been just that grassy. 
Of course, he got some late grass in 
his rows, but he was mighty proud of 
the money he’d saved on hoein’. 

It looks like all these newfangled 
things is comin’ about 40 years too 
late. Why couldn’t they of come a 
long when I was a boy? It could of 
saved a lot of peach tree sprouts. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER 


This Is America 
By Violet Emslie Osler 


Our land is made of these—the common things 
We know at county fairs; the yellow grain, 

And pans of seed; the cattle’s bellowings, 

And pungent smell of barns where they have lain. 
The plates of apples; flowers, smelling sweet, 
And jars of peas and beans displayed; fresh bread. 
Old needlework of hands at peace; a sheet 

Of childish letters scrawled; a handmade bed. 
The clop of horses’ feet around a track; 

A barker calling out, a youngster’s cry; 

The tempting smell of cooking drifting back, 
With music; endless people passing by. 

A picture of our land—mute offerings 


Of those who proudly know the common things. 
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PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 





SHUR-RANE portable aluminum irrigation 
systems for lasting, trouble-free service! 

FMC LOCK-JOINT, illustrated above, is 
the famous system with heavy-duty cast 
aluminum couplings permanently attached 
to aluminum pipe—you can’t lose an FMC 
LOCK-JOINT coupling! 
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| Choose either FMC LOCK-JOINT or FMC 
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FMC SHUR-RANE systems, illustrated above 
ond below, feature heavy-duty cast aluminum 
Couplings which are detachable . . . their flexi- 
bility, durability and efficiency has been devel- 
eiged 20 years of actual use by farmers in the 
ield! 

The new SHUR-RANE “400” series, shown 
above, features a new latch for easy coupling and 
uncoupling by merely turning the pipe. 





Yes, you can “‘make rain while the sun shines” 
choosing either FMC LOCK-JOINT or FMC 
SHUR-RANE Portable aluminum irrigation systems 
both built of the finest materials available to 
you lasting service! Available in sizes from 

fo 8” to fit every need! 
artes Planning service, write to Drawer PF-1, 
ey & Chemical Corporation, Lake- 
; » You are under no obligation for this 
eic@. Be sure to state crops you wish to irrigate, 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


SOD MACHINERY 






What’s New 
(Continued from page 12) 


label off of it. Through the state and 
county Mobilization Committees he 
is currycombing the country for 
ideas. He says that when he gets 
them, he will have a sure-fire recipe 
for the kind of a program farmers 
want. He’ll send it to Congress, with 
a copy to the Democratic National 
Committee. 

The Farm Bureau and National 
Grange are highly skeptical of de- 
partment efforts. They have their 
own ideas of the kind of a program 
Congress ought to enact, and their 
thinking doesn’t always jibe with 
that of the department. Both say 
they want less “Government” in ag- 
riculture, less subsidy and fewer 
Government agents telling farmers 
what to do. The Grange is working 
on a new program expected to be 
hatched at the annual convention in 
Atlantic City next November. The 
Farm Bureau will follow a month 
later with its annual meeting in 
Chicago. 


What’s Ahead for 
Fluecured Growers? 


A penetrating analysis of the 
fluecured tobacco situation was de- 
livered to an interested North Caro- 
lina Farm and Home Week audience 
by Charles E. Gage, long director of 
the Tobacco Branch, USDA’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, now agricultural consultant for 
the American Tobacco Company. 
Mr. Gage directed especial attention 
to these four outstanding and arrest- 
ing facts: 

1. America’s average production 
of fluecured has increased 68 per 
cent in 20 years. 

2. American consumption of flue- 
cured has gone up 202 per cent in 
20 years. 

3. Yet our fluecured exports are 
almost exactly the same as 20 years 
ago. In 1926-30 we exported 60 per 
cent of our annual fluecured produc- 
tion; in 1946-50 only about 35 
per cent. 

4. Not only has the percentage of 
exports decreased, but 60 per cent 
of what fluecured we exported these 
past three years was paid for with 
ECA dollars. When ECA is discon- 
tinued, there will certainly be a 
sharp drop in foreign competition 
for our export market. 

As an- example of the decline in 
the export -market, Mr. Gage cited 
China. Twenty years ago China was 
second only to Great Britain as a 
fluecured export customer for us. 
And it bought heavily of grades of 
fluecured not in demand in our own 
cigarette industry. Now, for all prac- 
tical purposes, Mr. Gage declares, 
China has ceased to be a customer 
for American tobacco. 

In addition to the export market, 
there has also been a sharp decline 
in the domestic market for noncig- 
arette grades of tobacco. This is the 
result of less pipe-smoking and to- 
bacco-chewing. Similarly foreign 
consumption of noncigarette grades 
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Lough enough tor Any Storm. 
BARRETT FARM ROOFING 


“Believe me, it’s really tough to have your 
roof fail right in the middle of a bad storm. 
You know you're in for trouble and expense, 
but you can‘t do anything about it. That’s why 
I tell farmers to look to their roofs before fall 
and winter storms come, not after.“ 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 





BARRETT* EVER-FAST{ SHINGLES 
meet and beat the strongest of 
storms. They’ve been tested in 
scientific machines that duplicate 
extremes of heat and cold. And 
they don’t come loose! That’s 
because each shingle is locked 
in place with its neighbors in 

a bull-dog grip. Generous 
overlaps on all sides build up a 
massive barrier against wind 
and rain, with double coverage 
over the entire roof and 

triple coverage over fully 

half of the area. 





BARRETT S.1.S.* ROOFING 
gives you tight roof, with 

a minimum of expense and 
work. It comes in rolls 36” 
wide for easy application. 
Each roll is half mineral- 
surfaced and half smooth- 
surfaced, with a big 19-inch 
overlap and patented seal 
strip to lock the joints. 
You get double coverage 
over the entire roof, with 
no nails exposed, 





SOMETHING BIG IS HAPPENING 

IN BIRMINGHAM! Barrett is 

building a great, modern roofing plant 
there to give you even more and faster 
help with your farm maintenance problems. 
Soon you'll be getting more BARRETT 
Farm Roofings made in the South by 
Southern craftsmen, to meet Southern 
weather conditions, 





Please send me FREE booklets. | om interested in: 


( ) Ever-Fast Shingles 
( ) S.1.S. roll roofing 
( ) 








THE BARRETT DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Nome 









205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


36th & Gray's Ferry Ave., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


1327 Erie Street, Birmingham 8, Alc. 


Address. 








City. State. 











(Continued on page 144) 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. + Trade Mark of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp, 
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SOIL FUMIGATION 


can save you time and money! 









You lay the groundwork for a 
lant beds with 


gassing your 


Fumigate tobacco seed beds with 


DOWFUME 
Mila 


rofitable tobacco crop by 
owfume MC-2 before the 


crop is planted. You get rid of weed seeds, nematodes and 
other soil insects ri 
hardy plants per bed. You do away with the hard work of 
weeding plant beds by old-time burning methods. You 
save hours of hand-weeding after the seedlings are up. 


Dowfume MC-2 is economical. One pound treats 100 
square feet of soil for weed seed and insect control. 
Increased dosages may control certain soil-borne disease 
fungi. Planting may be done immediately after gassing of 
tobacco seed beds, but other seed beds require a 48 to 72 
hours or longer period of aeration before planting. 


Your Dow dealer can supply you 
with Dowfume MC-2 and the 
simple applicator, tubing and gas- 
proof cover for its application. 
Or write our Fumigant Division. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND - MICHIGAN 


t at the start—and you grow more 






















$0 LBS. NET 
CERTIFIED 


AUTAUGA RESEEDING 
CRIMSON CLOVER 








CLOVER 


It’s your assurance of known origin from parent stock. Grown 
in Autauga County, certified by Alabama Crop. Improvement 
Association, a member of the International Association. 
Reseeding crimson clover is recognized as the South's most 
valuable new winter legume crop. Unequalled for soil building 
and erosion control. Furnishes most nutritious winter grazing, 
alone or mixed with winter grasses or small grains. Excellent in 
combination with summer grasses for longer grazing period. 
Distributed exclusively through the seed trade—sold by good 
dealers everywhere. For further information, wire or write. 


Daw’. AU TAUGA 


RESEEDING CRIMSON 





DEALERS: See your Autauga Distributor 














RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EARLY ... 

With so many families subscribing to The Progressive Farmer recently, it has been 
difficult to print enough copies to go around. And, for the time being this has caused 
a delay in starting new subscriptions. ; 

However, our present subscribers are being given first chance at the available 


supply of copies. 


Watch for your Expiration Notice. By renewing your subscription before it runs 
out, you can help us make sure that your copies of The Progressive Farmer will con- 


tinue without interruption. 








Tall Feseue or 
Orchardgrass? 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 
N. C. State College 


EOPLE frequently ask, “Which 
is best—tall fescue or orchard- 
grass?” The answer for most of North 
Carolina is, “Neither one. Use both!” 
For on most of our farms there is a 
place for both. 
Let’s look at the strong and weak 
points of the two, and then we can 
begin to see where they fit. 


Tall Fescue— 
1. Is easy to establish and will 
grow on most of the soils of the state. 
2. Stands rough treatment and 
keeps down weeds. 
8. Furnishes more cool-weather 
grazing, doesn’t “frost down” readily. 
4, Usually keeps a high propor- 
tion of grass in the sod. 


| But Tall Fescue— 


5. Is less palatable to stock than 
orchardgrass is. 

6. Makes less growth in hot 
weather. 

7. Is not so good for hay or silage. 

8. Is rougher on the plants grow- 
ing with it (don’t sow it with alfalfa). 

9. Is harder to manage—grazing, 
fertilization, and clipping. 
Orchardgrass— 

1. Is more palatable to the stock 
than tall fescue is. 

2. Is easier to keep clover with 
(works well with alfalfa). 

8. Makes more growth in hot 
weather. 

4. Makes better hay or silage. 

5. Is particularly well adapted to 
the western half of North Carolina 
and will grow on most of our good 
pasture soils. 


But Orchardgrass— 

6. Is not as “winter-green.” 

7. Tends to thin out faster in the 
eastern half of the state. 

8. Gets more weedy. 


To Boil It Down, All This Means: 

1. Most farmers can use both fes- 
cue and orchardgrass—one or more 
pastures of each. 

2. Get most of your winter graz- 
ing from fescue. 

3. Get your hay and silage from 
orchardgrass. 

4. Go strong on fescue for beef 
cattle, orchardgrass for dairy cattle 
and sheep. 

5. Plant more fescue in eastern 
North Carolina, more orchardgrass in 
western North Carolina. 

6. Fertilize and manage to keep 
a good stand of Ladino in either case 
since both orchardgrass and fescue 
are heavy users of nitrogen and be- 
come tough and unproductive with- 
out it. 
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What a treat it is 
to step into the com- 
fort of Anvil Work 


‘n’ Play Clothes. 
Tailored for looks. 
Tough for wear. And 
in Anvil’s varied line 
there’s a garment to delight 
everyone in the family. Over- 
alls, dungarees, stylist matched 
sets, work shirts, pants, cover- 
alls, coats, zipper jackets—and 
the nattiest of blue jeans for the women folks. 

You just naturally feel good in Anvil’s wel 
modeled roominess. You'll like the smart patterns, 
sturdy fabrics, careful workmanship. Read the 
Tag O’ Facts attached to every garment. it tells 
why Anvil is so good—why you'll like Anvilwear 
so well! 

Leading stores feature Anvil Work ‘n’ Ploy 
Clothes. See them at YOUR dealer’s. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 








Frargichear SAWMILLS 


Turn Timber into Profits 





Turn your timber into bigger profits witha 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate mill 
money can buy! Rugged, dependable Far- 
quhar mills operate faster with less 
power ... handle easily . . . give years of 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cut 
ting features: cool running on roller bear 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big saw 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable cat- 
riage movement. Five sizes to handle any 
sawmill need. Write for free information to: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 805 Duke St., York, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - FARM EQUIPMENT 
FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMEN 


CONVEYORS - 
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No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
McNess Business 
It's 4 trick to make 









Serene 

















when you 

Use your car as a McNess “Store 

on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything U Yo 
seer, con from McNess Men because 9 2AgB Mas 
McNess Products are tops in quality, CAR 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- pm oN 

and premiums; also R 
money-sav deals to customers make to Kars 
cNess daily necessities a snap. Your 
— Start New! 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, r ri t 


no exp ° 
capital to hel; u 
ou = ag money, first day 
rite at once for McNess Dealer k. It's t) 
Tells all — no obli ¢ 


THE McNESS CO., 135 Adams St.,Freeport. 
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eo FOR 
EVERY IMPLEMENT! 


Every implement you use with your 
tractor does its best work at a cer- 
tain speed. 12 forward speeds are 
none too many if you will stop to 


Sweet Potatoes for 


Cattle Feed 


**TFOW do sweet potatoes com- 
pare in value with corn as 
feed for cattle?” 


R. K, Waugh and C. D. Grinnells, 
dairy scientists of the N. C. Experi- 
ment Station, say tests show that 
except for protein, sweet potatoes 
are about equal to corn in feed value. 
In tests cows were fed three rations 


as follows: 
sweet 


—40 per and no 


potatoes. 


cent corn 


—20 per cent corn and 20 per cent 
sweet potatoes. 








The earlier 


they lay...the 
‘more they pay! 
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Added speeds increase the useful- 
ness of your tractor. When the going 
is heavy, shift to ‘“‘Step-Down” and 
rev your engine up to get the correct 
PTO speed and the right ground 
speed. This gives you up to 37% 
more power. In addition, the added 
intermediate gears allow you to 



















The “Combination Transmission” 
is available for Ford and Ferguson 
Tractors. Sherman also offers a 
choice of a “Step-Up Transmission”’ 
or a “Step-Down Transmission” for 
Allis-Chalmers WC, RC and WF 
tractors. These transmissions pro- 
vide a total of 8 forward and 2 
reverse speeds to increase your 
tractor’s efficiency and operating 
economy. 


See your tractor dealer today—or 
write: 
SHERMAN PRODUCTS, 


rtment No. 108 
oyal Oak, Mich. 


INC. 










SHERMAN 
STEP-UP ane STEP-OOWN 


COMBINATION 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 

N always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


ML EVERY RAT! 












“Effective!” “Inexpensive!” ‘‘Kills ‘em 
allt” That's what farmers say about 
WARFARAT, the new Dr. Hess warfarin 
Product, a Prepared rat bait that’s as 
Sttractive to rats as it is deadly. Rid 
your place of rats the safe, easy way— 

free bulletin on rat and mouse con- 

» S€@ your Dr. Hess dealer, or write 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


should feed a higher protein con- 
centrate with them. Also, dried sweet 
potatoes take up moisture readily 
and should be stored in a dry place. 
All things considered, say Waugh 


man buys corn for $1.65 per bushel, 
an equivalent price for sweet pota- 
toes would be about $41 per ton. 


Minerals for Lambs 


T is possible that cobalt deficiency 

may make animals more suscep- 
tible to parasites; and that enough 
cobalt may help them to resist para- 
sites. Dr. W. L. Threlkeld, associate 
zoologist at Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, reports that 
studies indicate 1) that lambs with 
cobalt deficiency seldom recover 
from an infestation of parasites; 
while 2) lambs with enough cobalt 
in their diet are able, with the aid of 
medical treatment, to make recovery. 


He is now studying four groups of 
lambs for cobalt deficiency. Other 
minor elements, such as copper, sul- 
fur, and molybdenum, will be simi- 
larly used in the diets of parasitized 
and parasite-free lambs. 


Easy Way to 
_ Good Lawns 


F O I have to sod grass or sow 
seed to have a pretty lawn?” 


“No,” says J. H. Harris, horticul- 
turist with the State College Exten- 
sion Service. He says, “If your yard is 
level and covered with a fair sod of 
grass, my advice is to leave what you 
have and apply plenty of fertilizer 
and lime.” If it is kept mowed, you 
will soon have a thick sod of native 
grasses. In the Piedmont and eastern 
parts of the state, some of our most 
attractive summer lawns consist of 
nothing but native grasses and 
clovers. Each fall these lawns. are 
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work many more acres per day on and Grinnells, sweet potatoes are 

most jobs at substantial per-acre | probably worth 90 per cent of the . 
savings in gasoline, oil and engine | value of corn. Therefore, if a dairy- S eeds Pull I P a 

= valu 2 Pp ets Into Production 


of High Priced Fall Eggs! 


Egg Prices are “‘expected to rise 
seasonally untillatein the year.” 
(USDA, outlook report). Every 
two eggs your pullets lay now 
and through the fall peak mar- 
ket months will be worth as 
much as three eggs laid in the 
spring flush season. 
Hit the High Fall Egg Prices now 
by pushing your pullets into 
roduction with the help of 
mi-Solid ““E”’ Emulsion. *‘E”’ 
Emulsion will cushion the shock 
of housing your pullets because 
it provides milk minerals, milk 
proteins and milk vitamins to 
more than replace summer 


Available in Handy 


SELF-FEEDING 
BOXES 


or drums and barrels 
for controlled feeding 


range. Feed intake holds up be- 
cause the buttermilk base of 
“E” Emulsion stimulates ap- 
petites and guards against con- 
stipation in the laying house. 


Extra Eggs— And Extra Cash are 
yours if you give your ready- 
to-lay pullets the extra nutri- 
tion and protection of Semi- 
Solid “E”’ Emulsion when you 
house them and while they 
surge into peak production. Get 
a supply from your hatchery- 
man or feed dealer today. Make 
Semi-Solid ““E”’ Emulsion part 
of your pullets’ ration from the 
first meal in the laying house. 





CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


TP) 


co 


No matter what else you feed 


Danville, HMlinois 
Division Offices: Princeton, N. J. 
Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions for poultry and hogs and Kaff-A for calves 


e Des Moines,Ia. « Sacramento, Calif. 


© 1951 


Feed Semi-Solid “ F;" Emulsion, too! 








‘omor. 
ASTER To- 


TO TEST in YOUR HOME 
Send no money—just your name— for 
these full size products, absolutely 
free! Try them and tell ft le 
big, even in spare time, with over 200 


day !"’ See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 
like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business— 


coo WARFARAT 

















seeded with Italian ryegrass to keep | now in our 47th year. Many special features used — e 
— SCrentiey th i. h th : » only on Ottawa Saws. Write for FREE DETAILS. LY! treet, 
© FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 em green through the winter. OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-122 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. Dept. 9020-x Cincinnati 5, Ohie 
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WOOD'S ss CATALOG 


Shows Just the Things 
You'll Want to Plant 


WOOD’S Tested 
LAWN CRASSES 


Six Wood’s Lawn Grass 
Mixtures to suit various 
conditions are now Arasan 
treated for lawn insurance. 
Condition your lawn this Fall. 


WOOD’S Better 
BULBS 


May-Flowering Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Daffodils and Jonquils 
in all the glorious colors you'd 
like to see in your garden. 





WO0OD’S Tested SEEDS 
For Farm & Carden 


As always Wood's offer the best improved 
varieties of Fall Grain and Legumes. 
Also many vegetables for the Fall garden. 








See Your Dealer or Write for 
Our 1951 Fall Catalog Today! 


1A AL (elel. ye) 


RicHMoOnocdD., VIRGINIA 





When To Sow Small Grain, 


Pastures, and Cover Crops 


N your section of Virginia, North Carolina, or South Carolina, 
when can you start sowing each crop listed below? What is the 
best date for seeding, and the latest date? 

The first column of the table below shows the earliest advisable 
dates for seeding each fall-sowed crop. The next or middle column 
shows the best dates, while the third or right hand column shows the 
latest dates at which seeding can be done with prospects of profit. 
Helpers on this table include Dr. H. L. Dunton, head of agronomy 
department at VPI, Dr. E. R. Collins, in charge of agronomy exten- 
sion at N. C. State College, and Dr. W. R. Paden, agronomist at 
Clemson. Ladino clover with either orchardgrass or fescue may 
be sowed on the dates shown for “Pasture Mixture.” 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 












YOU GET MORE 


etherill’s 


10 GALLONS OF - 
WETHERILL’S ATLAS PAI 















cost YOU nN 1951 VV avcas PAINT 
\ 
at = wueat 28 8U- oa jo 
sen (41 BU: LESS 
ie THAN 10 YEARS AGO! 
2,333 LBs. ik 1,692 EBS 
corron 141 LBS: 





389 LBS- 










or 
BS. 
237 LBS. TOBACCO 113 & 





a Ns o— 
Violed your Cusldings 
Soe TR ES fF WITH LE 
¢ 4 
Wetherills<epas 
Paints” PAINTS 
Your Wetherill Dealer will gladly 
come to your place without obligating 
you and give you helpful Painting in- 
formation and estimates. Make a date 
with him now. If you don’t know his 
name, drop a postal today to Geo. D. 


make to protect the biggest invest- Wetherill & Co., Inc., 113 Arch St., 
ment you've got! Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


WETHERILL’S ATLAS PAINTS—PROVEN TOP-QUALITY SINCE 1807 





It's true! At today's prices, it takes far 
fewer hours of crop-production than in 
1940 to buy Wetherill’s Atlas Paints 
for the protection of your buildings. 

So, more than ever, Wetherill’s Atlas 
Paint is the smallest investment you can 








Early Best Lat 
Virginia Sowing Dates Cree pots pes vaten 
Mountain Section Bester Ont. - Oct. 10 Nov, 1 
ur clover Sept. Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Ow wd Pwo oy Crimson clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 
Ladino clover* Aug. 20 Sept. 10 Oct. 16 
Alfalfa Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Oats Sept. 20 Oct. 10 Nov. I 
Alsike clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Orchardgrass* Aug. 20 Sept. 10 Oct. 10 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Pasture mixture Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
arley Sept. 15 Sept. 20 Oct. 5 Red clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 
Pasture mixture Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 2 
Rape Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Tall fescue* Aug, 20 Sept. 10 Oct. 19 
Red clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 y Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. I 
Rye Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Wheat Oct. 10 Oct. 25 Nov. 20 
Vetch Aum 1 ug. 15 Sept. 10 White clover Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Oct. 10 
Wheat Sept. 20 Oct. 10 Oct. 20 
White clover Aug. 1 Aug. 10 Sept. 1 Mountain Section 
j Alfalfa Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
Piedmont Section Alsike clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Aug. 31 
Alfalfa Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 Austrian peas July 25 Sept. 1 Oct. 
Alsike clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 arley Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Austrian peas Sept. 10 Sept. 25 Oct. 10 Crimson clover July 15 Aug. 15 Sept. 15 
arley Sept. 20 Oct. 5 Oct. 15 Ladino clover* Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Crimson clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Oats Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Oats Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 5 Orchardgrass* Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Pasture mixture Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 Pasture mixture Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Rape ug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 Red clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Aug. 31 
Red clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 ye Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 25 
ye Sept. 10 Oct. 10 Nov. 10 Tall fescue* Aug. 1 Aug. 20 Sept. 10 
Vetch Aug. 10 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Vetch July 15 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
Wheat Oct. 15 Oct. 25 Nov. 10 Wheat Sept. 20 Oct. 1 Oct. 25 
White clover Aug. 10 Aug. 15 Sept. 10 White clover Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
j *Either orchardgrass or tall fescue is usually sowed 
Eastern Section in combination with Ladino clover on the same date 
Alfalfa Aug. 20 Aug. 30 Sept. 30 
Alsike clover Aug. ~ Sus. 3 ~~ - 30 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 t. Oct. 15 . 
Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Oct. 30 Seuth Carolina Sewing Dates 
* > 
Ceuan Gone Aus. 36 aus. S = Coastal Plains Section 
Pasture mixture Aug. 20 Aug. 30 Sept. 30 Alfalfa Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
ape Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. I 
Red clover Aug. 20 Aug. 30 Sept. 30 Barley Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
Rye Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 15 Bur clover ept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Vetch Aug. 15 Sept. 10 Oct. 1 Crimson clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Wheat Nov. 1 Nov. 15 Dee. 1 Ladino clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
White clover Aug. 15 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 Oats Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Orchardgrass Sept. 15 Oct. 1 or Oct, 15 
Feb. ¥ eal 
Pasture mixture Sept. 1 Sept. 15 . 
North Carolina Sewing Dates “ Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nor. 1 
Eastern Section Tall fescue Sept. 15 One. . or Oct. 15 
ep. J 
Alfalfa Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Vetch Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Alsike clover Sept. 15 . Oct. 15 Wheat Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 White clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Bur clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Piedmont Section 
Crimson clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 “ 5 
Ladino clover* Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Alfalfa Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 
ats Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 Alsike clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Orchardgrass* Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Pasture mixture Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Barley Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nor, 10 
clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Bur clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 
Rye Sept. 1 Sept. 20 Dee. 1 Crimson clover Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Oct. 15 
Sweet clover Sept. 15 t.1 Oct. 15 Ladino clover Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 
Tall fescue* Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 Oats Oct. 1 Oct. 15_ mee 
Vetch Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 Orchardgrass Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 
oe Gn. oa oe F Pasture mixture Sept. 1 Sept 15 Oct. I 
White clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 = Sent. 1 Oct. 1 Dec. 1 
Piedmont Section Tall fescue Sept. 3 pa hg 2 
Alfalfa Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Veteh Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Alsike clover Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 Wheat Oct. 1 Oct. 20 Nov. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 White clover Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 


New Fertilizers Recommended 
for Fluecured Tobacco 


By W. G. Woltz, Agronomist, 
N. C. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and R. R. Bennett, 
Extension Tobacco Specialist 


saving in hauling the smaller vol 
ume of material in concentra 
goods. The danger lies in the failue 
of growers to understand that they 
must use fewer pounds per acté 
the more concentrated fertilizer 
realize the saving and avoid ov 
fertilization. 

The three new grades of tobac# 
fertilizers are recommended ‘to # 
industry and to growers as 4 
of field experiments over sever 
years under varying soil and weather 
conditions and a study of soil analy- 
ses from several thousand tobae® 
farms in North Carolina. Thes 
changes in fertilizers more 
meet the needs of the tobacco 

(Continued on page 134) 


HERE will be three new grades 

of tobacco fertilizer available 
to North Carolina growers in 1951 
and 1952: 

a) 2-10-8 replaces 2-10-6. 

b) 4-8-10 is suitable for average con- 
ditions where 3-9-6 has been recom- 
mended in the past. 

c) 8-0-24 replaces 5-5-20 topdressing. 

The trend for some time has been 
for more concentrated fertilizer. This 
results in a saving to growers and 
manufacturers alike. In a more con- 
centrated mixture, less material is 
handled and processed. There is a 
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What's Ahead 
(Continued from page 10) 
in early fall. This will enable you to 
sell most of your milk on the high 
price market; also, it will help level 


out peak labor periods. 
Breed ewes now to lamb early. It | 


| 


| 
is another way to use the mild cli- 
mate and winter pastures to sell 
ahead of most range and farm lambs. 
If you plan to buy ewes, mpg 
westerns direct from the range. 
There’s less worm infestation than in 
native ewes. Sheep will be profit- | 
able. Expand your flock if you can | 


care for more sheep. 





Buying Information | 
Farm machinery — will continue | 
high — but you can buy almost any | 
item you want. Buy what you need 
for efficient operation. High wages 
anda scarcity of steel will keep prices 
from going down. Do not buy ma- | 
chines you cannot use to near ca- 
pacity. Depreciation and _ interest 
will create losses. 

Refrigerators, stoves and other ap- 
pliances are expected to work up in 
price after stores sell more of items 
on hand. Unless you can wait longer 
than a year—consider buying now. 





Automobiles are meeting the pres- 
ent demand, but cuts in steel bes! 
tions will slow output. 


Enough “guns and butter” to meet | 


both military and civilian needs prob- / 


ably will be produced. Industry has 
rapidly increased production. 

“Security purposes” take from the 
nation’s total output— 

Before Korea—6 per cent. 

Now—11 per cent. 

End of 1951—15 per cent. 

July 1952—20 per cent. 


The President in his economic re- | 
port to Congress also said we are now | 
spending for security $85 billion— 
double a year ago. Spending will be | 
$50 billion at the end of 1951—and | 
$65 billion a year from now. It means 
continued big demand for farm! 
products. 





Great Shift in Corn 
Floods and wet weather in the 
Corn Belt have greatly dislocated the | 
usual pattern of corn production. | 
This affects the South. Here is how. 

Less cash corn will be on the mar- | 
ket. Iowa and all of the western Corn 
Belt has been hit hard. Missouri, 
Kansas, and other river bottom corn | 
s gone. The South gets lots of grain | 
from all these areas. | 

Predictions for Southern states in- 
dicate about as much corn as last 
year—but there is more livestock and 
poultry to feed. 

Study the Aug. 1 corn crop report 
and make feeding, feed-buying, and 
estock-selling plans accordingly. 

Buy corn at harvest if you will pro- 
from i and other storage 
ge. e€ price is certain to go 

up after ll ag ’ 
oa eeder cattle and stock hogs will 
in less demand if the corn crop is 
than 3.3 billion bushels. If more 
that amount of corn is pro- 
duced, there will be an active. de- 
s. 
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Extra-value Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash promotes 


HEAVY, CONTINUOUS LAYING 
AND LONG LAYING LIFE_ 


ij. LY 


i 















E 
KES 
V Hens live, lay and pay all year ’round 1-0-PEP MA RY DAY 
vat Fu 7 EVE! 
on vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash. ALMOS 
It’s carefully formulated of only 
top-quality ingredients to support steady, 
sustained laying. 


V Extra egg-making power. 
1951 Ful-O-Pep is ‘specially enriched with 
Antibiotic supplement . .. Vitamin Biz... 
Riboflavin . . . oatmeal . . . plus other 
essential vitamins to help you get top egg 
production and top profits. 


V Extra flock health factors in Ful-O-Pep 
boost flock vim, vigor and vitality. 
Concentrated Spring Range*, Nature’s Richest 
Vitamin Boost, helps keep hen losses low .. . 
laying-life long. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


V Make quality market eggs at low feed 
cost. Research has proved the same 
nutrients which boost hatchability also boost 
egg production. That’s why high-efficiency 
Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash is your best buy. 





. 


> 
- \ 


" 
av Feed up to 2/3 grain with Ful-O-Pep 
: Egg-Breeder Mash. Saves up to 20% feed cost 
compared to usual feeding plans. 
i. Z Hopper feed mash. Hand feed oats in morning 
Z 9 and scratch grain at night .. . or 








v Save time and work with a new, easy oat- 
feeding plan. Cafeteria feed oats and 
Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash free-choice. Hens 
—— + ate : — y balance their own ration . . . eat about 60% 
ever Mutecl oats and 40% mash. Be ahead! Feed Ful-O-Pep! 


Listen to 








more extra-value Ful-O-Pep Mashes to boost egg profits! 


1) Get top-quality eggs at low-down cost. Keep ever- 
dependable Ful-O-Pep Laying Mash in hoppers. Hand feed equal 
amount of grain. Makes eggs at low, low cost! 


€3 Make flock feeding easy. Hopper feed complete, nutritious 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Ration. No grain needed. Saves time...saves labor! 
Makes big, delicious eggs. 

© Boost hen health and vigor. Top feed bright, green 
Ful-O-Pep Super Greens Pellets on any regular mash. They’re 
loaded with vitamins! Ask any Ful-O-Pep Dealer. 
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—and in-the 
106 
; WEED CHOPPER 


ELECTRIC FENCER 


it’s the ~ 
extra 





LL PADAP_IPL_PIPIPPPWPPO™I”™_IOIO IOI OPIOID 


There’s always a 
difference in a Champion... 





® See the 106 KILL 
WEEDS and GRASS as 
they reach the wire! A 
great feature that elim- 
inates a Common cause 
of “shorts.” 


Yes—just as you can see a difference in a blue ribbon winner, 
there’s a big difference in a fence powered by a 106 Weed Chopper! 
It has that extra sure—extra strong—EXTRA WALLOP—that 
makes ail livestock learn to respect it quickly! 


So for a fencer with a real power punch, ask your local dealer to 
demonstrate a 106 Weed Chopper Electric Fencer. And with an 
eye to the future, it might be wise to modernize, conserve and 
make your existing fencing more efficient now, with a 
106 Weed Chopper. Or see the other Hi-line, Battery and 
Combination models—each an outstanding value! 


International Electric Gencers 
R. E. ZIMMERMAN 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTOR 


622 Scott Avenue 





OOO 


; 
OLLI DDN OOeeoeeoOorne 


Greensboro, N. C. 


~~ eee eeeSeeSeemOmne 








When answering advertisements be sure to say “|! saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 











@ The Papec Model X Hammer Mill, 
with portable power take-off drive, is 
the oe, convenient, thrifty way to 

rind feed at the granary, in the feed 
ot or on the barn floor. Haul it any- 
where. It’s ready to grind the minute 
the tractor stops. See it at your deal- 
er’s, or send name on margin of ad 
for FREE booklet. Papec Machine 
Company, 989 South Main Street, 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


HAMMER MILLS FORAGE HARVESTERS 
CROP BLOWERS ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 
MAY HARVESTERS FEED MIXERS 




















fi 


ous etvasticing ectunne Ces now offers 
our odvertisers. write for their cote- 
You'll save money by it. 





Your Individual SOIL 
CONSERVATION 
s.-- PROGRAM 






TERRACING 





a ot 


Needs this All-Purpose Blade 


Big Farm Production ahead. The 
Danuser Blade is truly an all-purpose 
soil tool that helps meet the labor 
shortage — terracing, ditching, grad- 
ing, bulldozing, scraping, backfilling, 
cleaning snow, windrowing manure 
etc. Easily controlled from tractor seat 
— raise — lower — turn to any angle. 
Write for literature describing applica- 
tion to your tractor: 

DANUSER MACHINE CO. 
506-10 E. Third St. Fulton, Mo. 


BLADE 


Tested ond Approved by Tractor Manufacturers 














Mr. Parker and Tommy with Angus cattle in lush Ladino clover-fescue pasture, 


(Continued from page 19) 


Mr. Parker. “They have grown fine. 
We plan to clear 20 to 25 more acres 
for permanent pasture. We already 
have 10 acres in a mixture of Ladino 
and white Dutch clovers, fescue, Dal- 
lis grass, and lespedeza. We put on 2 
tons lime and 1,000 pounds 2-12-12 
fertilizer per acre. Also we use crim- 
son clover, ryegrass, and barley pas- 
ture for hogs and we are getting 
ready 10 more acres to go in Ladino 
clover-fescue for our beef cattle.” 


Yields Above County Averages 

Here is the 1950 crop record of 
the Parker family in acreages, ferti- 
lizers, and yields: 

Wheat—On 40 acres of certified Atlas 
66 wheat the Parkers used 300 pounds 
2-12-12 and 250 pounds 14-0-14 top- 
dressing per acre. Average yield, 47 
bushels per acre (county average, 15 
bushels). 

Oats, Barley — The same kind and 
amount per acre of fertilizer were used 
on 15 acres of certified Colonial barley 
which averaged 40 bushels per acre and 
on 30 acres of Arlington oats which 
averaged 75 bushels per acre (county 
average: oats, 30). 

Cotton—About 45 acres of Coker 100 
cotton get 500 pounds per acre 3-9-9 
plus 100 pounds 14-0-14 sidedressing, 
and yield about a bale to the acre. 

Corn—Some 30 acres of corn get 600 
pounds 2-12-12 plus 300 pounds soda 
sidedressing and average 70 bush@ls 
per acre (county average, 25 bushels). 

Certified Seed No. 1 Project 

“Our main business,” said Mr. 
Parker, “is growing certified seed of 
Atlas wheat, Colonial barley, and Ar- 
lington oats for sale. We have our 
own seed cleaning and treating 
equipment and have just built a 
large grain storage. For several years 
the North Carolina Crop Improve- 
ment Association has sent us founda- 
tion seed of different small grains to 
plant. We sold about half our 1949 
crop through the North Carolina Cer- 
tified Seed Association. In 1950 it 
directed inquiries to us. It’s amazing 
how much these new varieties out- 
yield varieties we grew before. For 
instance, in one test we made, Atlas 
wheat made six times the yield of 
Redhart under the same conditions. 
The Redhart went down with rust, 
but Atlas was little affected.” 

The Parkers are getting into live- 
stock production. Besides milk cows 
for home use, they have a nice start 
of purebred Angus beef cattle. “We 
want to build up our beef herd to 25 
or 30 beef cows,” said Mr. Parker. 
He keeps 5 purebred Duroc sows 


Nearly 50 Bushels Wheat per Acre 


that raise an average of 7 pigs per 
litter, at top weight in six months, 


Fine Leadership Record 

Mr. and Mrs. Parker are especially 
useful leaders in their community, 
Mr. Parker holds a record for church 
attendance—he has missed only two 
Sundays in 20 years and has attended 
every quarterly conference in that 
time and also has been superintend- 
ent, steward, and trustee of Mt. Mo 
riah Methodist Church for 20 years, 
He has been a member and chairman: 
of Herring High School board for 15 | 
years and helped vo-ag teacher C. M, 
Butler get a creosoting plant and a@ 
community cannery set up in the 
vo-ag department. Mr. Parker has 
been president of the Sampson Coum 
ty Allied Church League for 3 years 
and is a Grange and Farm Bureat 
member. Mrs. Parker is an active 
leader in several phases of church 
work . . . charter member of Herring 
Home Demonstration Club and lead 
er in home beautification, home fur 
nishings, and citizenship phases. «+ 
member of the Grange, Farm Br 
reau, PTA. Mr. and Mrs. Parker 
have reared six fine children: Ger 
trude, graduate of ECTC in educa 
tion, now teaching at Stoneville .«. 
Mary John, ECTC graduate in bus 
ness administration, now bookkeeper 
at Clinton . . . James Robert, 26, at 
tended N. C. State College, Univer 
sity of Miami, now electrical eng 
neer in Florida . . . Harrell Coopet, 
22, airplane mechanics school, now 
in Navy ... Mrs. Margaret Parker 
Warren, attended ECTC in home ee 
now homemaker . . . Charles Thom 
as, 15, FFA and Boy Scout, on the 
farm, expects to go to State College 


County Agent’s Summary 

In summarizing the outstanding 
achievements of the Parker family, 
Sampson County Agent E. J. Morgat 
gives these three important points: 

1. Mr. Parker is an excellent farm 
er and a pioneer in growing and sel 
ing certified seed in this part of the 
state—resulting in great benefit 
other farmers. 
* 2. Mr. and Mrs. Parker are wot 
derful leaders and workers in their 
church, school, and community. Mrs. 
Parker is a fine homemaker. 

8. Their six fine children have 
been well educated and are ¢ 
uting valuable services in 


kinds of work. me 








. 
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@eorcolailalemuatelelel ae 


Despite all the unsure things in the world 


today, you can still 


Be sure 
with Pure 


when it comes to keeping your vital farm 
machinery working at its best. Swi 


ever. in fact. because: 


Now Pure 


neea than « 


Pure Oil makes a complete line of oils, greases and 
gear lubricants for farm use. The oil recammended 
for tractors, trucks and all other heavy-duty engines 
is new Purol H.D. 

Purol H.D. is a heavy-duty oil that stands up un- 
der severe service in heat or cold, dust, mud or rain. 
It is fortified to check sludging, oxidation and cor- 
rosion, and keep engines clean and efficient. 

Best of all, it is priced right for farm use. Call 
your local Pure Oil Distributor. He has a worth- 


THE OIL THAT CAN TAKE IT rele ettak Gar vin 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY © General Offices: Chicago 


FREE SERVICE HELP—Pure Oil's new Tractor Lubrication and Service Guide makes proper main- 
tenance easy—and sure. Contains simple chart and explanation of points that should be lubri- 
cated daily, weekly, monthly and every 6 months. Saves time, saves wear. Ask for yours. 
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COSTS Down... 


with a HARVEST-HANDLER 


the original on-the-shoulder portable 






























In the face of scarce, less-competent, higher- 
priced labor, count on the Harvest-Handler. 
to speed up farm handling chores such as 
filling and unloading cribs, bins, trucks; 
handling chicken litter, feed. Less effort; 
less time; greater production; 
more profit for you. 


We Accepted and 
wsed by more 
farmers then any 
other lightweight 
portable. 

¥& Developed to fill need on 
small farms and as avuxiliary 
to large farm elevators. 

% Produced in standard 16 or 20-ft. 
lengths. (Special lengths also avail- 
oble.) 


%& Operates with gasoline engine or electric motor. 


MODEL C MODEL 8B 












THE BELT CORPORATION 
7278 STAHL RD., ORIENT, OHIO 
Gentiemen: Please send without obligation, FREE litera- 
ture on both Harvest-Handler elevators. 





NAME 





ST. OR RFD 








CITY OR TOWN STATE 


THE BELT CORPORATION 
7278 STAHL ROAD nen Ober 






Pat. Pend. 
















“LASTS BETTER THAN TWICE AS LONG 
AS AN ALL DUCK 8-OUNCE PICK SACK,” 


/\ 
soys M. R. Hutson of Charlie, Texas, after using Ful-Krop to pull 
17,117 Ibs. of cotton in 30 days! That's the story oF this amazing pick 
sack from every cotton growing area. Pickers can drag more cotton 
with less effort... the weight is on the ground, not on the picker . . . 
this saves time from dumping an ighing. The mete Ay Ful-Krop 
bottom is moisture and dirt proofed and keeps cotton cléaner for 
higher grade. Ful-Krop has wide, comfortable shoulder straps — 
re-inforced at points of strain. Ful-Krop is the ‘pick’ of all pick sack 
values. Your dealer has_ them or con get them throygh his jobber 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER FOR 
For plain duck 








SPECIAL BOTTOM 
DOUBLES THE LIFE 


OF “Jul-Khop 








The NW GET oo. 


SWEET POTATO VINE CUTTER... 


the mechanical answer to YOUR harvesting problem 


@ SAVE TIME © SAVE LABOR [rir citing ond dispove of vines bas long 
er, not only in California but in other states, 
where this crop has reached large proportions. 


Based on practical field tests, we believe the 
G&M SWEET POTATO VINE CUTTER is the 
real answer to the problems involved and we 
present this specialized equipment as one of our 
newes! engineering successes. Experienced grow. 
ers hove passed most favorably on its merits. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
SOME GOOD DEALER TERRITORY OPEN 

















ene Oe ee G & MEQUIPMENT COMPANY 








Is Now a Good Time 


To Go in Debt? 


F you are pondering whether or 
not to borrow money to buy land 
or to expand your farm business, 
you'll be interested in these questions 
E. D. Chastain, Jr., associate agri- 
cultural economist at VPI says you 


ment you are considering compares 
in size with the present net worth 
of your farm. The loan agency 
interested in your net worth status, 


“How are the nation’s price 
changes going to influence the loan 








should ask yourself: otal tnodetnont?” Her 
“Is the expansion logical in terms The economic future now is un. on | 
of the best use of available resources doubtedly more obscure than ever a 
and ability at management?” before. Be sure your plans can be ra 
Take time to study the angles of a__ changed if it becomes necessary, fast 
new enterprise or expansion of pres- “Have plans been made for get. cuts 
ent enterprise. Just because some- ting the loan on a sound basis, and ing, 
thing is profitable on one farm making wise use of the loan?” ’ coal 
doesn’t necessarily mean it would be Lo ; : re HEI 
profitable on your farm. Try it out ng-time. prosperty often is de- 
on a small scale at first if you don’t pendent on credit. Those who Set % 
have a thorough understanding of ahead financially have to face risk, 
the change. The question of when and how much 
to borrow rests with you. Think the 
“Will the investment in question matter through carefully. Mistakes 
give enough additional returns to are expensive. Be sure interest rates 
justify the loan?” are fair and installment payment See tt 
That depends on how the invest- schedules reasonable. art 


Parity Prices ys. Actual Prices 


ERE is the latest USDA report on average prices received by farmers on 
July 15, 1) in the South Atlantic states, including North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. We also give 2) for the United States as a whole 
average prices received by farmers on July-15 and the percentage above @ 


below parity on that date. 














Average Prices Received by U. S. Average 
Farmers, July 15, 1951 Prices as 
Commodity South Atlantic United Percentage 
States States of Parity 
‘Wheat, bushel $2.01 $2.05 85 
Corn, bushel . 1.70 1.63 93 
gE DS te ree .87 .78 80 
eS ER a es .40 39 116 
teh RR AD einszinwsenscecnctcepecelewiienee patter 78.00 oe’ 
STITT PEN aS AeA 2.81 2.86 ona 
ne I a a ei ll 82- 
NS SM ARE CE Me 56 .60 eee 
Milk, wholesale, cwt. .................---ccceecoee 5.22 4.19 96" 
I a 21.80 20.80 98 
ERLE LN NETL 26.50 29.00 146 
EG race. Maan meee coe eee 13.70 15.50 <i 
I on aecensthnsimesninestes .99 .87 153 
ite ante Dae sai. ins chspcvatigeionsecs 200.00 246.00 om 
CE NE oon in, 0 Fineeiverertcaionioernses 29 .27 86 
OS ER sn eR A ee 55 47 gl’ 





* Percentage of seasonably adjusted prices to parity prices. 


New Fertilizers for Fluecured Tobacco 
(Continued from page 130) 


2. Use 2-10-8 at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,400 pounds per acre 1) on soils 
where a legume must be used in the 
rotation; 2) on the more productive 
and stiff soils in the Piedmont; 

3) for the more fertile soils of the 
lower Coastal Plains which are 
in organic matter. 

3. Apply 75 to 150 pounds 8-0-4 
topdressing per acre where a@ 
tional nitrogen and potash @ 
needed due to heavy loss of these 
elements during early and hea® 
rains .. . or where these elements# 
naturally low in the soil . . . Of @PRe 
sulfate of potash with some 
available nitrogen wherever ne 


and are better balanced for the soils 
on which tobacco is grown in North 
Carolina. Be sure to observe these 
three important recommendations: 

1. For the average tobacco soils, 
4-8-10 is considered to be a better 
fertilizer than is 3-9-6. And for aver- 
age soils, use 900 to 1,000 pounds of 
4-8-10. This would be equal to 1,200 
to 1,350 pounds per acre of a 3-9-6. 
These rates should be decreased on 
the more productive soils and in- 
creased on the light, sandy soils. 
Keep in mind that 4-8-10 contains 
one more unit of nitrogen. Therefore, 
the grower should use one-fourth 
fewer pounds per acre than would 
be needed of 3-9-6. 
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Work- Saver « Time-Saver 
Money-Maker 


THE NEW DISSTON 
ONE-MAN 
CHAIN SAW 


Here’s a money-making tool that belongs 
on every farm—the lightweight gaso- 
line-powered Disston DO-101. A new 
model of an old favorite, the DO-101 
hos many advanced features. The new 
fast-cutting “DF” chain, for instance, 
cuts a narrow kerf that eliminates bind- 
ing, can be sharpened—by hand, on 
the rail—in a few minutes. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., to 3, Ont. 
a 








atc usrar orn 


See the great new sow af 
your dealer's today —or 
send for FREE 36-page 
book that fells you how to 
buy and use chain sows. 2. 






B Henry Disston & Sons (Dept. 125) 
{ Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 









> Please send me at once my copy of “How To 
Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain Saws.” 






u 
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ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 


The ONLY 






Couplings 


@ HEAT TREATED FOR MAXIMUM STRENGTH! 
@ FACTORY ENGINEERED BY WORLD’S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER! 
% Locks and Untocks Auto- 
maticly From Carrying 
Position! 


Write today for free 
literature 
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September Ideas To 
Make Poultry Pay 


By D. F. King 
Poultry Editor 


HILE it is always hazardous to 

predict the future, a certain 
amount of forecasting, based on facts 
available, is needed to correctly plan 
your business. This is the poultry 
outlook as I see it now: 


1. Egg prices will remain good 
until November, then drop some be- 
cause of large numbers of late- 
hatched pullets coming into laying. 
Use morning lights on your pullets 
and all-night lights on hens dur- 
ing September and October to get 
high production. 

2. If you are in the broiler hatch- 
ing egg business, plan now to start 
pullet chicks in October to produce 
hatching eggs for June - September 
1952 market. Hatching eggs from 
good broiler-type New Hampshires 
are in demand at that period. 

3. Investigate bulk feeds if you 
live in a concentrated poultry area. 
Feed prices are very high. Both paper 
and cloth bags are scarce and costly. 
Buying and handling feed in bulk is 
therefore desirable. 

4. Consider a flock of Beltsville 
white turkey hens for production of 
hatching eggs in winter and spring 
for the new “turkey broiler” industry. 
These birds lay quite well and de- 
mand for eggs should be good. There 
is good money in this for those that 
know how. 


Small dressing plants — Broiler 
growing is definitely a Southern in- | 
dustry as 8 of the 10 leading states | 
in this industry are in the Southeast. | 
The recent growth has not been in| 
the old concentrated areas, but has | 


South, especially around both large | 
and small cities. This is partly due | 
to local demand for fresh-killed, ice- 
packed broilers rather than shipped 
frozen birds. USDA has studied the 
situation and has found a great need 
for more small local poultry dressing 
plants to take care of areas around 
towns and smaller cities. 

Have you considered the need for 
a dressing plant in your community? 
There are several points to consider: 

1. It should be located for con- 
venient delivery of broilers. 

2. It should have a good water 
supply and means of disposing of 
the sewage. 

8. There should be well planned 
construction and equipment. 

4. There should be experienced 
management. 

M. P. 147, “Plans and Operations 
of Farm and Small Commercial Poul- 
try Dressing Plants,” can be obtained 
from Information Division, Farm 
Credit Administration, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. This publication 
shows suggested floor plans for 
plants with 2 to 9 workers, pictures, 
and discusses operations of 48 dif- 
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That's the real test of any Egg 
Mash. The number of dozens of eggs 
in the basket. We read about the pro- 
teins, vitamins, minerals, antibiotics, 
and all the other things that make a 
feed, but after all, it's balance and 
productiveness that count. This means 
more eggs per bag of feed. Ask the 
men who are feeding Security. 





See your Security dealer. 
2702070 
SECURITY 
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TURNER Stands Un! 





To cut— 
peanut costs and weather loss! 


Before you buy a Shoker-Dropper or a Picker, TURNER, 
the “Old Reliable” suggests: 


(1) TURNER mochines are practical—because TURNER 
engineers have sweated in the peanut field to see what 
it tekes. (2) TURNER machines have been proved out. 
So mony hundreds have put their trust and crops into 
them. Some said: “You saved our crop.” Others said: 
“We bought no parts all season.” Overwhelmingly, they 
agree that TURNER machines paid off—in minimum 
repairs and labor and maximum peanut saving capacity. 
(3) TURNER protects you all season — with quickly 
available parts, if needed at nearby dealers. 


This season, play safe—with TURNER Peanut Hoar- 
vesting Equipment. Be prepared. Write for full in- 
formation now! 


URNER 


Manufacturing Co. 
(STATESVILLE, N. C.. U.S. A.) 
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Shaker 


Picker 






























Whether it is the 


“Old Reliable’ 
Picker (with Spring or Spike Tooth or auto- 


Standard 


matic, steel Drag Type Feeder); or the all 
V-Belt, almost vibrationless, Self Powered 
Walking Picker; or a 6-Row Shaker and Drop- 
per, with reversible conveyor; or the amazing 
TURNER Harvestor that cleans and picks 8 to 
16 acres per day, green or cured, you can safe- 
ly depend on TURNER for the latest cost- 
cutting, profit-making machines. 





@ Shaker-Dropper @ Stand- 

ard Picker @ Walking Pick- 
er @ Peanut Harvester 
@ 6 Row Shaker-Dro _ 
@ Sheller @ Cleaner 

arator @ Picking Table 
@ Hay Balers 

















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 











pose Kit is complete 
and ready to use for 
spraying livestock, or- 
chards, 
etc. Also to make your 
own field sprayer. Has 
bross Hi Pressure Pump 
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CONTINENTAL BELTON CO 


BELTON 7, TEXAS 





AMERICAN 


spain 0s: BULLS 
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GREATER 
PROFITS 


BRAHMANS 
BUILD BEEF 





AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 





COBALT... 
in loss of appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 

IODINE... 
thyroid gland andits secretion. 
MANGANESE ... helps 
sterility .. 
female to lactate. 
IRON e. 
red blood... 
tion of anemia. 
COPPER... 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC. 
better growth. 


reeo STERLING 






STERLING 


6 Extra Ways 
SALT PLUS 


ASSURES YOU HEALTHIER, 
MORE PROFITABLE ANIMALS 


Farm animals thrive on salt. 
They also need trace minerals 
to insure healthy, 
stock. They get these min- 
erals, along with salt, when 


roductive 


ou feed them STERLING 
LUSALT! 
lack of cobalt results 


- regulates functions of 


revent 
- increases ability of 


- essential for healthy 
aids in preven- 


essential to convert 


- promotes longer life, 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


mA BAGS 





50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 








Sold by authorized dealers 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Scranton, Pa. 











Pasture Making 
(Continued from Page 15) 


2. Select the best soil type available, 
seed those grasses and legumes which 
do best on that particular soil type, use 
the amounts of limestone and basic slag 
as indicated by soil tests, prepare seed- 
bed thoroughly, apply 500 to 800 
pounds per acre of a 3-12-12 fertilizer 
at seeding, thoroughly inoculate legume 
seed, plant plenty of good seed and 
follow with a cultipacker. 

8. Let pasture get well established be- 
fore grazing, and then rotate grazing so 
that pasture is never overgrazed or 
undergrazed. 

4. Build cross fences to provide three 
or more grazing areas on each type of 
pasture. This will facilitate rotation 
grazing, efficient topdressing with ferti- 
lizers and manure, and the use of excess 
grazing for hay, silage, or reserve pas- 
turage. 

5. Mow pastures to control weeds and 
prevent uneven grazing. 


6. Fertilize pastures liberally. For in- 
tensive grazing, use at least 1,000 
pounds per acre of 3-12-12 (applied in 
split applications, early spring and late 
summer), and topdress with enough 
nitrogen fertilizer to maintain a vigor- 
ous, green, fast-growing condition. 


North Carolina Pasture 
Program 


“During the last 
five years we have 
seen an almost un- 
believable increase 
in acreage of good 
pastures in North 
Carolina,” says Dr. 
W. W. Woodhouse, 
agronomy  depart- 
ment, N. C. State 
College. “We have at least 700,000 
acres of Ladino-grass pastures in 
this state today, practically all of it 
established during the last five 
years or so.” 


Dr. Woodhouse 


Dr. Woodhouse keeps Progressive 
Farmer readers well informed about 
pasture problems through his “Pas- 
ture Hints for the Month,” but he 
adds some special pasture informa- 
tion for this issue. 


“We still need lots of new pasture 
in North Carolina and we’re getting 
it,” he says, “but we also need to pay 
a lot more attention to keeping pro- 
ductive the pastures we now have. 
This means more emphasis on pas- 
ture management: 1) annual top- 
dressing with the proper fertilizer; 
2) soil tests to determine when to re- 
lime; 3) weed control; 4) grazing that 
will utilize the forage but not dam- 
age the sod; 5) saving surplus forage; 
and 6) management of the animals to 
get the most out of both the pasture 
and the animal. We need to get 
farmers to put into practice the 
things that are known on these sub- 
jects. We're also going to have to 
find a lot of the answers we don’t 
now have.” 


Besides better pasture manage- 
ment Dr. Woodhouse lays stress on 
these four important practices: 

1, Plant on time—lots of late seedings 
killed out last winter and others came 
through in very poor shape. A couple 
of mild winters had taught many people 
bad habits. 

2. Inoculate right and reinoculate if 
necessary. Inoculation troubles were 
more plentiful than usual in 1950-51. 








PRATTS WORM 

POWDER SIMPLIFIES cull 
WORMING. IMPROVES 
GROWTH AND HEALTH. DOESN'T 
CAUSE SET-BACKS. SAVES FEED, 


COSTS MUCH LESS, TOO! 


Regular worming every four or five 
weeks pays big dividends! And nothing 
compares with Pratts Worm Powder. 
It worms your flock quickly and safely 
without handling a single bird, without 
slowing up growth or egg production. 

Insist on Pratts Time-Tested Poultry 
Worm Powder. Contains both pheno- 
thiazine and nicotine for practically 
100% control of round worms and 
cecum worms. 


PRATTS “SPLIT-ACTION” WORM CAPSULES— 
For individual bird worming. “Split- 
Action”’ Capsules give two separate 
treatments, hours apart. 


PRATTS TRIPLE ACTION WORM POWDER— 
Pratts Worm Powder with an addi- 
tional tape wormer. wP-49 





pratts. 


REMEDIES 


FOR EVERY POULTRY NEED 











I need 500 Men 
wear SAMPLE 


Pay No Money — Send No Money! 
My plan is amazing! Just take sie" 
easy orders for my sensatio’ 
in made-to-seqeare suits. 


STONE-FIELD CORP., co 
532 South Throop St., Chicago 7. 


—— 





When answering advertisements be sure te 4 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
wl 








FERTILIZER: 
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WYETH NEWCASTLE 
IN'T 9 
| PROTECTION | CAN BUY 
mei: DOVER, DEL.—Dave Greene, 
0! owner of the Dave Greene Feed 
‘ Company and 35 chicken farms in 
five this area, raises close totwo million | 
hing broilers a year. He first started us- 
der, ing Wyeth “Killed Virus’ Vaccine 
ifely for Newcastle Disease in May, 1950. 
hout Since that time he has vaccinated 
Hon. over a million broilers with excel- 
iltry lent results. 
— Here’s what he said when inter- 
_ viewed recently: “This is certainly 
anice way to handle broilers. With 
Wyeth vaccine you don’t get set 
LES — backs in weight gains. The birds 
plit- keep right on gaining. It’s the most 
irate satisfactory method I’ve tried—and 
it’s kept my losses very low. 
DER — “I tried other types of vac- | 
addi- cines,”” Mr. Greene said, “and it just 
Pa ‘didn’t seem to do a bit of good. I 


losses up to 40 percent from 
Newcastle many times. The broilers 
gained weight poorly, too, just at a 
time when it is most important for 
them to put on flesh. 

“Wyeth ‘Killed Virus’ Vaccine is 
certainly the cheapest protection a 
broiler-man can buy. I’m certainly 
sticking to Wyeth Vaccine for New- 
tastle. Yes, this vaccine is just like 
a insurance policy to those of us in 
the chicken business.” 


- 





: WYETH ‘KILLED VIRUS’ 
NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 
HAS PLUS FACTOR 


WYETH VACCINE contains a special 
type of aluminum hydroxide gel as a 
catrier, which has proven effective in 
Stimulating prolonged and increased 
immunization by delaying absorption. 
This builds resistance over a much 
longer period of time. ‘Killed Virus’ 
Vaccine Wyeth has never introduced 
Newcastle Disease, of any other dis- 
ease into poultry flocks! 
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WYETH 
4 Incorporated Wyeth 
< 5 Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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KILL RATS 


with 


CYANOGAS 


Agas-producing powder...not a bait. Dusted 
Ee tovewe, ALL RATS DIE INSTANTLY. 


EASY TO USE— Complete directions in each can. 





\Ra\ 
















Move | 1m. . . $1.25 
Seed 5ibs. . . $3.75 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Rockefeller Plaza « New York 20, N. Y. 












8. Accumulate feed during growing 
weather to carry you over the cold and 
the dry spells. None of our forage plants 
grows when it’s too cold or too dry. 
This means that we have to grow 
enough extra feed during good weather 
to take us through the bad. We can do 
this through accumulated forage on per- 
manent or temporary pasture, or 
through hay and silage. 


4. Fertilize adequately and regularly 
to keep pastures healthy and vigorous. 


What To Do in Virginia 


“The trend to- 
ward grassland 
farming is in line 
with Virginia’s rap- 
id shift to a live- 
stock economy,” 
says VPI Extension 
Agronomist P. H. 
DeHart. Sowa 
standard seed mix- 
ture, he says, about which he gives 
this advice: 





Mr. DeHart 


1. On poor soils low in nitrogen, use 
2 pounds Ladino cldver and 6 to 10 
pounds orchardgrass per acre. 

2. If the soil is fertile and high in 
nitrogen, 6 to 7 pounds orchardgrass 
will be enough. 

8. Add 3 pounds red clover to this 
mixture for more grazing, hay or silage 
the first year. 

4. On soils where alfalfa is adapted, 
and where grass silage is used, add 
about 4 to 5 pounds alfalfa. 

5. On shallow, drouthy soils such as 
Berks soils in the area west of the Blue 
Ridge, Kentucky 31 or Alta fescue may 
be used in place of all or part of the 
orchardgrass. 

6. The fescues will usually do better 
than orchardgrass on the very wet or 
light, sandy soils in the Piedmont. 

7. If orchardgrass does well on your 
farm, stick to it until you make trial 
plantings of fescue. 

Four other important and timely 
recommendations for pasture pro- 
duction in Virginia are given by Mr. 
DeHart as follows: 


1. Prepare the soil early. Apply 
lime a few weeks ahead of seeding, 
according to soil test. Work up a 
good seedbed. 


2. Use plenty of fertilizer. On 
poor, run-down soil, use at least 1,000 
pounds per acre of a complete ferti- 
lizer such as 2-12-12 and work it into 
the seedbed to aid deeper root 
growth. On good land, 500 to 700 
pounds per acre may be enough, but 
when in doubt, use the higher rate. 
If it is not needed at seeding time, 
the plant food will stay in the soil for 
use over a-period of years. 


3. Inoculate your legume seed. 
This is important for a successful 
pasture. Overlooking this step may 
cause failure. Be sure that bright sun- 
shine doesn’t kill the inoculant before 
seed is covered. Also be sure to have 
the right inoculant for the type of 
legume seed you are using. 


4. Seed properly. Be sure you 
don’t seed too deeply. On heavy soils, 
seed small legume seed not over % 
inch deep. On sandy soils, % inch is 
satisfactory. Seeding on cultipacked 
land, then cultipacking after seeding 
is the ideal method. If a cultipacker 
is not available, harrow land thor- 
oughly to get a firm seedbed. Seed at 
the right time. 











FOR BIG TIMBER...Even the 
big McCulloch power saws are 
light! This 7-horsepower model 
weighs only 55 pounds. 


FOR DIGGING HOLES...This 
5-horsepower McCulloch Earth 
Drill digs holes in seconds! It 
weighs 79 pounds. In less than a 
minute it can be converted into 
a 5-horsepower chain saw. 


McCULLOCH MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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This 25-pound McCulloch Power Saw 
Takes the Work Out of Wood-Cutting! 


One man with this eager little saw can cut as much 
wood in a day as three men can cut by hand! Thou- 
sands of these gasoline-powered, self-contained 
McCulloch chain saws are used every day to save 
time on farms, in forests, in parks, on construction 
jobs—for hundreds of different wood-cutting jobs. Its 
amazing light weight saves energy...its three horse- 
power saves labor. If you have wood to cut, make 

our work easy with a McCulloch chain saw! Priced 
from $325, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


McOULLOCH 











! McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION l 
1 Les Angeles 45, Calif. Dep? CF | 
Send informetion = Some Rosted and name of nearest dealer ] 
| 0 7-hp power saw (0 5-hp chain saw | 
| © 5-hp Earth Drill © 3-hp chain saw 
j Name 

Address. 
j City or County. State. | 
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LESS FEED 


with 


FASTER 
GROWTH 


Not A Protein Supplement 


Contains A Pure Chemical 
2-Nitro 4-Hydroxy Phenylarsonic Acid 
Not Available in Any Feedstuff 


Also Supplies Other Essential Nutrients 
Makes Any Good Feed A Better Feed! 


HOG-GAIN is a new and different chem- 
ical compound that helps you make 
RUNTS profitable! Increases your profit 
on normal pigs. Gives pigs of all ages 
faster growth, sleek, uniform finish, with 
less feed. The amazing growth stimulant 
**3-Nitro” in HOG-GAIN, is exclusively 
Dr. Salsbury’s. 

HOG-GAIN helps RUNTS and normal 
pigs of all ages through entire growing 
period. Even when given to pigs weighing 
150 pounds, HOG-GAIN produces faster 
weight gain. 


Proven Profitable 
For Hundreds of Hog Raisers 





“This pig weighed only 56 pounds at 3 months of 
age. After Hog-Gain and a commercial feed were 
added to the ration, it reached 205 pounds in 80 
days.” Lee Robinson, Route 3, Abilene, Texas. 


“We put six of our runty pigs in a separate pen and 
fed them ground feed with Hog-Gain. In six weeks 
these runts had grown larger than many of the better 
hogs in the farrow.” Leonel M. Jensen, Wall, 
South Dakota. 


GROWTH Stimulant Helps Make 
RUNTY PIGS PROFITABLE 


in Powder Form 
For Easy Mixing 
In Feed 





DR. SALSBURY’S 


HOG-GAIN 


Feed Containing 
HOG-GAIN 
Also Available in Many Areas 


“I bought 17 pigs at 125 pounds and 21 pigs at 147 
pounds. I fed them Hog-Gain and 100 days later I 
sold the first bunch at 290 pounds and rest at 280 
pounds. This is an average gain of 1% pounds per 
day.” Art Lang, Sumner, Iowa. 


In Packages For Mixing In The Feed 
or Get Feed Containing HOG-GAIN 


HOG-GAIN fits easily into your hog- 
feeding program. Just buy HOG-GAIN by 
the package and mix it with the feed, or buy 
feed already containing HOG-GAIN. Cost 
is low compared to your profit benefits. 


SEND COUPON, NOW 


HOG-GAIN is available through Dr. 
Salsbury dealers. To help you get extra 
profits with HOG-GAIN, now, send this 
coupon to us for HOG-GAIN bulletin and 
local dealer's name. Every day you miss 
using HOG-GAIN, you lose extra hog 
profit. Send coupon at once. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 
Fe 2222822288822 22546428 82222254 


Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories 
Dept. 24 Charles City, lowa 


Please send bulletin on HOG-GAIN and name 
of local dealer. 
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MY FEEO OLALER'S NAME 








FARM 
NEWSLETTER 
SAVE ON 





Ever-Best Echoes, a monthly farm 

newsletter of humor and helpful in- 
formation is yours for the asking. Also 
= price lists from this producer 
of high-quality feeds. Order direct A_/ 
and save! 
FREE! Poultry Manual on request. 
Valuable, Heipful. 


EVER-BEST 
FEED MILLS 
532 Means St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 














WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


DAY 0:D and STARTED PULLETS 


Special summer prices on our big: pro- 
ducers of 25 oz. and 26 oz. eggs. Write 
~ for low prices, guarantees, delivery dates. 
: U. 8. | nndiaimntecs Passed. 
DAY OLD COCKERELS................... $2.95 


MARTI LEGHORN FARMS, y,®2%.'%q,. 
ETSICOLONIA 


a 
a 3 eiiba: ele 

4 ¥- Are you paying 30% too much for 

hw your chicks? Save money on all lead- 

& ing breeds and crosses, 300-egg lines. 

As hatched, sexed or started. Year 

around. Write nearest address for cut 

prices and FREE BOOK in colors. 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 

Cullman, Alabama 






























Marysville, Ohio 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 
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Necks’ Weds Big Money Making Strains. For29 years one of Amer- 


ica a igree 
i  ] ing farms. FREE "Cote Catalog 


ARMS, 20x 7:3-«. Clinton, Me. 
yt 98% OR WE REBATE 


a SUPERIOR CHICKS 












Wheat, Oats, Barley: 


Recommended Varieties 


No matter in what part of the Carolinas-Virginia you live, there 
are high yielding small grains available to suit your section, 


South Carolina Varieties 


Oats: In tests of 24 varieties of 
oats at Clemson College, Arlington 
yielded 59 bushels per acre, highest 
in the test. Some went down as low 
as 16.6 bushels per acre. Here are 
recommendations of W. R. Paden, 
head, experiment station agronomy 
department: 

Mountain: Stanton, Letoria, Arling- 
ton. 

Piedmont: F ulgrain, Victorgrain, 
Carolina Red, Anderson, Stanton, Ar- 
lington. 

Coastal Plain: Fulgrain, Victorgrain, 
Stanton, Arlington. 

Barley: In tests of 11 varieties of 
barley at Clemson, North Carolina 


Colonial led with a yield of 33 bush- 
els per acre. However, other factors 
than yield are considered in making 
the following recommendations for 
the entire state: Awnless, Calhoun, 
Colonial, Sunrise, Hooded. 

Wheat: In tests of 20 varieties at 
Clemson in 1950, the Hardired ya- 
riety ranked third from the top in 
yield of 27.6 bushels per acre, but 
due to this and other factors, the fol- 
lowing varieties are recommended; 

Mountain and Piedmont: Chancel- 
lor, Atlas 50, Atlas 66, Hardired. 

Coastal Plain: Hardired, Chancel- 
lor, Coastal, Atlas 50, Atlas 66. 


Varieties for North Carolina 


Dr. G. K. Middleton, professor of agronomy at N. C. State College, 
recommends the following small grain varieties by regions: 


Region Wheat 
Mountains Thorne 
Piedmont Atlas 66 
Atlas 50 
Coastal Plain Atlas 50 
Atlas 66 


Also to back up these recommen- 
dations, Dr. Middleton gives the fol- 
lowing results of experiments show- 
ing the superiority of Atlas wheat, 
Colonial barley, and Arlington oats 
where they are adapted. 

Atlas wheat: In a total of 9 experi- 
ment station tests at Statesville and Mc- 
Cullers, Atlas 50 and 66 averaged 32 
bushels per acre against 30 for Hardired 
and 21 for Redhart. Atlas 66 has ex- 
cellent leaf rust resistance and fair re- 
sistance to mildew. Atlas 50 has excel- 
lent mildew resistance but only fair rust 
resistance. Both strains of Atlas have 


Oats Barley 
Arlington Colonial 2 
Forkedeer Calhoun 
Letoria 

Arlington Colonial 2 
Fulgrain Calhoun 
Victorgrain 

Lemont 

Arlington Colonial 2 
Fulgrain Calhoun 
Victorgrain 


stiff straw and the ability to utilize 
liberal applications of nitrogen. 
Colonial barley: Colonial barley has 
a short, stiff straw and stands better for 
combining than any variety we have 
grown. It has been superior in yield to 
the old standard varieties in the Pied- 
mont for six years. At Statesville it had 
an average production of 45 bushels per 
acre against 31 bushels for Sunrise. 


Arlington oats: In 20 tests conducted 
during the past four years, Arlington 
oats averaged 96 bushels per acre against 
71 for Victorgrain. Lee 5 was intermedi- 
ate. It has excellent resistance to crown 
(leaf) rust, smut, and mosaic. 


Varieties for Virginia 


The recommended varieties of small grains for 1951 in Virginia are 


listed by regions. 


Winter Oats 


West of Blue Ridge Piedmont Eastern 

Forkedeer Arlington Arlington 

Lee Coldproof Atlantic Lee Coldproof 

Atlantic Lee Coldproof Letoria 

Arlington (for Lee County) Letoria Stanton 
Barley 

West of Blue Ridge Piedmont Eastern 

Wong, s-b Wong, s-b Wong, s-b 

Kentucky No. 1, rb Calhoun, b Calhoun, b 


Jackson No. 1, sb 


Kentucky No. 1, rb 


Kentucky No. 1, ® 


Wheat 
West of Blue Ridge Piedmont Eastern 
Vahart, sh Vahart, sh Vahart, sh 
Thorne, sh Thorne, sh Thorne, sh 
Leaps Prolific, sh Leaps Prolific, sh Atlas 50, sh 
V.P.I. 131, b Nittany, Atlas 66, sh 
Nittany, b * Atlas 50, sh Nittany, b 


s-b means semi- 


sb, smooth-bearded. 


Dr. H. L. Dunton, head of agron- 
omy department, VPI, gives the fol- 
lowing helpful information about the 
new grain varieties, Arlington oats, 


*Atlas 66, sh 


*In the Piedmont area, recommended for south of the James Hiver only. 
bearded; rb, rough-bearded; b, beardless; sh, sm 


oth ea 


Colonial barley, and Atlas wheat ui 
der Virginia conditions: ae 
“Atlas 50 and Atlas 66 are’ 
(Continued on page 143) 
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TS POULTRY REGULATOR 
GIVES LAYERS THAT EXTRA 
“SHOT-IN-THE-ARM” 
WHICH SPURS THEM 
TO PEAK PRODUCTION! 


Put new pep into egg production 
...and egg profits... with this 
time-tested trace-mineral and vi- 
tamin supplement. It’s a tonic for 
laggards and a shot-in-the-arm 
for your whole flock. Millions of 
poultrymen have used Pratts Reg- 
ulator since 1872 to get more eggs. 
Try it for just one month and see 
the difference. At dealers—or send 
$1.00 for trial package to Pratt 
Food Co., Dept. PR-286, 130 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 




















REMEDIES 


FOR EVERY POULTRY NEED 
















Fillex TARP Week 


Your VYanme Ou Dtl 


Ask your dealer for FULTEX 
TARP of 1000 uses. Turns 
snow, sleet or rain — triple 
reinforced—rust 
grommets. 
name on it protects 
against loss. Card for 
securing your name 
and ink comes with each 
iton T. 


Ful orp. 
Write for booklet that tells you 
zes 


‘si for trucks, machinery, etc. 
; gon ee sarpaulins te increase 



























































Poultry Tips‘for 
September 


By C. F. Parrish 


Extension Poultryman, 
N. C. State College 


T looks as if poultry costs will 

continue to rise. If so, we will 
have to continue finding economy 
measures. One of the best is to sup- 
ply plenty of green feed. If you do 
not now have a satisfactory pasture 
for pullets or hens, seed 1 acre of 
Ladino clover for each 300 birds you 
keep. Ladino makes an excellent 
grazing crop for poultry. It is high 
in vitamins and minerals, and con- 
tains 22 to 28 per cent protein. 

Dry floors and clean nesting ma- 
terial are necessary for the produc- 
tion of clean eggs. Now is a good 
time to put in a supply of clean, dry, 
and absorbent litter for use later in 
the year. Nearly everyone can get 
shavings, sawdust, or similar material 
just for the hauling. Store in a pro- 
tected place for use as needed. 

Be sure to start some fall chicks 
this month or next. Modern market- 
ing demands a constant supply of 
fresh eggs every week in the year. 
If your flock is to be that productive 
you will need two batches of chicks 
each year. Start one brood now. 

“It pays to be neighborly, but at 
times it is costly,” said one farmer 
recently. He had loaned his chicken 
coops to a neighbor and they had 
been returned uncleaned. When his 
chickens contracted a disease, he 
figured they had caught it from the 


. other farmer’s flock — and he was 


probably right. However, if the other 
farmer had flushed out the coop after 
it was used, let it stay in the sun until 
dry, and then applied a disinfectant, 
the disease would not have spread. 

By going to fairs and shows we are 
able to compare our birds with those 
of other farmers—and thus do a better 
job of poultry breeding. However, if 
you exhibit birds, be sure to isolate 
them before putting them back in 
with the rest of the flock. Otherwise 
they might introduce to the home 
flock disease’ contracted at the fair. 
Keep exhibited birds isolated for at 
least two weeks. 


Cotton Money 

(Continued from page 22) 

sample of my cotton to the cotton classi- 
fying office in Raleigh, and here are my 
Smith-Doxey tags to prove the grade I 


have. Now how much will you give me 
for these 10 bales?” 


“And if the buyer doesn’t offer him 
what the market reports say that 
grade is bringing, the farmer can 
hold his cotton until another time— 
or he can look for another buyer! If 
the farmer knows what he has to sell, 
he can get more for it by shopping 
around. Please tell the farmers 
through The Progressive Farmer that 
this is their cotton classing office. We 
want them to come to Raleigh — or 
Columbia — any time to see us. We 
are working for them. We want to 
help them sell their cotton for a 
fairer price.” 











Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 





Herds On /-7 Program Look 
To Increasing Milk Production 


[AIBYMEN who have been on the 

Fair-Acre Profit-Measure Dairy Pro- 
gram are approaching the Fall months 
with greater confidence than in previous 
years. This is because of the helpful in- 
formation they have accumulated on each 
milking cow through monthly P-M Herd 
Studies set up and processed by the Fair- 
Acre Farm Service Department. These 
Studies which are a regular feature of the 





Pastures have about run their course, 
cows are coming into the barn and 
will need a better feed like P-M Dairy 
to keep up and increase production. 


P-M Program, show from month to month 
just which cows can be increased in pro- 
duction without wasting feed and which 
cannot. P-M dairymen have learned that 
they can control profits by regulating the 
amount of feed for each cow based on the 
profit measure of milk prices, feed costs 
and the efficiency of each individual cow. 


This regulation of feed intake is pos- 
sible because P-M Dairy Feeds are com- 
pletely different from other dairy feeds, 
Their bulky texture resulting from mixing 
“Green A” and “Brown E” pellets with 
flaked yellow corn, crimped oats and 
a molasses pre-mix eliminates fines and 
produces a maximum palatibility so that 
finicky eaters and high producers can all 
be fed as they should. Cows’ health and 
performance have responded quickly to 
this new feed. Records show that P-M 
fed cows maintain a greater persistancy 
in lactation. Newcomers to the P-M Dairy 
Program can also look forward with a 
higher degree of confidence to the period 
just ahead which calls for greater milk 
production. 


Two “-7 Calf Feeds Save 
Up To 1200 Lbs. of Milk 


HERE is an extra profit waiting dairy- 

men who follow the P-M Calf Feed- 
ing Program. Two feeds, P-M Calfmilk 
and P-M Calf Pellets, together will save 
from 1100 to 1200 lbs. of milk per calf 
to’ augment the milk check. Only 50 
pounds of P-M Calfmilk, a whole milk 
replacer, are required to grow a calf 
successfully. This alone will save up to 
300 Ibs. of milk. P-M Calf Pellets which 
can be started at 10 days will make the 
additional milk saving and build healthy 
herd replacements. In addition to making 
more milk available for sale, there is a 
definite economy to be measured in 
money and calf-health when these feeds 
are used. 


LINDSEY-ROBINSON & COMPANY, Inc. RoANoKe, viIRGIMA 
ao ‘ 











Write the FAIR-ACRE REPORTER care of 
this paper for further information on live- 
stock and poultry problems facing you. 


100 485. 
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CLASSTITED ADVERTTSING 





CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 







Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 65c $70.00 
Texas-Oklahoma .16c 17.00 
Carolinas-Virginia ...... 17e¢ 18.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. ho 13.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. -... 14c 15.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ~15¢ 16.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 250,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 275,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 190,000; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 225,000. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue _ closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. Memphis, Dallas. 











FARMS and LAND 





Only $450 Down . . . 80-acre diversified Ozark farm, 
good electric-lighted home, team, harness, wagon, plow, 
double shovel, single stock, planter included! County 
road, electric line, 3 miles trading village; 25 cultiva- 
tion acres, 50 wooded, pasture watered by springs and 
creek, wire fencing, %-acre family orchard; 4-room home, 
electricity, well, good 22x30 barn, small poultry house; 
priced low at $2,400, easy to buy at only $450 down. 
Details big Free Fall Catalog many states. United Farm 
Agency, 1682-P3F Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


on hard road and railroad 
factilities—13 acres, 8 









Close around good town, 
with current, school and mail 


cleared; 4 room cottage and outbuildings. 17% acres, 
1 acre cleared; 3 room cottage and outbuildings. Five 
acre tract, no buildings. 140 acre farm with 7% acre 


Flue tobacco allotment Attractice prices and terms. 
Ned Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush, Lunenburg County, Va. 





Strout’s New Fall Catalogs just out! Eastern and 
Central Book, also West Coast Catalog, Farms, Homes, 
Country Businesses—-Bargains galore. Mailed free. Strout 
Realty 45-BJ West Central Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

Virginia Farms. Estates, Tourist Camps, Service Sta- 
tions, City Property. Free Catalogue. Elliott E. Brooks, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Hundreds of Farms—Free Catalog. Cattle, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, eh... City, 

All Kinds of Virginia Property—Farms, Tourist Camps 
and Stations. Roanoke Valley Realty, South Hill, Va. 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, ow 4 _neetnas. Arkansas. 
Homeseeker’s magazine. Year—$1.5 








tohacco, 
Va. 











PLANTS 
CABBAGE and COLLARD PLANTS 


NEW CROP NOW READY 

Cabbage: Jersey Wakefield, Ferry’s Round Dutch 
and Drumhead Savoy — 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
mailed prepaid. 1,000, $2.00; 10,000, $17.50; 50,000, 
$75.00 express collect or F.O.B. farm. Cabbage Col- 
lard Plants, and Broccoli Plants same price. Prompt 
shipments, full count and 100 per cent live delivery 
guaranteed. 


OLD DOMINION PLANT CO 
FRANKLIN VIRGINIA _ 


Millions new crop Cabbage Plants ready—Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, Ferry’s Round Dutch, 
Early Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collard Plants—Vates and 
Cabbage Collard, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 
prepaid. Express Collect, $2.00 per thousand. These plants 
were grown in rows and cultivated to give you a more 
healthier plant and better roots. Write, wire or phone 
us your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lank- 
ford, Franklin, Virginia. 


New crop Cabbage and Collard Plants ready—Cabbage: 
Early Jersey Waketield, Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat 


VEGETABLE 














Dutch, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Savoy. Collards: Cabbage 
Collards and Vates, a good collard for home garden or 
market. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 


Express Collect, 2.00 per thousand. These plants were 
grown from high germinating seed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-4. 


Specially selected varieties of Cabbage and Colard 
Piants to stand the winter cold. Charleston, Savoy, 
Christmas King, Flat Dutch Cabbage. Georgia Heading, 
Louisiana Sweet, Blue Stem Collard. Master Marglobe, 








Rutgers, New Stone Tomato Plants. All now ready to 
ship. Prices mail prepaid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, 
Alabama. 

New Crop Plants—Best Varieties—Cabbage, Lettuce, 
Collards, Onion Sets—300, .25; 50 $1.75; 1,000, 


$3.00 postpaid. Expressed—-5,000, $10.00. Good plants, 

moss packed. Mrs. Julia Lankford, Franklin, Va. 
Millions Cabbage Plants — Flat Dutch, Jersey and 

Charleston Wakefield, Savoy. Cabbage Collards. 100, 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 
New crop Cabbage and Collard Plants ready. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Savoy, Ferry’s 
Round Dutch, Early Flat Dutch. Collards—Cabbage Col- 
lards and s, an ideal collard for home gardens or 
$1.50; 





market. 300, 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 
Express Collect, 2.00 thousand. Prompt shipment, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Pete Lankford, Franklin, V 

New crop Cabbage Plants ready for late summe: set- 
ting. Ferry’s Round Dutch, Early Flat Dutch, Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Savoy. Vates 
Collard Plants, good for market or home gardens. 300, 
$1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. Express Collect, 


$2.00 per thousand. Plants that satisfy. Victory Plant 
Co., Franklin, Virginia. 

New Crop Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Flat Duteh, Savoy. Collard—White Cab- 
bage and North Carolina Short Stem. 300, $1 Aan 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express Colleet— 0 per 
thousand. Moss packed, satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Thelma Joyner, Franklin ‘ 

Million New Crop Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collards—White 
Cabbage and North Carolina Short Stem. 300, $1.25; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed—$2.50 per 
thousand. Moss packed, good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 


Vegetable Plants Collard 














Cabbage Heading 
Charleston Wake- 
Early Round Dutch. Postpaid—300, 
,000, $1.75; 5,000 up at $1.50 thou- 
*Piant Farm, Sammervilie, 8. 

I have Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch and Round Dutch 
Cabbage; Cults and Cw a Plants for fall 
gardens. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,0 $2.50 postpaid. 
Express, $2. 00 thousand. Charlie jaunt, Franklin, Va. 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy ‘“Year 
Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’” Patten Seed 
Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Blakemore, Bilestonesy 


Plants: 
Plants: 





sand. } A 











Strewherry - -Klondyke, 


1,000, $4.5 No. 1 one year Concord Graps — 1,0 
$40.00 Saamtene Boysenberry—1,000, $22.50. © silect. 
20th Century Everbearing — 100, $2.75. 25 Thornless 
Boysenberry, $1.00, prepaid. October delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Alma Plant Farm, Alma, Ark. 





Fourteen leading va- 
Lackey, McDonald, 


Plants. 
Vernon 


Certified Strawberry 
rieties. Price list free. 
Tennessee. Phone 1976R4. 

Free Circular describes approved varieties including 
New Red Rich. Guy Causey, Route 4, Greensboro, N. C. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Secientifie Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
thousands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
$1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 








Koot 


M 
Gardenias. 


Fruit Trees! Stark Brother's sensational new 
“Dwarfs; also standard size, exclusive patented, trade- 
marked varieties produce abundant, larger, better apples, 
peaches, pears. All fruit faster growing, quicker bear- 
ing. Also beautiful ornamental trees and shrubs. Get 
giant new Colorphoto Catalog Free. Stark Brothers, Dept. 
30092, Louisiana, Missouri. 

Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pear, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries. Grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25¢. High grade, quality 
stock can't be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. 
Tennessee Nursery Company,- Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs, Nut Trees, Fruit Trees, Berry 
Plants and Ornamental Plant Material offered by Vir- 
ginia’s largest grower. Write for free copy 56-Page 
Planting Guide in Color. Sagaoesplo wanted. Waynes- 
boro Nurseries, Waynesboro, 


Rose Bushes—-All best alae guaranteed. Free 
color Catalog showing Care and Culture. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Route 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 

World's largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Mississippi. 

















Lumberton, 


BULBS and FLOWERS 








Geraniums—2 dozen plants postpaid $2.25. These are 
strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
for planting in your yard or garden. Plants are ready 
for delivery Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th. Any color or mixed. 
Try a box of these and you will want them every year. 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, Illinois. 


Seed—Imported Super-Swiss and Maple Leaf 
Giants mixed. One ounce, $6.50; Trade Package, 1,000 
seeds or more, $1.00. Germination test 95%. Order now. 
Crowell’s Plant Farm, Box 681, Concord, North Carolina. 

12 Hardy Azalea, Mountain Collected % foot bloom- 
ing size, mixed colors, pinks, white, yellow, and red. 
Only $2.00 postpaid. Rush your order today to Savage 
Farm Nursery, Route 2, McMinnville, Tennessee. 

African Violets—12 nice plants, different, $3.00; 25c 





Pansy 











60c; 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Moss postage. Hardy Ivies for landscaping — 100, $25.00. 

packed. V. C. Lankford, Sr., Franklin, Va. Twelve Novelty Ivies, $3.00; 25¢ postage. Wilson’ 8, 943 
Cabbage Plants — Jerseys, Charlestons, Flat Dutch, Greenwood. Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Savoys. Collards. 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 bergpets. Darwin Tulips — ‘‘Hollands Rainbow Mixture’’ 25, 

$2.50 thousand express collect. Moss pack: => $1.00. Dutch Iris Mixture—50, $1.00. Large blooming 

Cobb, Franklin, Virginia. Phone 81738. size. Postpaid. Elvin Fulghum, Maben, Mississippi. 





Plants—Cabbage: Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Savoy. Let- 
tuce, Collards. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. Expressed—5,000, $10. 00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fairview Piant Farm, Fran’ 

Cabbage Plants — Jerseys. Charlevtens, 
Savoys. Collards. 500, $2. 25: 1,000, 
1,000, $3.00 express collect. Moss packed. 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Virginia. 

All varieties of Cabbage, Onion and Cabbage Collard 
ay for fall setting—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$2.50 postpaid. Express lots $2.00 thousand. Southern 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

Good Cabbage, Tomato, Onion and Collard Plants—100, 
50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; $2.50 per thousand prepaid. 
Alsboms. varieties; fresh. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, 
A 
Millions Cabbage and Cabbage Collard ny Georgi 
Collard, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.7 yo 
Jimmeys Plant . n, Va. 

.and Collard Plants any tinre—300, 90c; 500, 
$1.00; §,000, eT. Drake Brothers, Franklin, Va. 








Flat Dutch 
0 postpaid. 
Hunterdale 




















Rainbow Color Gladiolus Bulbs—40 for $1.00. Tube- 
rose Bulbs—10 for % 00. Blooming sizes. Add 25 cents 
for postage. E. G. Woods, Box 165, Bradenton, Fla. 


SEEDS 





SUPERIOR QUALITY SEEDS 


Ask for prices immediately on Ladino Clover, Ky. 
31 Fescue, Alta Fescue, Crimson Clover, Rye Grass, 
Reseeding Crimson,’Orchard Grass, Alfalfa. 

Atlas Wheat, Redhart Wheat, Hardired Wheat; Ful- 
grain, Victorgrain, and Arlington Oats; Colonial, 
Calhoun and Sunrise Bariey. 

No. 2 Mixed Kobe, Sericea and Korean Lespedeza 
(excellent for grazing), $9.50 per 100 pounds tagged 
for processing. 

Act immediately because prices will be higher later. 
And we produce sds that ar far suprior to th ordi- 
nary. 


STEGALL AND CO., INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 





Fulgrain, Victorgrain Oats; Cokers Coastal, 
and Hardired Wheat. 
Quality at close prices. 


South Carolina. 


Redhart 
Beardless Barley, Abruzzi Rye. 
Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 





CAROLINA: 
17¢ per Word 





ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


65¢ per Word 


Mt. Heaithy 
the nest! 


live delivery. 
in NOW! 


Buff Rocks, 





THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 


Kentucky 31 Fescue................ $ 7 > oe. 
SO 7 =e 

Ladino Clover ............... a a $0 ib. Sel. 
Reseeding Crimson Clover........ .60 Ib. del. 


One sowing gives year round pasture 
for many years. 


FARMERS SEED CO. 
P. O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. 





Rocks, Black 


8. 
PULLETS 





King Ranch Bluestem and the new Buffelgrass. 





Also 


S-VA. EDITION 


Don’t delay. 


White Wyandottes, 


White and . Giants, 
Light Brahmas, 


L. Wyandottes —_. 


COCKERELS .- ‘ 
Heavy Assorted, Straight Run 
Left Over Heavies, No Leghorns_ 
Surplus Chicks, 

No Breed or Sex Guarante 


MT. 
MT. HEALTHY 


$18.00 per Inch 


$70.00 per Inch 


BABY CHICKS 


Egg Bred Chicks 


CHICKS — 








Sensational Cut-Price Values 


10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 
Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks, 
Chicks shipped any time ial want them. 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled 


special egg breeding builds Healthy 


chicks weekly. 
Send 


fluffy 
Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery. 


Reds, 
Rock X 


chicks that really pay off——both on the market and at 
200,000 big, 


100% 
orders 


Order direct from this ad, 
Barred and White Rocks, 25 50 
New Hampshires, 8. C. 
Buff Orpingtons, 


100 














Columbia 
Australorps, 


Hamps, Hamp X Rocks, 

Wyan X Hamps. . 
PULLETS _... 16. 
COCKERELS - 

Large Type, Lop Comb White Legho $12.90 

PULLETS RY Rae Ane 26.00 
COCKERELS - 3.95 

Brown and Buff Leghorns, 

Anconas, Austra Whites, 

White, Black, Buff EN A, 
PULLETS a 

COCKER 














Odd and awe 


HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
Dep 








. . Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum 
Blue Panic and Birdwood grass seeds. For descriptive - ; 
folder and prices, write Guy Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas. oanew, Produced by one of America s oldest reliable 
~ : = ee atcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
For Sale — Reseeding Crimson Clover, White Dutch money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
Clover, Caley Peas, Sericea Lespedeza, Kudzu. Write vestment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, White 
for prices. J. M. Thomas, Marion, Alabama. Rocks; 8S. C. Reds; Large Type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 
r CLOVER Hampshires; Brown Leghorns: also Cross Breeds. Sexed 


AUTAUGA RESEEDING 
CRIMSON CLOVER 


Every Seed Certified ... Blue Tag. Free Price 
List and Literature on request. 


POSEY SEED COMPANY 


Prattville (Autauga County) Alabama 





COLLARDS 


Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces 50c; 
5 ounces $1.00; pound $2.00 pestpaid. E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, North Carolina. 


CLOVER 


Australian Subterranean Clover—Lifesaver for wornout 
hillsides, cottonfields/ lush green grazing autumn, 
winter, spring. Heavy hay yields mid-summer. 
profit seed production. New Seed ready. Howard Snyder, 
Canton, Mississippi. 

Certified Dixie Crimson Clover—The Green Gold of 
the South—Proven Superior to all other strains of Re- 
seeding Crimson Clover. Write for attractive prices on 
any quantity. Eager Brothers, Valdosta, Georgia. 








low prices, 
book on poultry 
sure of deliver 
Hatcheries, 


chicks, pullets or cockerels—reasonable prices 
details of our guarantees, 


Box 22-C, 


management. 
y on dates you desire. 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Write for 
free Catalog and 
Place orders early and be 
Clover Valley 





95% 





Autauga Reseeding Crimson Clover Association. See 


our Display Advertisement in this issue 


COTTON 


King of the Cotton Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. & P. L. 
15. Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage. Staple 
inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for prices. 
Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia. 


FESCUE 


Kentucky Grown Fescue Seeds — Selected Original 
Strains Kentucky 31 and 41 Fescues produced from gen- 
uine seed stocks. Attention: Now offering commercially 
our new Kentucky 41 Fescue, improved and deceloped 
from Kentucky 31. Write for free color catalog. Cundiff 
Seed Farms, Somerset, Kentucky. World's Largest 
Wholesale Fescue Seed Growers, €. Cundiff, Mer. 
and Agronomist. Telephone 948-W. 








Write for Free Literature. 
WE HATCH THE YEAR AROUND. 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 
1219-23 West Lee Street 
GREENSBORO 


NORTH CARO 


FOR BROILER PRODUCTION 
You can’t beat our Heavy Meat Type 


New Hampshires 


Also BARRED ROCK and WHITE ROCK. 
LIVABILITY THROUGH 3 WEEKS. 


LINA 





hobby. 
few pullets. 


Swan. 
six year sold. 


Box 2418, Ralei 


Yokohoma and Lackenvelder Chickens. 
pretty and healthy surplus pullets and cockerels raised 
All pure bred. Also Silkie Bantam cockerels and 
One pair white Peafowl, 
One European White Mute female 
Will have Mallard and East India Black Ducks 
as soon as sex determined. One Canadian Gander about 


Proven breeders. 


Higher prices nearer maturity. 


Have 


unusual 


6-8 years old 


All very reasonably priced at this time. 


Will trade 
gh, North Carolina. 


L. T. White, 








For Sale — Recleaned, tested Kentucky 31 Fescue, 
$52.50 per 100 pounds. Orchard Grass, $33.60 per 112- 
pound bag. F.O.B. Return seed if not satisfied. Jerome 
Peerce, Glandale, Kentucky. 

Kentucky 31 Fescue—Certified, 80c; Uncertified, 65c. 
Ladino Clover, $1.65. R. F. Langford, Hartsville, Tenn. 

Kentucky 31 Fescue—Shaker Seed & Feed Company, 
South Union, Kentucky. 








Hatches 
priced. O 





GRASS 
Bluegrass Seed—Tested and tagged 
Direct from grower. One pound to 
Blevins Seed Co., 210 


Fancy Kentucky 
for your protection. 
100 pounds. Also lawn mixtures. 
Desha Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


° WHEAT 


Atlas 66 Certified Seed Wheat. Rust resistant, yields 
of 40 to 50 bushels per acre in Virginia this year. Stiff 
straw, easy to combine. Write for prices. Tomahund 





Farm, Williamsburg, Virginia 


BABY CHICKS 





AND POULTRY 





Broiler Chicks from Chicken-of-Tomorrow proved 
strains. Arbor Acres White Rocks, Eureka New Hamp- 
shires, etc. Fast delivery in top condition. Sieb’s 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. (Phone 445) 





Hemerocallis (Daylilies)—Planting season now. Many 
varieties at a liberal discount. Free list. Amaryllis 
Gardens, 15 Sereven Avenue, Northeast, Atlanta, Ga. 

African Violets—3 Small or 2 Blooming Size for $1.00. 
List of 96 varieties free. McEver Nursery, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 

Field grown rooted Verbena, 7 colors, 50 planta, $1.00 
postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, Alabama 

Narcissus — 12 different — 100, $2.00; other bulbs, 
Postpaid. Z. Mauzy, Mena, Arkansas. 

Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertis- 
ments can tell as a aS of the story of the adver- 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available | for the asking. It is a PD 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this 
purpose. Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a 
seanee, ho coupon com ho. Qased on the. posted end 























Baby Chick Specials — 100% Pullorum Passed. All 
Popular Breeds. $10.90 and up. Send for free price 
list today. Piedmont Hatchery, 18 College St., Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

Helm’s Pullorum Clean Chicks. Immediate delivery. 
Sensational broiler crosses. Holder Three World Records 
Brown Leghorns. Free brooding bulletins.. Helm’s Chicks, 
Padueah, Kentucky. 

Surplus Chicks—$10.00 hundred C.0.D. New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 
Prices at Hatchery. A. F. Hockman, R 11, Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 

DeForest Blueblood Chicks. Broiler and Egg Breeds 
hatching year around. Broadbreasted Bronze and White 
Turkey Poults. DeForest tatepene Peabody, Kansas. 

Twenty Beautiful Varieties—U. 8. Approved, Pullorum 
Clean. Summer prices. All inquiries answered. Rhodes 
Hatchery, Spencer, West Virginia. 




















ROANOKE 


off each week. 
rder now. 


VIRGINIA-U, S. APPROVED 


PULLORUM PASSED 


Write for prices. 


Route 3, Box 516 


Garst’s NEW HAMPSHIRE Chicks 


BROADBREASTED BRONZE TURKEY POULTS 
USDA BELTSVILLE WHITE TURKEY POULTS 


15 years’ successful breeding experience. 
Reasonably 


GARST POULTRY FARM 


VIRGINIA 





Leghorns ; 
Pullets, 
F.O. B. 100% 
Missouri. 


Heavies, $8.95. Mixed, $7.95 


Catalog. Bush Hatchery, 


White, Barred Rocks; Hampshires; Reds; wea 
$9.95; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.95. White, Brow 3 
juste -W hites ; Black, Buff Minereet, ° 
overs, $6.95. 2 ree, O $5.95. Barnyard Special, $4. 95 wp. 
Alive. 


Clintes, 


—e 





High Quality 


shire Reds, 
$11.95 


Hatchery, Geral 


Profitable layers. 
White Rocks, 


erels, $10.95. Free catalog. 


AAA and AAAA Chicks. 
100% Pullorum ‘Tested. 
arr: and 
Heavy Pullets “514. 95. 
100% Alive. 


per 100. 


d, Missouri. 





per 100 as hate 
$13.95. Heavy 
Live delivery ¢ 


Unsexed od Breed, 


hed. 
100% bloo 


Assorted, dun 
uaranteed, 


PF2, Norfolk, Virginia. 





Stouffer's U. 
orca- Leghorn. 


$9.95. 
erels, $2.45 
Grove, Illinois. 


Rocks, Réds, Wyandottes, foghesns. Austra-Whi 


Left-Overs, $6.95. 
collect. 


Fast broilers. 
New Hi 


id Austra 
Cock- 


Pleasant View 


Buy Quality—AAA Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Bet 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, New Hampshires. 


cov. Ruby Chicks, Devt 


eee 
> Clean Chicks— 
8. Approved—Pullorum tes, Min 


Get commie Bi rices. woes 





Get our low. 





chicks 
eries. Postage Pai 
Box 7, Corydon, 





» New Hlempehires. 
from U. 


prices on Broiler Crosses, also 
Wyandottes, 


Assorted. 


horn Cock- 


ights, $7.95. 
Sadie Stouffer newer rvaddans 
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ed—Pullorum Passed 
Pata Tan ship t ship C.0.D, River vale 
Indiana. : 
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BABY CHICKS 
WENE GOLDEN BROAD 


NEW gly ee CORNISH-HAMP CROSS 
From PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Sweeping Chicken-of-Tomorrow Contests, breaking 
sales records. Phenomenal meat gains on less feed. 
Chicks for ity at too—HEN BREEDER White 
rns, os Sired Rocks, Reds, Hampshires. 
CATALOG FRE 


WENE CHICK FARMS 
BOX J-9 VINELAND, N. J. 


Riverside Chicks. Hatching all year. Leading breeds, 
erossbreeds. Improved with bloodlines direct from put- 
standing strains. Broiler chicks. Famous Nichols New 
Arbor Acres White Rocks. Laying strains: 
Twichell New Hampshires. Park’ 
Thousands hatching weekly. 
shipment. Free circular. Write: Riverside 
Hatcheries. Box 116, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


$9.90 per 100 buys Best Quality Chicks. R.O.P. blood- 
lines from famous production strains. 100% bloodtested. 





Prompt 





Customers report 96% to 100% livability; 90% egg 
production during January. U. Approved, Pullorum 
Controlled. White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 


shires, White Wyandottes, Reds, $9.90 per 100. Alive 
delivery. Free catalog. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, 
Fulton, “Missouri. 

Riverside Fall Chicks. Hatching now. Special broiler 
chicks. Improved with bloodlines direct from famous 
Nichols New Hampshires. Arbor Acre White Rocks. 
Barred Rocks. Thousands hatching weekly. Prompt - 
ment. Leading breeds and crossbreeds. All chicks U. 





Pullorum Passed. Free circular. Reasonable 4 tay 
Write today. Riverside Hatchery, Box 116, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 





Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an R.0.P. 

and Hatchery. Also U. 8S. Approved 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orp 
Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched 

Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiaan. 


LEGHORNS . 

31 Years Selling 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. Cheaper than you 
ean raise them yourself. Strong as Missouri Mules. 
Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES. * 
New Hampshire Red Pullets, AAAA Grade. Early 
Hatehed, $1.75. Mrs. F. A. Craig, Route 2, High Point, 
North Carolina. 











ROCKS 


Barred Rock Cockerels. Freshwater Farm, 
North Carolina. 


Mebane, 





SHEEP 


2,000 head at Auction on Halfway 
Highway 422 between Lebanon and 
Myerstown, Penna., September 8th and 19th (eighth and 
nineteenth), 12:00 o'clock sharp. Consisting of Black 
face and White face Yearling and Ewe Lambs from Mon- 
tana and California. Trucking facilities available. 8. 
K. Norman, Myerstown, Pennsylvania. 

Hampshire sheep, popular, profitable, time tested, time 
proven, for outstanding lamb production. Information and 
breeders list of American Hampshire Sheep Ass'n, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. 

For Sale — Registered Shropshire Sheep — Fifteen 
Yearling Rams, twenty-five Ram mbs and 10 Ewe 
Lambs. Red Hill Farm, Pedlar Mills, Va. 

Suffolk Sheep—All ages. Shipped on approval, no 
money down. Write or wire. Crandell’s Prize Sheep, 
Ithaca, Michigan. 

Suffolk Sheep booklet, list of breeders free. Write 
—— Suffolk Sheep Association, Box H, Middleville, 
Michigan. 


Breeding Ewes - 
Farm located on 

















CATTLE MARKERS 
Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms. Dept. 4. Huntington. Indiana. 


CATTLE 
“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN” 


Why go to Wisconsin for your Dairy Cattle? We 
bring them down for you. Large selection Quality 
Holstein Cows and Heifers on hand at all times; 
Fresh, Springing, Bred or Open. and Bangs 
Tested. All Calves and other Dairy Breeds handled 





HOLSTEINS 
VIRGINIA HOLSTEIN 
CONSIGNMENT SALE 


September 27, 1951, Thursday 12:30 p.m. 
Orange, Virginia 
70—SELECTED REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—70 
From Virginia Top Holstein Herds 
Bangs Free—Many Vaccinated—T.B. 
Accredited. 

Specializing in Fresh and Heavy Springing 
Cows and Heifers. A few Open Heifers. 
Production Testing—Good Type. 


For Catalog Write 


VIRGINIA HOLSTEIN CLUB 


H. W. CRAUN, Secretary 
Route 2, Roanoke, Va. 
F. S. WALKER, Sale Manager 
Orange, Virginia 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 141 


LIVESTOCK WANTED 


Learn how swine may be protected against deadly hog 
cholera with the new modern vaccine. Two million have 
been protected with Colorado Hog Cholera Vaccine. Write 
for free literature. Colorado Serum Company, 4950 York 
Street, Denver 16, Colorado. 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





The Howard Rotary Digger 


For Sweet Potato Harvesting. Works on any flat bot- 
tom turn plow whether horse drawn or tractor (one 
row tractor preferred). Only $75.00 fitted out with 
Timken bearings which insures a lifetime of service, 
saves 50% labor cost, does not bruise or scar yams. 
Hundreds in use, all patrons well pleased. Prepared 
to ship promptly. 


THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PITTSBURGH TEXAS 





New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1951 
Catalog. Tremendous savings, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 





JERSEYS 


Jersey Bull Calves from classified dams with 500 pounds 


fat records, 2X milking. Can furnish cows, registered or 
grade on order. Zimmerman & Dumford, Saint Paris, 
Ohio. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Choice bull calves and few heifers ‘rom real Dual- 
Purpose stock that are bred for type and production. The 
Farmer's Cow. Whitehall Farm, Chatham, Va. 





on érder only. 


JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & CO. 


2635 Pennington Bend Road 
NASHVILLE 11 TENNESSEE 
Phone: Donelson 263 or 502M 


Dairy Calves from Wisconsin's largest bonded distribu- 
tors. Tested, registered or non-registered Holstein, 
Guernsey, Swiss on approval, low cost. Free Bulletin. 
Write Mr. Mayer, Dairyland Cattle Co., 1203 West Canal 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or Telephone Evergreen 
4-6263 day or night. 

Choice Wisconsin Guernsey and Holstein Dairy Heif- 
ers. 300 pounds and up. Any amount. Also Springing 
Cows and Heifers. Transportation always available. 
Orders filled the year around. Write or phone Link 
Brothers, Ine., Minong, Wisconsin. 


Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and beifers. B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, “ 

Hotel” for Dairy Cattle, eo Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 














MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—-PETS—-FANCY FOWL 
Raise Pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capital 
and space can make you indepen Free details. 
el Central Game Management System, Columbus 10, 





Write for 
25th 


Canaries, 
shipping directions. 
Pyace, Chicago 8. 

Peacocks—Colorful India Blues—South’s Largest Flock. 
Prompt shipping. Pairs $50 and F. H. McCrae, 
Eustis, Florida. 

Peafowl, Pheasants, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. 


Parakeets Wanted—Best prices. 
American Bird Co., 2610 W. 








Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


DUCKS—GEESE 
_ Pilgrim Geese (Males white, Females gray). 
ing stock prices drastically —— Exley Goose Farm, 
Box 163P, * 
Dueklings— Mammoth Pekins ; a ducklings. Harry 
. North Collins, New York. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Albert's Hen and Growing Cages; Fount and Cup 
Waterers; Egg Candlers; De beakers; Roof Sprinkler 
and For Nozzles. Albert’s, Box 429-T, Van Nuys, Calif. 














LIVESTOCK 





DAIRY GOATS 


Profit and Heath from Dairy Goats. 
tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. 
doyrnal, < bolumbian C20, Missouri. 


DOGS 
Happy Jack Mange Medicine. For dogs, animals. Itch, 
fungus, bare spots, moist ears and feet. Promotes heal- 
mg and hair growth to severe mange, moist or dry skin 
“temas or money back. At stores or direct. 10 oz. $1.50 
petpaid. Dog care literature free. Dept. F, Snow Hill, 
North Carolina. 


“Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
‘ated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
‘ituctions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
filstied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
edar Falls, lowa. 


Pnslish Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 
Aisa registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
arms, Flanagan, Illinois. 
genaish Shepherd Pups—Guards, companions, varmints, 
fuaranteed heelers. 35 years selling 30 states. Bellwood 
Kennels, aminels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 
“Registered English Shepherds. 
M guaranteed. Stud service. 
urfreesboro, Tennessee. 


trap llies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
vello — Dlease you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 


Monthly magazine 
Dairy Goat 

















Farm working dogs. 
John Blankenship, 








“Eaciicn Shepherd Puppies—Heelers, companions, reg- 
Mered. purebred. E. L. Wright, Tennessee Ridge, Tenn. 
+ Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox ee. 
erriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Ala. 
Collie Pups and Grown Stock—Champion bred, reg- 
a Springdale, R4, Orange, Va. 
Terrier Puppies—Best for ratters, best for pets. 
apeerer Kennels, Fredonia, Kansas. 
Terrier Puppies. 
Kennels . Stafford, Kansas. 
RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 
Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
ine ine, “ealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
fee. White's Rabbitry. N rk 29, Ohio. 
nt Etotit in Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated booklet 
Seton 1; lists markets, successful raisers. Wilson 
ton 19. California. 
Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
tille upplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
. Pennsylvania 
Retistered Pedigreed Rabbits. 
fatalogue Dime. 
e. Tennessee. 
oney— Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free de- 
8 Rabb: 





























Bred for ratters. Crusaders 











































Dairy Goats. Instrue- 
Harehills, Honeysuckle Lane, 























itry, Morganfield 12, ‘Kentucky. 
Rabbis Journal, B-241-P, Milton, Pa. Year 















My aime. beginners manual 25c. 


Pigs. Money makers. Booklet free. 
6H, Hapevitie, Georgia. 


Breed- * 





c dations.) Established 


Attention Sellers and Buyers of Cattle and Hogs. Sell 
and buy livestock at Gus Z. Lancasters, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. Yard No. 2—Every Tuesday—Phone 
4337. Yard No. 1—Every Friday—Phone 6101. 

Dairymen—Call or write us for information about our 
Dairy Cows, Heifers and Calves. We will help you select 
your beter cattle. y. R. Lehmann & Son, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. Phone 196J. 

50 Bred Hereford Heifers. 65 young Angus Cows and 
Heifers. 30 Hereford Cows, Calves at side. 1 gentle 5 
gaited mare. She is tops. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 

Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 




















Choice Holstein and Guernsey Springer Cows anl 
Heifers. Large selection. Myron Lageschulte, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. Phone 625. 

AYRSHIRE 
LAKEVIEW AYRSHIRE FARM 
DISPERSAL 


OCTOBER 4, 1951 
This Sale features 100 Registered Ayrshires on Offi- 
cial herd test—T.B. and Bangs tested. Dairy 
Equipment and Feed. 
42 Daughters and one Son of: Blue Boy’s Nifty Boy, 
Double Approved. His 10 daughters in milk produced 
11,599 pounds milk with 4.03% test making 468 
pounds fat. Other Approved Sires represented are: 
Penshurst Last Man, Good Acres Triumphant, Bar 
Peter Pan, Glen Foerd White Prince, Bargéeweg,Jubi- 
lee, Holehouse True Form, Glengarry Sir Burton. 
HERD CONSISTS OF 
3 Herd Sires—62 Cows and first calf heifers—20 
open heifers—14 heifers and 1 bull calf. All cattle 
bred on farm are calfhood vaccinated. 
FOR CATALOGUE CONTACT OWNERS OR 
SALE MANAGER 
H. E. Reader — Owners — R. W. Boyer 
Rural Route Lakeview, Ohio 
ale Managed 


OHIO AYRSHIRE SRLEs SERVICE 
Frank Dicke, Manager 
116 North Main 8t. New Bremen, Ohio 


BRAHMANS 
REGISTERED BRAHMAN, ZEBU 
and 


BRAFORD CATTLE 
For Sale 


BLACKSHER COMPANY 
URIAH ALABAMA 


Brahman Crossbreeds give you more beef, quicker . . . 
more profits! Write for illustrated folder, A. P. Cody, 
secretary, Eastern Brahman Association, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kissimmee, 

Registered Brahmans have an amazing record of adapt- 
ability--they have made good all over the continent. For 
folder, write A. P. Cody, secretary, Eastern Brahman 
Association, Kissimmee, Fla. 


Purebred Brahman Calves—Best possible blood lines— 
$300.00 up. Stedman Mitchell, Cullowhee, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 
PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages — especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
socltNTE service. Tel e 3644 or Write 

















TER-COUNTY AIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Wisconsin 
Registered and Non-Regi d i in Holstein 
Calves—for higher production herds. Exceptional offer- 
ing of choice registered Wisconsin Holstein Calves. Avail- 
able in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 











Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health sheet 
furnished. Well started —no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write er Telep M. MeFarland & Sons, 


Watertown, Wisconsin. 
Holsteins—Registered or Grades. Cows and Heifers. 
Close springers. T.B. and Bangs tested. Good selection 
at all times. Telephone 256-1. George T. Willson, Keys- 
ville, Virginia. 
Choice Holstein and Guernsey Heifer Calves. 
Route 4, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Brothers, 

an" These Columns Carefully Each og eee Re, 
many different products advertised. You can safe’ 

order from our advertisers—they are reliable. 








Strauss 











SWINeE 


A CONNER PRAIRIE BOAR 


MEANS BETTER HOGS CHEAPER 
Minnesota No. 1 — Montana No. 1! 
Minnesota No. 2 — Maryland No. 1 
San Pierre No. 1 — Beltsville No 2 
Incross Boars Too 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


CONNER PRAIRIE FARMS 


Route 4 Noblesville, Indiana 





Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs now offering Spring 
Boars and Gilts, also Bred Gilts for fall farrow. Reg- 
istered, cholera immuned, over 200 in herd. Satisfied 
customers in 45 states. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, 
Ohio. 





Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. Satisfied 
customers from coast to coast. Magnolia Lane Farm, 
Cope, South Carolina. 


Registered Prolific Berkshires —- Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Registered Chester White Pigs. Rock Wood Stock 
Farm, Strasburg, Virginia. 
DUROCS 


Cherry Red Durocs——World’s Record 
Fancy Young rs up. Weanling Pigs, 
Gilts. Ralph L. Winters, € larksville, Tenn. 


Registered Cherry Red blocky type Duroc Pigs at 
$25.00 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs, Bred Gilts. 
Tomahawk, North Carolina. 
GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hogs — Breeder, SRipper. 
Stanton, Tennessee. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Breeding Stock for sale. 
Farm, Cherry Valley, Illinois. 
MINNESOTA NO. 1 


Young Foundation Stock—Either sex. 
tration. Reasonable prices. Breeze Hill Farm, 
ville, Virginia. 











P. R. Breeding. 
Bred 








Mack Norris, 





Dr. J. A. Jones, 





Cherry Meadows 





Subject regis- 
Perkins- 





0. 1. C. 
Hogs—The modern hog that makes money 
Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs, 
Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boars, 
Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Clyde, 


Finest OIC 


$50.00. 

Texas. 
Registered OIC Hogs. 

delphia, Mississippi. 





J. 8S. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 














Ohio oe Chester Pigs, Boars. W. I. Owen, 
-Bedford, Virgini 
Registered ay Pigs. Mrs. Willie Strong, Beaver- 
dam, Virginia. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Medium Black Poland China Pigs and 


Young Stock. Can furnish unrelated pairs. Champion 
blood lines. Jack Hubbard, Windway Farm, Route 4, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Registered Black Poland Chinas-—-Medium type, com- 
bining length. width, depth and prolific bloodlines. For 
full information and prices, write J. W. Smith, Route 1, 
Beulaville, North Carolina 

Registered Black Poland China Pigs. Modern type. 
Grand Champion blood lines. G. G. Shoffner, Julian, 
North Carolina. 

Registered Improved Type Black Poland China Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. KR. X. Williams, Oxford, 
Mississipi. 

Medium Type—Largest herd in state. Champion blood 
lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Poland Chinas—Pigs, either sex, all entitled 




















to registry. James L. Drewry, Drewryville, Virginia 
Phone 266. 
Champion SPC Pigs, Bred Gilts, Boars. Freeman 


Bunn, Midville, Georgia 


TAMWORTHS 
We endeavor to give the best in Registered Tamworths. 
Pigs now ready. Hunter Farm, Route 7, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 
Registered Tamworths. 
North Carolina. 








L. 8. Corbett, Macclesfield, 





YVORKSHIRES 


Write for literature deseribing our Vestahiven. 
Jand Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals — Positive Livestock Identi- 
geation. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. Stamped 
with name ond number. BR . Over 
50,000 “users. Free samples, catalog. Write Security 
Sos Ge, Dept. Pr-9, 144 W. 27th Street, New York 1, 


High- 








16 Prints “ 8 Jumbos 
Skrudland 


Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.’’ Cultivating, plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Reconditioned Typewrites; Printing, Duplicating Ma- 
chines, supplies. Dixie Service, King, N. C. 








OF INTEREST to WOMEN 


Looking for Bargains? 





Send for free money-saving 
catalog from famous 63-year-old mail-order company. 
Latest New York fashions. Cotton frocks from $1.98; 
Rayon dresses fronf $3.49; Genuine leather shoes from 
$2.29. Everything for your family, home. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write National Bellas Hess, 212 Bellas 
Hess Building, Kansas City 9, Mo. 

Free Catalog—Save on Cottons—Thrilling values for 
family and home — shirts, underwear, dresses, prints, 
towels, sheets, childrens wear. Money-back guarantee. 
South Carolina Mills, Dept. 699, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

10,000 Yards Print Cloth—Wide, sheer, assorted solid 
colors, second quality, satisfaction guaranteed. Five 
sample yards $1.00, C.O.D. or cash immediately. Sibert 
Warehouse, Chaitendoss 4, Tennessee. 

Ladies’ beautiful 51 Gauge Full Fashioned Nylon Hose, 
almost perfect. Three pairs only $1.98. Satisfaction or 














money back. Order today. Hayes Hosiery Co., Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 
Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 


Beautiful patterns. Sample on request. Only 69¢ per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Money in New Greaseless Doughnuts. Start in kitehen. 
No smoke. Sell stores. Free recipes. George Ray Co.. 
3605 South 15th Avenue, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Quilt Pieces—Big bundle, about 6 yards. Bright, 
fast-color cotton prints. Patterns, free gift, $1.00. 
Combs Brothers, 4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Look — Full fashioned Nylon Mill Rejects. 6 pair 
$1.00. Imperfects 3 pair $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Premier Sales; Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

100-pound Broiler Feed Bags—-Unwashed Print, 35e; 
White, 25c. 12 or more postpaid. No €.0.D.'s. Jay 
Hayes, Route 1, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Twelve Humorous Greeting Cards i when you buy 
25 beautiful Everyday Cards for 99c. Holochea’s, 2048 
Drexel, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





A NEW SUPER VALUE IN 
PHOTO FINISHING 
Jumbo Size Prints—Deckle Edges—Mounted 
In an Attractive Two Color Album. 
— ALL FOR ONLY — 

8 Exposure Roll—8 Prints.. 
12 Exposure Roll—12-Prints. 
16 Exposure Roll—16 Prints 
Reprints—Jumbo Size ...............---.----- 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
Cut out This Ad and Send It in With Your 
Roll of Film—it Will Be Worth 15c on 
the Above Listed Prices. 
UNITED FILM SERVICE 


CHATTANOOGA Box 1071 TENNESSEE 
“Serving The South for More Than 15 Years’’ 








Deckledge Heprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 
3e and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed 1 each 25c or 2 each for 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 
copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
. . . from the South’s largest and 
oldest photo finishers! 

Film Returned the Same Day It Is Received. 


Double Size Prints in Colorful, 
Plastic Bound Albums. 





From Any 8 Exposure Roll...............-....-.-. 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll.... 
Additional Prints and Reprints, Each 5c 
We Specialize in Making Copies From 
Old Prints. 
Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 


WE INVITE COMPARISON. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 


Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 


Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. “‘Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 


SERVICE—40c 


Films Govecnes and 8 prints near per et 
only 40c lectronic process, non-f 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


from Koll, 25¢ with this ad, L. 
. River Grove, Ilinois. 




















(elpsalfied ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
PHOTO FINISHING 
Why Gamble With Your 
SNAPSHOTS 
Send Your Film to REX 


8 Hours after we receive film, pictures are mailed. 


8 Exp. Roll....40c in coin. 12 Exp. Roll....60c 
OS Eee 5¢ each 


Free Mailers With Each Order. 








GIVEN—A 5 x 7 Enlargement of your Best Negative 
From Each Roll Film Order. 


REX DEVELOPING and PRINTING 


Box 1540, Dept. 4 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


Your Roll Film Developed, plus 8 beautiful Fanfold 
Enlargements in leatherette album, 35 complete—or send 

teard for free film mailers. Super-fast service! Sun 
Foto Service, Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 








FREE EXPOSURE GUIDE 
With First Order 
FAST — SAME DAY SERVICE 


Brilliant Jumbo Prints in attractive Plastic-Bound 
Album. 8 Exposure Roll only 35c, with valuable 
Exposure Guide FREE. 12 Exposure, 50c; 16 Ex- 
posure, 60c. Finest Quality. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
FREE MAILERS 


PICSURE 


Box 899-P Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Service-Quality—-24 hour service. Roll developed and 
8 High Gloss Enamel Prints 30c. Write for Free Mailers 
and other outstanding offers. Minicam Photo Labs, La- 
Crosse 11, Wisconsin. 


FREE ROLL OF FILM 
(With Your First Order) 
8 Exposure Roll, 40c; 12 Exposure Roll, 60c. Re- 
prints Se each. All JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS. Con- 


tact Sizes same price as Jumbo. Must Send this 
Ad for Free Roll. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


Mail Order Photofinishers 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


Only 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your roll 
or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick Service. 
Willard Studios, Box 35358, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Something New—8 Oversize Prints 
’ Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Order 
photo Christmas cards now! Over 12 years leading in 
superior photo finishing, always dependable, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for Free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. 


CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 


Special—10 Reprints, 25c; 50, $1.00. Roll developed 
and printed, 25c. Finest quality. Fast service guar- 
anteed. Dick's Photo, Louisville 12, Ky. 


NOW .. . Get Double Size 


Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film-—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, ete. We specialize in your satisfaction. Order 
photo Christmas cards now! 
SUPERTEX PHOTO’ SERVICE 

BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Mail your Film and 35¢ for 8 Giant Size Pictures in- 
cluding 116 size. Reprints each 4c. Dowl Photo Co., 
P. O. Box 2077, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Rolls Developed and Printed. Eight Exposure, 20c; 
Twelve, 30c. Reprints, 2%c. Link Photo Service, High 
Point, North Carolina. 

Free Enlarging Coupon with trial roll developed and 
printed, 35e. Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 





Moneymaking Opportunities! Hundreds to choose from. 
Read World's Biggest Classified Medium. Your copy sent 
absolutely free. Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East 
Ontario, Chicago 11. 


We Sharpen Hair Clippers and Animal Shearing 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8. C. 

Records—Guaranteed new latest Hillbilly, Pops, Blues, 
Spirituals as low as 4 for .00. Free Catalog. BB 
Mailore, 570 N. Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Raise Mink—Free booklet, pen plans, inside ‘‘secrets,”’ 
feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investigate today. 
Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 

Make money raising Fishworms backyard, basement. 
Interesting Instruction Booklet 25c. Marvin Dickman— 
i. Willow Springs, Missouri. 

Books Found. Any Author. Send wants—no obliga- 
tion, International Bookfinders, Box 3003PF, Beverly 
Hills, California. 

Your Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free Circu- 
lar. Beriew Mfg. Co., Dept. 70, Freeport, N. Y. 

Fish Worms — Red — 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Groves 
Howell, Sneads, Florida. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Free! Let me send you food and household products 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. 
Rush name. Zanol, Dept. 9021-K, Richmond Street, Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. 


$30 weekly making four sales daily! Sell cushioned, 
non-cushioned shoes. Work shoes guaranteed six months. 
Free outfit. Coneordian Shoes, 12-E West Concord, Mass. 

Sell New Automatic Floor Waxer. Trigger on Handle. 
Harids never touch floors or wax. Retails $2.95. Profit 
125%. Write Smith, Inc., Greenfield 5, Mass. 

Shine Shoes Without ‘‘Polish.’” New invention. 
Lightning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror. Samples sent 
on trial, Kristee 133, Akron, Ohio, 









































AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Make Money Fast. Sell big value Christmas and 
Everyday Card Assortments to friends, others. 7 leading 
21 card $1.00 boxes. Religious, Metallic, Comic, Secret 
Pal cards. Gift Wrappings, Ribbons, Scented Stationery. 
Many Gifts — Rain Sandals, Automatic Telephone 
Pencils, Toothbrushes, Napkins. Over 100 items. Amaz- 
ing profits. Bonus plan. No experience necessary. Write 
today for samples on approval and special ‘‘Get Started’ 
offer. Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. PR-9, New 
York. 


Extra cash—quick, easy! Sell friends newest greeting 
cards. Profits to 50¢c per $1.00 box. 21-card $1.00, Comic 
Christmas, All-Occasion assortments, Gift Wrap En- 
sembles, exclusive items. Experience unnecessary. Spe- 
cial offers. Bonus. Prompt service. Write for free 
samples Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, Stationry, 
Napkins, Book Matches, Feature assortments on approval, 
free catalog. Elmira Greeting Card Co., C-2205 Elmira, 
New York. 





HELP WANTED—MALE 


Make money showing neighbors how to beautify yards 
with glorious flowering shrubs and trees. Quick-bearing 
Dwarf fruit trees; World-Famous Stark Patented Va- 
rieties produce abundant harvests champion-quality 
apples, pears, peaches, other fruits. Even small plots 
produce fruit for family-use and to sell. Beautiful Sales 
Kit Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 30292, Louisiana, Mo. 


Make money with famous, easy-selling Bostonian Shirts 
—spare time, full time, sideline. Fabrics, outfit Free. 
Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. G-17, Boston 30, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Tremendous Profits Selling Sunshine Cards, America’s 
most distinctive Greeting Card Line. Mmazing values, 
21 Everyday Cards with lined envelopes, Bonnie Notes, 
Clever Comics Assortment, Gift Wraps, Stationery, Nap- 
kins, plus many more top items. Act now! Write for 
Sample Kit on Approval. Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. 
PF-9, 115 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











At Last! Something new and sensational in Christ- 
mas cards. Make extra money fast! Show gorgeous sat- 
ins, velours, metallics never before offered. Gets easy 
orders! Pays up to 100% cash profits. Free Samples 30 
Christmas cards with name, 50 for $1.25 up. 80 As- 
sortments. Personalized book matches and stationery, 
gifts. Several $1.00 boxes on approval. Write Puro Co., 
2801 Locust, Dept. 157-L, St. Louis, Mo. 

Do you need money? $35.00 is yours for selling only 
50 boxes of our 300 Christmas Card line. This can be 
done in a single day. Free samples. Other leading boxes 
on approval. Many surprise items. Experience un- 
necessary. Free samples Personalized Christmas Cards, 
Stationery, Napkins. Write today. It costs nothing to 
try. Cheerful Card Co., 329 White Plains, N. ¥ 

Just Out! New, thrilling sensation in Christmas cards. 
Make big money! Show lustre foils, sating, brilliants. 
Amazing values bring easy orders! Christmas cards with 
name, 50 for $1.25 up. Also imprinted book matches, 
stationery, many gifts. Get 30 Free Samples with name; 
several boxes on approval. Joy Greetings, 507 North 
Cardinal, Dept. L-63, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. I-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Make Extra Money Quickly! Take easy orders from 
friends for outstanding Christmas, All-Occasion greet- 
ing cards, Gift Wrappings, Novelties. Big profits. Bonus. 
Experience unnecessary. Request Feature Assortments on 
approval, free samples Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, 
Stationery, Napkins and free Catalog. New England Art 
Publishers, North Abington 505-C, Mass. 

Even beginners make many extra dollars! Sell big line 
Christmas, Everyday cards, gifts. 21 for $1.00 assort- 
ments, novelties, gift wraps, household items. Big profits. 
Free samples Name Imprinted Christmas Cards, Sta- 
tionery, Napkins. Leader assortments on approval. Bonus. 
Special offers. Write Pilgrim Greetings, 111 Summer, 
Dept. BA-7, Boston, Mass. 

Brand New! Amazingly different and smart Christmas 
Cards bring you big money! Take easy orders fast. Pays 
up to 100% cash profit. Christmas cards with name 50 
for $1.25, up. Big line. Personal stationery and book 
matches. Get sample assortments on approval, imprints 
Free. Write today. North Star, 31 Glenwood, Dept. 
X-10, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Make Good Money Selling our Christmas and Every- 
day Greeting Cards, Stationery, Gift Wraps, Children’s 

8, ete. Lowest wholesale prices. Christmas Cards 
with name-imprinted, 50 for $1.25. Samples on ap- 
proval. C. & S. Greetings, 415 Brent Street, PF, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina 

Greeting Card Salespeople-—Make $50 quick—or even 
more—selling America’s leading 21 Card Christmas as- 
sortments. Samples on approval. Everyday assortments, 
Gifts. Free samples Personalized Christmas Cards. Write 
today. Lorain Art Studios, Dept. 8-72, Vermilion, Ohio. 


New Jobs open in selling! Send name, address for five 
free issues of Opportunity Magazine's money-making 
guide, listing hundreds of companies who'll pay you well, 
full or part-time. No experience needed. Opportunity, 
28 E. Jackson, Dept. 121, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Big Protits in Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women wihio need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, 
Dept. 27G81, Lynchburg, Va. 

Make Money with Merritt. Sell Davis Air Cushioned 
Shoes—~iress, work, heavy duty. Popular priced. Ad- 
vance commissions. Cash bonuses Experience un- 
necessary. Write to Geo. Merritt Shoe Co., (-78, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Farmers! Make More Money. Your own boss. QOut- 
side work. Steady year-round. 200 farm-home necessi- 
ties. No experience necessary. We train and help you. 
For details write Rawleigh’s, Dept. I-242-PGF, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Cash in on spare time. Sell wonderful Regal Christmas 
Cards, exclusive with us. 25 sell for $1.00. Also 50 for 
$1.25. Over 150 other boxes. Free samples. Kit on 
approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 152, Ferndale, Mich. 


Make Money Easy. Sell Christmas Cards. 21 for $1.00 
and others, children’s books, personalized cards and sta- 
tionery, note paper, wrappings and novelties. Send for 
samples. Howard P. Ellis, Dept. PF-8, Pitman, N. J. 

Own a Big Moneymaking Clothing Business. Every 
man, woman, and child, a customer. Unlimited profits. 
No experience necessary. Free wholesale catalog. Superior, 
1250-FF Jefferson, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

New Plastic Mending Tape. Just press on! Repairs 
clothing instantly. Lightning seller. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 132, Akron, Ohio. 

Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


AUCTIONEERING 

Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute. Box 88PF. College Station. Texas 

Ft. Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. Term 
soon. Free catalogue. 


SYRUP—HONEY 
New Crop Table Honey—-Case twelve 2%-pound Jars 
Comb, $7.50; Case Six 5-Pound Jars Comb, $7.25; Case 
six 5-Pound Jars Extracted, $6.50. F.O.B. York Bee 
Company, Jesup, Georgia. 







































































Delicious Comb Honey — Guaranteed finest quality. 
9% pounds $3.50 postpaid. Write for quantity prices. 
Hallman’s Honey Farm, Blackshear, Georgia. 

Honey—Delicious Florida Orange Blossom—2 ‘2 pounds 
$1.00, 10 pounds $3.75. Postage Paid. Nelson L. Wheel- 
er, St. Cloud, Florida. 

Kentucky's Famous Clover Honey-—5 pounds $1.50 post- 
pene. Wente for quantity prices. Morris Black, DeFoe, 

entucky. 











HELP WANTED 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on eredit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. I-U-1-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Man or Woman With Spare Time. Try Free samples of 
our household products and cosmetics at home. Make 
money fast. Supply neighbors. Send no money. Just 
write Blair, Dept. 27GS83, Lynchburg, Va. 








Cash in Christmas Cards. Show free samples newest 
Name-Imprinted designs, 50 for $1.25. Everybody buys, 
pays you big. Up to 100% profit on big line Christmas 
Assortments, Stationery, others. Assortments on ap- 
proval. Charm Cards, 393 Peachtree NE, Dept. 600, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Sell Dresses from New York. Fifth Avenue, New York 
firm desires ambitious women to sell dresses, suits, 
lingerie. Seen ‘Vogue,’ ‘‘Mademoiselle.”” co! 
Write for Fashion 





missions. Experience unnecessary. 
— odern Manner, 260NP Fifth Avenue, New 
or! 





Big Money for You In Plastics! Show friends amazing 
laundry-saving plastic draperies, tablecloths, nonbreak- 
able dishes, greeting cards, rainwear, baby needs. Quick 
sales. Big profits. Free outfit. Write Loraine Products, 
Dept. CM-624, 844 West Adams, Chicago. 


Absolutely Free Big package actual sample fabrics and 
style presenation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery, etc. Take 
orders. Commissions big. Send no money. Melville 
Co., Dept. 6262, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

Need Extra Cash?—Get it selling Blair's unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples free. Write Blair, Dept. 27GS2, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Your Personal Lingerie free as bonus—extra cash be- 
sides — introducing sensational Curve-Tailored idea to 
friends. Outfit Free. World’s-Star, Dept. E-50, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Big Money Taking Orders—Shirts, Ties, Sox, Pants, 
Jackets, Sweaters, Shoes, Uniforms, etc. Sales equip- 
ment free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 4922-AA 
Lincoln, Chicago. 

Sell finest Nylon Hosiery—Guaranteed against every- 
thing—snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit Free to you 
with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 390, 
Indianapolis 

Make Money Sewing at Home. Part or full time. We 
instruct. Write Jud San Products, 11714 Chesterfield 
Avenue, Department M-7, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving Dress without 
penny cost. Rush name today, with dress size. Harford, 
Dept. E-335, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

Want to give home with pay to honest, smart, healthy 
white woman or setled girl for her help. Box 5, Pike- 
ville, North Carolina 





























PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. Special 
booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ containing de- 
tailed information concerning patent protection and pro- 
cedure with “‘Record of Invention’’ form will be promptly 
forwarded upon request — without obligation. Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 127-G District National Building, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, you 
should find out how to protect it. Send for copy of our 
Patent Booklet “‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and 
“‘Invention Record’ form. No obligation. MeMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 107-D 
Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 

Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Paten 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bidg.. Washington 1. D. C. 


PAINT 
Outside Snow White Paint—Top quality, tested titan- 
ium, lead and oil formula. $2.25 gallon in 5-gallon cans. 
Money-back guarantee not to peel, rub or wash off. Cleans 
beautifully. More than a million gallons sold. Pint 
sample ®an, 50c. Snow White Paint Co., 2545 Parkwood 
Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’— A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 39, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennasa Sales 
Co., Dept. AP, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
TOBACCO 


Postpaid — Mellow Chewing, 6 pounds $2.00: Smok- 
ing 8. Scraps, 10 pounds $2.00. William Crews, Dresden, 
Tennessee 


























WANTED TO BUY 


Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 


Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles or write for free information. 
Lowe's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 











Pedigreed 


Merchandise 


When you are looking for a fine 
bull for your herd you do not buy 
just from the animal’s appearance. 
If he looks good to you and the 
price is right, you ask for his pedi- 
gree and examine it closely. 

When you are in the market for 
implements, tools, seeds, fertilizer, 
clothing, improvements for your 
home—how do you buy? Do you 
trust to appearances? Know the 
pedigree of the goods you buy! 


Buy Advertised Goods 








| Fire-Cured 


Growers Co-op 


By J. L. Maxton 
Extension Agricultural Economist, VP] 


HIS is the story of the Fire-Cured 

Tobacco Cooperative Marketing 
Association of Virginia with main 
office at Farmville, Va. 

With the sale of the 1950 fire-cured 
tobacco crop, this organization finds 
itself sitting in the driver’s seat and 
riding on a paved road. Starting from 
scratch, by good management, sound 
directorate policy, excellent service to 
growers, and hard work, this associa- 
tion is now free of indebtedness and 
its members have an equity in it of 
$175,000. All of this equity has been 
built up out of savings from the reg. 
ular warehouse marketing charges, 
The warehouses of this association 
make the same marketing charges as 
all other auction warehouses in the 
Fire-Cured Belt. In addition, the as- 
scciation has the finest auction ware- 
house in the Belt and gives growers 
excellent service, especially in unload- 
ing and display. 


Savings from operation of the 
association’s auction warehouses have 
been such that the directorate may 
make a cash refund to those growers 
who used its facilities in 1950-51 in 
addition to increasing the members’ 
book credits. 

The association increased its sales’ 
of fire-cured tobacco in 1950-51 over 
its sales in 1949-50 by almost a mil- 
lion pounds. The average market 
price for association tobacco was 
$35.90 per 100 pounds. This increase 
in volume handled made it possible 
for the association to operate with al- 
most the same costs per hundred- 
weight as in 1949-50, although costs 
generally have increased by almost 
10 per cent. 


Workers in the association's 
warehouses are covered by Working- 
men’s Compensation and Social Se- 
curity. All tobacco is covered by in- 
surance while in the association's 
care. The directorate approved of its 
officers’ assisting in operation of the 
new cooperative auction warehouse at 
Danville and in operation of the Sun- 
Cured Pool in Richmond. Coopera- 
tives are supposed to take the lead in 
doing things which are of benefit to 
farmers. This cooperative’s director- 
ate and its manager have shown 3 
force of character, energy, and mind, 
rare and uncommon, indeed, to find 
out what has been needed to help to 
bacco growers in various communities 
and then to do it. 

These leaders have taken the fire- 
cured tobacco growers where they 
found them in 1932 in the depth of 
the depression, and have been ir 
strumental in raising them above the 
common level. 

The future of the fire-cured tobacco 
growers has brightened considerably. 
There is good reason to believe 
this situation will continue, becausé 
success is contagious. This 





tion has had a well deserved succé 
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ake your 
machines 


with long- 
lasting files 


Increasing shortages of new 
farm machinery make it nec- 
essary to keep old equipment 
in good repair. With a reason- 
able assortment of files of good 
quality (as in Black Diamond 
brand), any farmer can do a 
lot of fix-ups himself. Your 
hardwareman can help you 
select the shapes and sizes of 
files most needed on the farm. 


"FILE FILOSOPHY," Nicholson’s 
famous 48-page book on kinds, use 
and care of files, will help you too. 
FREE. Write to— 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. age 
68 Acorn St, Providence 1, R. I. > 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) —“*earwr** 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES 


- ad 


SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 









FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE 
































BRAHMAN 
CROSSBREEDING 
BUILDS BETTER 
BEEF 


Brahmans crossbred with non-Brahman 
breeds results in greater hybrid vigor . . . 
fopid growth . . . heat tolerance . . . dis- 
Sse resistance . . . insect resistance . . . 

ger productive life .. greater range- 

lity . . . extremely high dressing per- 
centage. Due to mass production meth- 

1 we are able to offer Brahman cattle 
for $200.00 and up. (Service age bulls 
NOW available.) 


For free information on America’s finest 
Purebred Brahmans, write for packet 


NORRIS 


CATTLE COMPANY 


R. G. “Bob” Herrmann, Gen‘! Mgr. 
Box 1051—Phone 1551 


FLORIDA 
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Farmerette Ruby Lapin shows her prize-winning corn to George Lescure, man- 





ager, Hopewell Chamber of Commerce, sponsor of corn-growing contest. 


Women Take Top Corn Prizes! 


ARMERS of Prince George Coun- 

ty, Va., are applauding Farmer- 
ette Ruby Lapin for beating all the 
rest of them in the county’s 1950 corn- 
growing contest. Her corn yielded 
183.48 bushels per acre. This was 
over three times the 49-bushel aver- 
age yield in the state. And Virginia 
farmers are very proud of this state 
yield which was sixth in the nation 
last year, and well above lowa—the 
state that prides itself on tall corn. 


Also, Farmerette Ruby Lapin made 
her record yield on a 75-acre farm 
that people told her, “You can’t make 
it pay,” when she moved there 15 
years ago. “But we have worked con- 
stantly to build it up,” she said. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley 
(Continued from page 138) 


varieties of wheat recommended for 
Southern Piedmont and the Coastal 
Plain sections of the state for the 
first time this year. These wheats 
are not now recommended for north- 
ern Piedmont and west of the Blue 
Ridge because we are afraid they 
are not quite winter-hardy enough. 
In observing our tests this year of 
wheat in which we include Atlas in 
northern Piedmont and west of the 
Blue Ridge, we firid that they suf- 
fered rather severe winterkilling. 
Both Atlas wheats outyielded by 5 
or more bushels per acre the other 
wheats in tests. They are rather stiff 
strawed, high yielding, good quality 
grain, resistant to mildew, leaf and 
stem rusts. I think these are enough 
reasons for recommending them. 
Farmers I have talked with this year 
are very well pleased with the Atlas 
wheats in the Coastal Plain and 
southern Piedmont area of the state. 

“We do not recommend Colonial 
barley in Virginia. In this state Colo- 
nial barley is susceptible to several 
diseases such as rust and loose smut. 
For these and other reasons, Colonial 
barley just does not seem well 
enough adapted to our conditions to 
recommend it at this time. 

“We recommend Arlington oats in 
eastern Virginia or the Coastal Plain 
area and the Piedmont section be- 
cause these oats yield better than the 


She gives her brothers lots of credit 
for her success and also the Prince 
George “100-Bushel Corn Club” 
started four years ago when the coun- 
ty average was a poor 17 bushels per 
acre. Last year the county average 
had grown to 42 bushels per acre. 
Miss Lapin received a $100 award 
from the Hopewell Chamber of Com- 
merce at the fourth annual meeting 
of the corn club in Hopewell. Second 
prize of $75 was also won by a 
woman, Mrs. J. Roland Rooke, whose 
acre yield was 175.56 bushels. Other 
cash prizes went to George Takach, 
J. Roland Rooke, W. M. Hassell, and 
Thomas S. King. All six top winners 
made over 150 bushels corn per acre. 


oats generally grown in these areas. 
Arlington is a rather early-maturing, 
tall-growing, fairly stiff strawed, and 
high yielding oat reasonably resistant 
to crown rust. This oat seems to be 
sufficiently winter-hardy to stand in 
the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont, 
since we had very little winterkilling 
in the tests in those areas this year. 
We do not recommend Arlington 
oats in the western part of the state 
generally because we do not think 
it has sufficient winter-hardiness, and 
last winter proved that pretty well.” 


Coming Events 


Middle Belt Fluecured Tobacco Mar- 
kets open Sept. 4. Old Belt, Sept. 17. 

Virginia State Fair, Staunton, Sept. 
8-8. Atlantic Rural Exposition, Rich- 
mond, Sept. 28-Oct. 6. N. C. State Fair, 
Raleigh, Oct. 16-20. 

Tobacco Festival, 
8-13. 

South Carolina State Fair, Oct. 22-27. 

Virginia State Grange, Richmond, 
Oct. 25-27. 

4-H Events: Virginia 4-H Club Elec- 
tric Congress, Richmond, Sept. 6-7. 
National 4-H Achievement Week, Nov. 
8-11. National 4-H Club Congress, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 25-29. 

Annual Virginia Extension Confer- 
ence, VPI, Aug. 27-31. 

Labor Day, Monday, Sept. 3. 

‘American Soybean Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Sept. 6-7. 

Carolina Yam Festival, Tabor City, 
N. C., Oct. 11-13. 

New moon, Sept. 1 and 30; full, Sept. 


Richmond, Oct. 
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“Success 
takes 


planning” 
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HaypEN M. Harcett, 
County Engineer of 
Franklin Co., Alabama, 


Success doesn’t just happen. It takes 
planning, according to Hayden M. 
Hargett whose plans included an 
I. C. S. course while he was still in 
high school and another one later. 

Mr. Hargett’s planning paid off. He 
is now County Engineer of Franklin 
County, Alabama. Last year he de- 
signed 27 homes, two theaters, a bus 
station, three bridges, and supervised 
50 miles of highway construction — 
among other things. 

He says, “I. C.S. training is more 
practical, more flexible than any train- 
ing I’ve had. I can’t speak highly 
enough of my I.C. S. training.” 

Farming, industry, business—in no 
matter what field you seek success, 
plan for it intelligently by acquiring 
the extra skills and knowledge that 
make you stand out. Enroll now in one 
ot more of the 400 world-famous I.C.S. 


home-study courses. 


r 

| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 7981, Scranton 9, Penna. 
Explain fully about your course marked X: 


2 Bookkeepin © Electrical Engineering 
0 Concrete & Recccney OC Electronics 
OC High School 


tion Engines OC Machine 








| 5 Welding— CG Personnel—Labor Relations 
Gas & Eheceric C Petroteum 
| ©C Accounting 1) Advertising () Plastics OC Radio 
| © Air Conditioning OC) Salesmanship 
© Aircraft Drafting © Secretarial 
| © Architectural Drafting C) Sheet-Metal Worker 
oO iness Administration () Sign Lettering 
| © Chemical Engineer $ pee 
C Commercial Art O Structural Engineering 
] OC Diesel-Electric OC Surveying and Mapping 
| ©) Drafting © Toolmaking 
l Name. Age 


| Home Address 
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BUY DIRECT FROM 
LOWEST PRICES - GIGGEST SELECTION 4 

FROM WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER. 
FREE SAMPLES @ CATALOG. 


-3738 





PROVEN 














FERTILIZERS 





YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer 











SUPERIOR SAWS 
ARE BUILT 2 
14 HORSEPO 
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IT! THE REPORT STATES THAT THE CARBON TETRACHLORIDE WAS 
ADMINISTERED "BY MEANS OF A SMALL, FLEXIBLE RUBBER TUBE, 
INTRODUCED DIRECTLY INTO THE CROP? 


TODAY, WE HAVE MODERN, SCIENTIFIC METHODS FOR WORMING 
POULTRY. DO YOU KNOW THAT 3.5 OZS. OF BARKER'S BAR-VERM* 
WILL TREAT 100 CHICKENS OR TURKEYS? YOU CAN REMOVE BOTH 
LARGE ROUNDWORMS AND CECAL WORMS, AND DO IT FOR LESS 
THAN ‘2¢ PER BIRD. 


BAR-VERM IS A CONCENTRATED, NICOTINE- PHENOTHIAZINE 
PRODUCT. IT’S PALATABLE AND CONVENIENTLY PACKAGED FOR 
VARIOUS SIZED FLOCKS. BAR-VERM IS ANOTHER OF THE 25 
FAMOUS BARKER PRODUCTS... 

DEVELOPED IN THE LABORATORY 
USED AGAIN AND AGAIN ON THE FARM 
= 


* WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


BARKER, MOORE & MEIN COMPANY 





PHILA. 23, PA EST. 1851 


-»- AND THEY PRACTICALLY USED A FIRE EXTINGUISHER TO DO- 















BEAT HIGH 
PRODUCTION COSTS! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
Sulphur and Magnesium . . . plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


ROYSTER 


free-flowing 


6-Plant- Food 
© FERTILIZER & 
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sity 

















Beautiful, durable Winnsboro Blue Granite monuments 
with proper inscriptions will dignify the memories of those 
we love and continue their lives into the years. 


Symbolic in design and reverent in purpose, these monu- 
ments are lasting tributes of honor to the dead and constant 
sources of inspiration to the living. 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 
“The Silk of the Trade” 


Excels as a monumental stone because of its fine adapt- 
ability to design, flawless beauty, stalwart strength and 
great durability. 








There are many granites that have a surface resemblance 
to Winnsboro Blue Granite, but they do not possess its durable 
qualities and lasting beauty. 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet, “FACTS for the Memorial Buyer” 


Ala lakislelieMe Claels iid: Ofeldelelaehalelay Rion, S. C. 








North Carolina’s 


“Green Pastures Campaign” 


HE North Carolina “Green Pas- 

tures Campaign” was formally 
launched by Governor Scott on Feb. 
2, 1950, with representatives of farm 
organizations, businessmen, and agri- 
cultural agencies taking part. Since 
that time the following significant 
progress has been made: 


1. Improved pasture acreage has 
been increased from about 300,000 
to about 700,000 acres. 

2. Fertilizer use has increased 18.2 
per cent—much of increase going to 
pastures. 

3. In 1950, some 23,500 beef cat- 
tle moved to Piedmont and eastern 
Carolina farms—13,000 of them be- 
ing grade females—and nearly 4,000 
western ewes were brought in. 


4, Milk production per dairy cow 
has increased . . . the number of cows 
milked has increased . . . and the 
amount of milk sold to processing 
plants has increased. ; 

To further boost the “Green Pas- 
tures Campaign” an awards program 
has recently been adopted for the 
1951 season as follows in brief: 


1. A “Letter of Achievement” will be 
sent the farmer when he gets 1 acre of 


improved Ladino clover plus grass pas. 
ture per animal unit. 


2. A “Green Pastures” plaque will be 
awarded when the farmer reaches the 
goal of 1% acres or more of improved 
Ladino clover-grass pasture per animal 
unit. The plaque is to designate the 
farm as a “Green Pastures” honor farm 

Also the plan suggests that county 
agricultural workers in each county 
get together, appoint a “Green Pas. 
tures” committee and organize their 
counties by communities or other 
subdivisions and make arrangements 
for determining who merit awards. 
Countywide awards will go to: 

1. The 10 counties in the state 
which have the highest percentage 
of farm operators who qualify for 
certificates and awards in 1951 will 
be recognized with appropriate tro- 
phies or certificates. 

2. Each county in which 60 per 
cent or more of the farm operators 
receive a “Green Pastures” plaque 
will be designated a “Green Pas. 
tures” county. What each county 
does in this “Green Pastures Cam- 
paign” will also count strongly in the 
contest for “County of the Year in 
Rural Progress,” for which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will make a $1,000 
prize award. 


What’s New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 127) 


has also slackened. Thus there has 
been a lessened demand for heavy 
red and dark leaf. The future of this 
class of tobacco is a serious problem. 


Within the past 25 years American 
demand has increased from 40 per 
cent of a 727 million-pound annual 
fluecured crop to nearly 65 per cent 
of an average 1,226 million-pound 
crop. The American public has thus 
provided an enormous market for 
“mild, ripe primings, lugs, cutters, 
and for the light, cutting side of leaf 
found in the H and B grades in L 
and F colors. These are tobaccos 
that combine low nicotine content 
with physical and aromatic qualities 
desirable in cigarettes.” 

What to do-about the over-all flue- 
cured situation? In substance, Mr. 
Gage urged growers to produce 
grades most in demand—to fit their 
product to the market. He empha- 
sized the importance of continued 
and increased efforts by tobacco ex- 
periment station scientists to develop 


varieties which will yield more cig- 
arette grades, less noncigarette. 


No Food Surpluses Now 


OOD surpluses, once such a bur- 
den, are now a “myth.” Since 
the Korean outbreak a year ago, but- 
ter stocks are down from 185 million 
to 90 million pounds; dried milk from 
469 million to 150 million pounds; 
cheese down from 254 million to 220 
million pounds; and the total inver 
tory of Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion has declined by 45 per cent. 
At one time, the famed Atchison 
Cave in Kansas was overflowing with 
dried eggs purchased by the Federal 
Government to maintain egg prices 
for the farmer. Now, the place # 
bare. The British took every egs- 
16,800,000 pounds of dried eggs a 
17 cents a pound, shipside. No egg 
are now being bought by the Gov 
ernment for price support and no 
purchase program is likely in 1951. 


—— 





Tennessee, and New Mexico. 





17 Million - Bale Cotton Crop 


A cotton crop of 17,266,000 bales was forecast by USDA Crop 
Reporting Board ‘in its Aug. 8 report. Such a crop would result 
from average ‘yields of 287 pounds per acre on 28,910,000 acres: 
The cotton crop made good development in most states during the 
month of July, recovering from early drouth. Indicated yield aver 
ages 18 pounds over last year and 21 pounds over the 10-year average 

The Crop Reporting Board says dry weather is threatening Texas 
and Oklahoma crop. Heavy damage there could seriously affect the 
national output. Based on early July studies, ‘above-average yiel 
were expected in all cotton-growing states except Missouri, Arkansas, 
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The 31 Greatest Chapters 


Many people will not read the 
Bible regularly. But I hope many 
will at least read the 31 chapters 
which summarize the main essentials 
of a working Christianity as given in 
the August Progressive Farmer. 

I do think, however, you over- 
looked one of the most beautiful and 
important chapters in the whole 
Bible. I mean the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. (Of course, the 
word “charity” as shown in the King 
James version, is now more correctly 
translated “love.”) Why not ask 
your subscribers what other chapters 
they think should have been included 
in the 31 greatest Bible chapters? 

° Be t< we 
Chatham County, N. C. 


We thoroughly agree with A. H. D. 
about Ist Corinthians: 13—and shall 
be glad to hear from other readers. 


Quail Kill Weevils 


Whats wrong 
with you and other 
farm leaders that 
you preach insect 
control so strongly 
and never mention one of the great- 
est natural enemies of the boll weevil 
—quail? J.C.W., Hunt County, Tex. 





They Liked Tiedjens - 


Iam delighted to see that you have 
Dr. Victor Tiedjens writing articles 
for us. When he was at Rutgers in 
this state, Dr. Tiedjens was consid- 
ered one of the ablest men in his 
line in the country. Also, the Tied- 
jens family used to live in Cranbury 
and were liked by all. Earl Butcher, 

Middlesex County, N. J. 


Liked August Story 


I have just finished reading the 
most wonderful story I have read in 
many a day. It is your story in the 
August issue entitled, “A Bargain 
With the Lord,” by Earl Bland. The 
childlike faith displayed in this story 
isthe only thing that will bring about 
world peace. May we have more 
beautifully simple stories of this type! 
lenjoy your magazine so much. 

Mrs. J. C. Franks, 
Tarrant County, Tex. 


No Zone Rates for Periodicals 


If we are to be a united nation, 
would it not be more reasonable to 
periodicals the same rates, as 
s the case with letters, for the whole 
United States? We cannot be a 
united people when a penalty is 
Placed on getting literature outside 
of our own local area. N. W. Davis, 

Phillips County, Kans. 


Excellent Hospital Service 


May I say a few words about our 
Wonderful Government hospitals? 
“% winter this old countryman got 
: and in need of an operation. But, 

te millions of other Americans, I was 

t money and unable to raise 
hundreds of dollars necessary to 

to a private hospital. And then 

. g a young man who had en- 
Jeyed the benefits of a Veterans Ad- 
hospital and informed 


we that since I had been in the Navy ' 





in War I, I was entitled to free med- 
ical service at Mountain Home, Tenn. 


And here, from this great, modern 
institution, I am writing this letter. I 
have been here now several months 
and am nearly well (when otherwise, 
I would surely have been gone west to 
the “Happy Hunting Ground!”). And 
I want everybody in reach of my voice 
(pencil) to know what remarkable 
progress our Government is making 
in preserving the life and health of 
its citizens (that is, of some of its adult 
male citizens). 


I had read so much propaganda 
against “socialized medicine” that is 
being put out by the same selfish in- 
terests that fought public education, 
national forests, TVA, and all other 
improvements for the common peo- 
ple, that I was a little “juberous” 
about it at first. But I soon found out 
that these public-owned hospitals are 
usually just about the most wonderful 
thing ever done for the public by its 
public servants in Washington, 
though, as I say, the service as yet is 
available to too few of the people. 
I'm a great believer in our Constitu- 
tion, which says that “All men are 
created free and equal,” and to me 
it looks like all citizens, of all sexes 
and all ages, should enjoy the same 
privilege I am enjoying. I know many 
a poor farm man or woman, for in- 
stance, who far more deserves it than 
I, citizens who have worked and sac- 
rificed for their country, paid taxes, 
reared large families, toiled to pro- 
duce food for the rest of us. So why 
shouldn’t they share in the Govern- 
ment medical service the same as they 
share in the public highways, pub- 
lic schools, postal service, etc.? 


Well, not only did I find here the 
very latest doctors’ machines and 
medicines, but also some of the most 
skillful surgeons, nurses, and dieti- 





cians in the land. And one of the 
strongest recommendations I can 
make for Government medical serv- 
ice is that these here have an entirely 
different attitude to their patients 
from what many of those outside 
have. I mean that these who have a 
good, safe Government salary need 
think only of curing you, with no con- 
cern as to whether you are or are not 
able to pay for this or that extra 
medicine or surgery or nursing at- 
tention or hospital stay upon which 
your life or future health may depend. 
Ernest Seeman, 

Washington County, Tenn. 


Lord’s Acre Day 


Every church whose members 
have a “Lord’s Acre” program should 
fix a date now and start planning for 
the Ingathering or Harvest Day. I 
shall be glad to send further sugges- 
tions to those who write me. 

Dumont Clarke, 
Farmers Federation, Asheville, N.C. 


Hospital Insurance Helped 
On the day my ¢~&@> 


policy for hospital Se 
insurance was deliv- _f\* ee 


ered, I had an ap- . 
na 


pointment with my 
doctor. Three weeks 
later I was in the hospital—and for 
21 days! The insurance company 
paid me $5 a day for the full per- 
iod, which was almost enough to 
pay all hospital expenses. Otherwise 
I would have had to borrow the 
money at a high rate of interest. 
Mrs. M. E. Meetze, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


No Liquor Ads 


I believe in the Progressive 
Farmer like I do my Bible. All the 
information it gives is good. Last, 
but most important, I don’t remem- 
ber seeing any wine, beer, or liquor 
advertisements in it. The only thing I 
don’t understand is how we get so 
much for so little. Nellie J. Stancil, 

Wilson County, N. C. 





IGHTEEN North Carolina 

Master Farmers, most of them 
with their wives, attended the 
second annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Master Farm Fam- 
ily Association during Farm and 
Home Week at State College. The 
list included three men who re- 
ceived awards in 1927: J. C. Caus- 
ey of Guilford County; B. S. Law- 
rence, Randolph; Blaney Sumrell, 
Pitt; one who was honored in 
1936: H. G. Ashcraft, Mecklen- 
burg; four in 1940: W. H. Bla- 
lock, Wilson; George Sockwell, 
Guilford; P. E. Burch, Surry; Har- 
vey B. Hunter, Mecklenburg; four 
in 1948: W. R. Hill, Johnston; F. 





Master Farmers Organize 


W. Scott, Wilson; Ernest P. Sauls, 
Wake; Jacob M. Pickler, Stanly. 

All these were presented to the 
assembled audience by Governor 
Kerr Scott along with eight new 
1951 Master Farm Families, as 
follows: Gilbert B. Bell, Iredell; 
C. S. Bunn, Nash; S. W. Butler. 
Robeson; Edward A. Cox, Curri- 
tuck; J. F. Fritts, Davidson; Floyd 
Osborne, Henderson; James A. 
Parker, Sampson; J. T. Rooker, 
Warren. 

Mr. C. S. Bunn was elected 
president of the organization for 
1951-52; Mr. Paul E. Burch, vice 
president; and Mrs. W. H. Bla- 
lock, secretary. 
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COTTON 





Trade Mark Patent Applied For 


Applied as a Spray 


Commercial and experimental use 
show that Shed-A-Leaf will de- 
foliate cotton plants from top to 
bottom—also that it is very eco- 
nomical to use. Shed-A-Leaf is a 
powder—to be dissolved in water 
and applied by airplane or ground 
sprayers. Good defoliation can be 
obtained even when there is no 
dew on the plants. Time of appli- 
cation is generally 2 to 3 weeks 
before picking. 


IT PAYS TO DEFOLIATE 


Experiment stations have found that 
chemical defoliation of cotton will: 


Hasten maturity 
. Reduce boll rot. 
. Reduce late insect infestation. 
. Facilitate hand or machine 
picking. 
. Reduce trash and leaf stain. 
. Permit earlier cover crop 
planting. 


torte gor — 


Free illustrated leaflet on 
Shed-A-Leaf and its use. 


CHIPMAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. S, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Insecticides 
CHIPMAN TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAY 
CHIPMAN CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHIPMAN DDT SULFUR DUSTS 
BENZAHEX DUSTS 
CALGREEN 
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- Books, Games, Sports, and Planning To 


Increase Your Fall and Winter Happiness 











to plan for more fall and winter happiness. 

And, please, let’s emphasize every one of these 
three phrases: First, the whole family should talk 
together and work together as a unit—the children 
as well as the parents. Second, we should really plan 
to bring about the things the family wants, not just 
trust to their happening without any plan. Next, 
let’s make happiness for the family our major aim, 
not just doing certain jobs or making a certain 
amount of money. And now, with all these prin- 
ciples in mind, let’s consider nine specific ways of 
increasing fall and winter happiness. 


Reo: now is a good time for the whole family 


1. The reopening of schools is, of course, the 
No. 1 September event in most families. In many 
families there are some “littlest folks” just starting 
to school and wondering—half pleasantly and half 
fearfully—as to what this new world will mean to 
them. Both parents and teachers need not only to 
give children a certain instinctive love and sympa- 
thy, but wise understanding. And, just here all the 
newer knowledge of child psychology will help tre- 
mendously. We should like to urge all mothers to 
join and use the nearest Parent-Teacher Association 
—PTA. Its leaders, program and literature will be 
a constant help in the wiser schooling of children 
of all ages. For your children’s sake, have a PTA. 


2. “Enroll them in Scout work, 4-H, and FFA 
or FHA” is the next most important September ad- 
vice for parents. The earlier you can get children 
working and playing together as Scout members 
and 4-H’ers, the more interested they will be in 
school work. A boy can be a Cub Scout at 9, I be- 
lieve, while a boy or girl can join 4-H at any age 
from 10 to 18... and join FFA or FHA as soon as 
he or she enters a high school having a vo-ag or 
home ec teacher (as every high school should have). 
As I have often said, if you usually had to pay $50 a 
year to enter a child in 4-H, FFA, or FHA, and 
Uncle Sam should suddenly say, “Now for one year 
only—in 1951-52—parents can enroll children with- 
out paying the usual $50,” what a rush there would 
be to enroll every qualified child in Dixie! Well, 4-H, 
FFA, or FHA will certainly be 
worth $50 a year to your child, so 
why not take advantage of it? 


3. Parents should also see to 
it that some doctor gives every 
child a physical examination be- 
fore school starts and that all 
physical defects are remedied as 
quickly as possible. Many a child 
is blamed for being slow or lazy 
or backward in school when the 
real trouble is with the child's 
eyes, ears, teeth, poor nutrition, 
or some other physical trouble. 


4. Next let’s consider how we 
ean find greater happiness on 
the farm or in the home. And here 
we would again urge 1) planning 
and 2) by the whole family. Crops 
are being sold now. Why not have 





Music also will add to fall and winter happiness. 


BY CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


a family council as to how some 
part of the money might best 
be spent to increase the family’s 
happiness? If money is lacking, 
why not have the whole family 
consider how all can work to- 
gether to get the increased income 
the family needs? If the farm is 
Dr. Poe now depending on cotton or to- 
bacco for income, why not con- 
sider how to get checks the first and fifteenth of 
every month from milk sales? And some extra 
money from eggs, poultry, pigs, beef cattle, lambs 
or wool? To expect a family to really make money 
from “money crops” alone when crops give real in- 
come-producing work only six months in the year— 
is not this just exactly like expecting a family to 
make money working in a factory if it is shut down 
half the year? And the young people will help better 
in making a success of livestock, dairying, and poul- 
try if given some of the extra cash for their own use 
—and especially if given a 4-H or FHA project with 
calves, pigs, poultry, or lambs. 


5. Let the family both work together and play 
together. When we recently asked a group of 
Progressive Farmer subscribers to name their fa- 
vorite sports, here were the 16 top leaders: 


1. Fishing 9. Softball 

2. Baseball 10. Horseback riding 
3. Basketball 11. Croquet 

4. Hunting 12. Golf 

5. Tennis 13. Horseshoes 

6. Hiking 14. Volleyball 

7. Football 15. Bowling 

8. Swimming 16. Skating 


The whole family (or fathers and sons at least) 
may enjoy together many of these 16 sports. Every 
high school needs baseball, basketball, football, soft- 
ball, and tennis equipment—with loyal community 
support by both students and parents. 


6. Favorite indoor games of our subscribers 
always include checkers as the No. 1 leader followed 
by such common card games as canasta, bridge, set- 
back, Oklahoma, rummy, etc. Here are also 16 
other favorite indoor games of our subscribers that 








the family may well enjoy together during the long 
evenings this fall and winter: 


1. Dominoes 9. Flinch 

2. Ping-pong 10. Carom 

3. Chinese checkers 11. Anagrams 
-4. Bingo 12. Solitaire 

5. Rook 13. Pinochle 

6. Monopoly 14. Old Maid 
7. Chess 15. Parcheesi 
8. Authors 16. Cassino 


7. Enjoyable reading will also add greatly to 
family happiness during the long evenings from 
September to April. In this connection, too, it is 
especially important to plan ahead. Sir Edward 
Grey in his little book, Recreation, says that he al 
ways planned ahead of time for two things—1) for 
any fishing trip he might find time to take and 
2) for some good book he might find time to read. 
In this connection we list 16 favorite novels of 
our readers, every one of which you will enjoy: 


1. Gone With the Wind 9. Robinson Crusoe 

2. Saint Elmo 10. Tale of Two Cities 
3. Jane Eyre 11. Tom Sawyer 

4. The Yearling 12. Treasure Island 

5. Ben Hur 13. Christmas Carol 

6. David Copperfield 14. Les Miserables 

7. Silas Marner 15. Seventeen 

8. Ivanhoe 16. Count of Monte Cristo 


These and other good books may be bought 
almost anywhere in either cheap or more expensive 
editions, or borrowed from the local library or book 
mobile. Every county needs bookmobile service. 


8. When it comes to books for young people 
here are 12 favorites of Progressive Farmer readers 
—and they are all books older readers will equally 
delight in! If you as a child missed reading any ome 
of these 12, do please hurry up and read it nows 


1. Tom Sawyer 7. Pilgrim’s Progress 

2. Little Women 8. Uncle Remus 

3. Black Beauty 9. Little Men 

4. Huckleberry Finn 10. Swiss Family Robinsos 
5. The Yearling 11. Treasure Island 

6. Robinson Crusoe 12. Seventeen 


9. Finally, we hope the whole family will find 
increased happiness during the coming fall ¢ 
winter months by joining in church and Sunday 
school activities at some church of their choice. It's 
a great loss to any child to grow 
up without having come to love 
the atmosphere of some church 
that really preaches and practices, 
not too much theology and de 
nominationalism, but the two great 
foundation principles Chris 
taught—namely, 1) to love 
with all our hearts and 2) to love 
our neighbors as ourselves—¢ 
hence to do unto others as “@ 
would have them do unto us. 
the child will always carry throug 
life a more fragrant memory 
home if along with the flowers on 
the table there is always ‘th 
grace before meals” and the read- 
ing of some Psalm or New Teste 
ment chapter at each days end 
to give even the humblest life # 
touch of sacredness and 
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Announcing a new and complete line! 


Deeptreeze [ome Freezer 


LARGER CAPACITY AT LOWER COST 











SIX MODELS AND FOUR SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM! 


7, 1° (illustrated), 17 and 23 cu. ft. sizes are made in deluxe models with the features shown here. 
7 and 13 cu. ft. sizes are also made in popularly priced standard models. 


HERE are the finest Deepfreeze Home Freezers 
ever built! They all give greater storage 
Capacity at lower cost. They all have advanced 
features for thrilling new convenience. And they 
are all super-powered to quick-freeze foods and 
Preserve them safely for long periods of time. 
Deepfreeze offers you a choice of six models 
in four sizes. Among them is the one that’s “just 
tight” for you, whether your family is large 
or small. Ask your Deepfreeze dealer to show 


you how it will give your family better eating 
with less effort. And how it will pay for itself in 
cash savings on vitamin-rich frozen fruits, vege- 
tables and prime meats! 

Remember, Deepfreeze pioneered the Home 
Freezer twelve years ago. So Deepfreeze engi- 
neers are obviously the most experienced in 
building Home Freezers. For longer, quieter 
service and complete satisfaction, your best buy 
is a genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 


meres ov ove coum Deepfreeze Home Freezer 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


FA © 1951 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
RM AND HOME FREEZERS © REFRIGERATORS © ELECTRIC RANGES © ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
All products of Deepfreeze, North Chicago, Illinois 


New convenience features 
you’d expect only from 
the pioneer and leader 
in the Home Freezer field ! 





NEW! THE “MENU-MAKER” 
Four one-pint aluminum containers, red, 
blue, green, and gold, hold entire pre-cook- 
ed meal or left-overs. Freeze, heat, serve, 
all in the same beautiful containers. Exclu- 
sive with Deepfreeze. Extra convenience! 
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NEW! “SILENT SIGNAL” 
White light shows when power is on. Red 
light flashes warning if inside temperature 
gets too high for safety. This Deepfreeze fea- 


ture makes it easier to control temperatures 
correctly for proper preservation of food. 





NEW! THE “HANDY BASKET” 
Double deck, side-opening basket holds 
most-used frozen foods. Has hinged sid. 
for removing foods below without disturb- 
ing those above. Only Deepfreeze Home 
Freezers have it. More extra convenience! 


Why did you 
change to Camels 





| MADE THE 
DIFFERENT MILDNESS 
TESTS. NO OTHER CIGARETTE ) 
HAS CAMELS RICH FLAVOR 
— AND THEY AGREE 
WITH MY THROAT! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORTED ON 30-DAY MILDNESS TEST... 


Not one single case of throat 
irritation due to smoking 


CAMELS 


That’s what noted throat special- 
ists reported in a coast-to-coast 
test of hundreds of people who 
smoked only Camels for 30 days! 


[| Buddy Rogers, movie, 
radio and TV star, likes to try things out, 
He plays every instrument in the band. 
His curiosity also led him to try different 
cigarette mildness tests. The thorough 
30-day Camel test convinced him. 

“After smoking Camels for thirty 
days, I knew it was Camels for me,” says 
Buddy. 


flavor, mildness and enjoyment!” 


“Only Camels give me such 


Smokers all over America have made 
the various mildness tests. And the more 
they test, the more Camel leads in popu- 
larity! Published figures show that 
Camel now leads all other brands by 
billions of cigarettes! 

Smoke only Camels for 30 days, See 
how rich and flavorful Camels are, pack 
. how well Camels agree 
with your throat as a steady smoke. Thea 


after pack. . 


you'll know why— 
After all the mildness tests, 


CAMEL LEADS 
ALL OTHER BRANDS 
BY BILLIONS! 
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MILDNESS Tes 
in your F Zone 
(T for Throde 

T for Ta. 





